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This work is very neceſſary to be read by every KEE 
ſen who is deſirous of under/landing the nature of 
the conſtitution, power, and intereſt of FRANCE ; 
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difference of governments in general, with an ac- 
count 'of the nature of thoſe inſtituted by the Gauls 
| and Britons ; as alſo of their conqueſt by the Ro- 
mans. The origin and government 4 the Goths ; 
- 1 with an account of the conque/t of Gaul and Bri- 
| tain by the Saxons. © Reflections on the alteration 
of government in both countries. An account of 
- the Daniſh and Norman invaſions of France and 
e with the acquiſition of Normandy by 
Rollo, and the congueſt A Feeling by William 
dul of Normandy. The riſe EA the Arft wars 
betturen England and France. Reflections on the 

revolutious of flates, particularly of thoſe in Eng- 
land and France: _ with remarks on the regal 
| power of the monarchs of both kingdoms, the alte- 

ration M their governments, the national potenty of 

: each country, and their Teſpedtive inter gts with 
N to. tach . * bo 
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LL "Go ment is Jeducible: from 
A paternal authority: for, from ſingle family 
government, ſmall governments began; 

* e a conjunction of theſe, by the various 
1 accidents. 
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principles 


h 

accidents human affairs are ſubject to, greater 
kingdoms had their enn : but, go- 
ment having been in a fl ing ſituation 
throughout the ſeveral parts of the jars. Mr from 
the very time of its inſtitution ; the inhabitants of 
theſe different countties have eſtabliſhed different 
modes of government, which have principally oc- 
caſioned the riſe of nations in ſome parts of the 
world, and the fall of them in others; from 
whence hiſtory has its foundation. 9 


Hiſtory is not intended only for the inſtruction 
of princes and conquerors; but likewiſe for the 
information of ſuch perſons whoſe dignity of birth, 
and eminence of abilities, may introduce them to 
the management of public affairs: nor is hiſtory 
leſs adapted to the underſfanding of the generality 
of the RAG efpecialy i in free countries; Where 
it is neceſſary for every individual to ſtudy the 
intereſt of the whole; for, as the people them- 
ſelves were the conſtituent parts of all govern- 
ments, they ought to be inſtructed firſt in the 

Te their own conſtitution, and then in 
thoſe forms of government which have been a- 


dapted by their neighbours: : : becauſe, though the 


rotation of government, is ſo very wide in its courſe; 

yet it may be found, through all ages, and in all 
nations, to have moved pretty much upon the ſame | 
axis : ſo that all power is comparative; and moſt 
governments have a degree of ſimilarity to others; 
from whence we may diſcern the eſtabliſhment 


and declenſton, the extent and duration, of all 5 


vernments. 


Baron Puſſendorf obſerves, 4 That it fend R 


great miſtake, in thoſe to whom the educatiofl of 
| tral 18 committed, to e the hiſtory of the | 


modern 
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ren 
modern times: for, if it is proper that young 
perſons ſhouid make thoſe things their greateſt 
ſtudy, which, probably, will be of the greateſt 
utility; it is of more conſequence for all men, 
eſpecially of ſuch whoſe high births oblige them to 
be the guardians of their country, to underſtand <1 
well the hiſtory, of their own, and the neighbouring 
countries, than to be ever ſo well acquainted with 
the hiſtor ies of. Cornelius Nefos, Curtius, or any of 
the ancients: therefore, young gentlemen of fa- 
mily ſhould be exhorted to apply themſelves to it 
in their youth; becauſe their memory is at that 
Lime, in its full vigour : though it is equally re- 


quiſite, they ſhould be alſo as early acquainted with | 
the ancient hiſtorians, particularly the Erecian and 

Roman authors, whom they may compare with 

the hiſtories of later times, and thereby receive a : 


more perfect knowledge of the whole: for go- 
vernment may be conſidered as one large tree, 
whoſe different branches are compoſed by the 
hiſtories of different nations; for the underſtand® = 
ing whereof, among the young gentlemen. of Swe- - 
den, baron Puffendorf: undertook to compoſe his 

introduction to the hiſtory of the principal king- 
doms, and ſtates; of Europe; and monſieur Har- 
lay, firſt preſident of the parliament of Paris, got 
the hiſtory of France compiled for the inſtruction 

of his own ſon; as I have alſo done for the infor- 
mation of the young heir of one of our beſt fami- 


lies in Great Britain. 
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Ihe origin of all civil government was the ſame; 
being the foundation of ſocieties ; whereby: ſeve- 

ral perſons united together for their mutual de- 
fence, under ſome particular form of magiſtracy : 

ſome of which aroſe from conſent and compact; 

while, in particular cities, ſome were independent 

2 3 5 A3 . 
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The ja I 3 opinions, und haves, 
which have governed the;ſeveral nations of the 
world, haye been greatly influenced by the differ- 
ences of the ſeveral climates, which affect the ima- 
ginations, paſſions, and actions of men, as much 
as it does their ſtatures, complexions, and features: 
hence, the different inſtitutions of government in 
the general ſyſtem, and the permaneney of them in 
particulars. Thus, extremes ſtill agreeing, we 
may obſerve, that the more northern and ſouth- 
ern nations, have ever lived under ſingle and arbi- 
trary dominions; as all the regions of Tartary, 
and Muſcory, on one ſide; and of Africa, quite- 
up to China, on the other: while thoſe under 
the more temperate climates, eſpecially in Europe, 
have been always accuſtomed to more moderate 
governments; running anciently much into com- 
monwealths; and, of later ages, into principalities 
bounded by laws, which have more difference in 
their name than in their nature: for, though the 
old diſtinctions run otherwiſe, there ſeem to be 
but two general kinds of government in the world 
the one exerciſed according to the arbitrary 
commands and will of ſome ſingle perſon ; 
and the other according to certain orders of 
laws, introduced by agreement or cuſtom, and 
not to be changed without the conſent of many. 
We ſhould likewiſe obſerve, that, in the alterations 
which happened in their governments, ſome of 
them aroſe by conſent among themſelves; as was 
the caſe of Lacedæmon, and others of thoſe altera- 
tions ariſing by inteſtine ſeditions which made for 


uſurpation : while others were changed by con- 
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from abruad a which may ſerve to elhcidate- 
| ies of all parts of the world, when'ara-- 
ced to their original ſurees, as other human 


inventions are not eaſily brought to perfection, we 


may find that the firſt civil ſocieties wefe fo rude 
and imperfect, that laws; and other regulations, 
neceſſary for the condukting of civil government, 
were gradually deviſed: and we may alfo find, 
that the firſt governments were ſmall ; ſince, the 
further we look back into hiſtory, we Tall dite 


ver the different fates "enjoying a greater deßen. 
denecy than afterwards ; when, in courſe of time, 


they either united together, or were ſubdued by 
ſtares of Maker poiineye' > HTS re ne 

It is not my buſineſs, inthisplace,to point but the 
eſtabliſhments of the ¶Hrian, Per ſian, Grecian, and 
Roman empires; nor to ſnew how they ſwallowed up 
one another, and were afterwards ſwallowed up 
themſelves; the three former by the bravery of the 
Romans; and the Romans firſt by the inundation of 
the Goths, from their northern hives, in the reign of 
Honorius; afterwards by the ravages of the Turks, 
in the eaſtern empire, under the conduct of Ma- 
homet II. who ſacked Conſtantinople, and put an 


end to the Grecian empire by the death of the em- 


peror Conflantine Paleologus, as the Oftrogoths had 
done to the glory of Rome, by erecting the kingdom 
of Lombardy. However, if from the origin of 
men, we come to their diſpoſitions and manners in 


the moſt ancient times, before they coaleſced into 


their reſpective governments, we ſhall find them 


to have been very barbarous; wandering, from 


one place to another, in queſt of food and mainte- 
nance 3 thoſe who inhabited barren countries, 
making frequent incurſions upon thoſe who held 

; — 23 | ; the 


the more fifa; hh ts former n alſo fre · 


quently driven out to make 3 nee 


were afterwards likewiſe nen e 


There is no doubt, but ch 4 — 1 27 mM pay 


the ancient Britons, were of the ſame extraction; 
the language, cuſtoms, and religions of the latter, 
being generally the ſame with thoſe. of the former, 


before the Roman conqueſts in Gaul, which were. 


much earlier than in Britain and. this affinity 


cauſed the Britons frequently. to aſſiſt the Gauls 
upon the coaſts, in their wars againſt. the Ro- 


mans; which gave Cæſar the firſt occaſion for his 


invading Britain, as well for revenge and lafety,. 
as for conqueſt and glory. Thus, we not only 
find the inhabitants of both countries, in their 
religion and their laws, governed by their druids 3 
but alſo conformable to the ſame ſort of civil go- 
vernment, which was compoſed of. ſeveral ſmall 

nations under ſeveral petty princes, who, upon 
great and common dangers, united together under 
the conduct of one leader; Vercingetorix being 
elected commander in chief when Cæſar invaded 
Gaul, as was Caſſivelaunus on his invaſion of Bri- 


tain : though, we muſt obſerve, that Britain had 


the honour of being the laſt triumph of that migh- 
ty republic, which had before ſubdued, and redu- 
ced into provinces, ſo many kingdoms and com- 
monwealths | in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 


Upon the diviſions of the Roman empire, which 
was grown a prey to their armies, and commonly 
diſpoſed of by their inconſtant humours, the preten- 


ders often fought their battles, and decided their 


quarrels in Gau/ ; as well ſeveral of the comman- 
ders there who arrived at the empire, as ſeveral o- 


| thers who fell in the purſuit of that fatal purple, 


and 
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and left only the name vf-tyrants bend chem in 
the ſtories of chat age; till, at laſt; the Gorbs and 
Vandals invaded the Romin empire, with ſach in- 
finite numbers as to' ſettle themſelves in the Ra- 
man provinces: ſo that Gaul and Britain, having 
been originally inhabited by the ſame race of 
| people, were after wards both provinces to Rome, 
and now became both in the poſſeſſion of the Sax 
ni. 35 i 3; wt ile 33 pf: * „„ CESS: + £7: Bs - 7 * 8 
„i e , / ⁊ᷣͤ v ⅛meü nr ET 
As the northern nations were ſo numerous, their 
countries ſo poor, afid the people ſo ignorant of 
trade; they naturally became of a martial diſpofi- 
tion, which led them from their inclement ef- 
mates to ſeek new adventures, and acquire more 
agreeable poſſeſſions in other countries; which 
they moſt ſurprizingly performed under the eon- 
duct of Odin, the firſt great leader of the Afratre 
Giths, or Grtæ, into Europe, who eſtabliſhed the 
ſeat of his dominion in Sweden, and became the 
founder of that mighty empire round the Bultic 
ſ-a ; from whence all che Gothic governments, in 
theſe notth-welt parts of the werld, were derived, 
by the ſpreading congaeſts of thoſe northern 
races. ere eee. FFC 
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Theſe Gothic nations were divided into ſeveral 
branches, the principal of which were the Saxons, 
ho were ſo denominated from a weapon general. 
ly uſed among them; and nrade like a ſeythe with 
the edge reverfed which in their language were 
termed Sari: A branch of theſe Saxons, under 
the name of Suevi, had, ſome time before the 
wars of Cæſar in Gaul, invaded and ſubdued very 
extenſive "territories in Germany, from the coaſt of 
the north-weſt ocean to the ſouth-eaſtern parts, 
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whereof: Suabia Kill retains the memory and the 
name ; where they became the moſt formidable 


people of the Goths ; and afterwards, by limits a- 


1518 en chem, were Weitec into two ſeye- 

* one 1 of * Hy 3 the Che 
eaſt of Germany, were called Fx Axes, from their 
great love of liberty, and their valour in preſerv- 
ing it, by never ſubmitting to the Roman ſubjecti- 


on, as had been done hy many other of the Ger- 
man nations: : and theſe, upon the fatal decline of 


that empire, invaded Gaul, under the conduct of 
Pbaramond; where, under the ſucceeding kings 
of his race, they conquered the whole province, 


dy. eee phat noble; and ancient dente 
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Tue other 1 branch. of the Ne poflelledd . | 


ſelves of all thoſe tracts of land in Germany, lying 


between the Elbe and the Lower Rhine, and extend- 
ed their ſeats, all over the coaſts of the north-weſt 
ſea ; from whence they exerciſed their arms, and 
fierce courage, in all ſorts of ſpoils and piracies, not 
only upon merchants, or traders at ſea, but alſo up- 
on the maritime coaſts of Britain, oppoſite to thoſe 
countries about the mouth of the Rhine, or there- 
unto adjacent; to whom Vortigern, choſen king 
by the deſerted Britons, made addreſs ſor aſſiſtance 
againſt the Pics and Scots, who had made inroads 
as far as Trent, when the emperor Valentinian 
the ſecond was obliged to withdraw all the Ro- 
man forces out of Britain, for the protection e- 
ven of the city of Rome itfelf, from the rapacity 
of the Vandals. So that the two branches of 
the © Fu) became poſſeſſors of France and Bri- 
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rain; ; Pberünben havihg 8 "obtained the former by; 


conqueſt; while Hen 221 and Honſa ſubdued the, 
other by policy arft, and Arpt r by pfl 4 
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The ancient Gable; 450 the ancient Inne | 


| were now ſubject to the Saxons, , who introduced 


their laws, cuſtoms, and manners, among the old 
inhabitants; who became to their conquerory in a 
condition of downright ſervitude. © Gaul was now 
called France, from its new maſters, and became 
an entire monarchy, under Clotaire I. in the year 
560: while Britain loſt its name for that of Eng- 
land, on account of the ke, another Gothic. na- 
tion, whom the Saxons had invited over from 
Schonen and Futland, to afſiſt i in the reduction, 


and partake in the diviſion, of the country; which, 


from an heptarchial government, became nie 5 
under one e in the reds of 1 770 about 
the ann + „ . 


The Auer were a Y ort of -olatrots: pagans, 


who worſhiped ſeveral gods peculiar to them- 
ſelves; among whom Moden, Thor, and Frea,, 


were the principal: but, in the year 600, Etbel- 


bert, king of the South - Suxons, in England, was 
converted by St. Auftin to chriſtianity; and, about 

the year 500, Clovis king of France was baptiſed ; 
by St. Remy : after which, the chriſtian religion 

became univerſally adopted in both nations, as well 
as the Saxon language, laws, and cuſtoms ; where - 
by not only a change of government was intro- 
duced; but alſo à change of the very people or 
nation, that inhabited or poſſeſſed the lands of a 
both countries; which brought an alteration on 


the face of nature whereby theſe two No- 


nan n provilices ee into two; Saxon TS 
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boeh governed by y egaithblgllams, and both ſubjeck 
y. to te“ monarchy z wchieh Enn has 
been Kappy enough to retain through the long) 
courſe of thirteen hundred years; while France 
has been unbappy enough to have loſt her ancient 
valuable Werds, dy ſubmitting to that arbitrary; 
power which has been induſtriouſſy laid upon it, 
We n meien the ninth, in abe. c 
"0 TP NT: 4301 41 74 
\ While the Engliſh monarehy: was Seder b 
Egbert, and the French nation was governed by 
Lewss the pious, a mighty ſwarm of the old nor- 
thern Sue vi, who had poſſeſſed the ſeats about the 
Baltic, then almoſt deſerted: by fuch numbers of; 
_ Goths, Vandals, and Saxons, as had iſſued out of 
them ſome centuries before, began, under the 
names of Dames and Normans, at firſt to infeſt the 
ſea and at length the lands of the Belgie, Gallic, 
and Britiſh ſhores ; filling all, where they came, 
with rom. e ſpoils, _ devaſtation 8. 
* The Norms firſt over-ran «the! Balgic Woche 
des upon the mouth of the Rhine; giving the new 
names of Holland, and Zealand, to thoſe parts ad- 
jacent to the: ſea: afterwards "they failed, with 
mighty numbers, into the mouth of the Sein; and, 
with great flerceneſs, under the direction of Rolle, 
ſubdued the northern parts of France, then called 
| Neuſtria ; which, from them, firſt received, and 
has ever ſince: retained; the. name of Normanay.; 
whereby it became the ſtate: of a great Norman 
duke, and his ſucceſſors, for ſeveral generations: 
though the French monarch, Charles the ſimple, 
yielded it up wholly to Rollo, upon condition of 
his turning chriſtian, and holding that dutchy-of 
the crown of France, for him and his ſucceſſoxs: 


which, 00. two centuries afterwards, occaſioned _ 
the 
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the firſt ſe. of. © thoſe, y wars between. Faghond and 
France, that, as they began on a very flight foun- 


dation, became from os to time ſo much the more 
important, as, at length, to make thoſe wars which 


were begun in wantenne 
according as the creed of polit 
be more formidable among ma 
the chun (NI goers: 155 


In the mean ** the =o . che in- 
reads, and furious invaſions, upon the coaſts of 
England; ſo as to ſettle themſelves firſt upon the 


northern part s of that country, and at laſt ta eſta 


bliſh themſelves in the poſſeſſion of the whole Lag 


dom: obliging the Caron monarch, £thelr/d, 


fly for Cafery.in into Normandy, where the ($6 = 

ble protection given him bes that duke occaſioned 
England to fall into the hands of the Normans.- 
for, upon the death of Edward the confefſor, Mil- 
liam, the baſtard ſon of Rabert duke of andy, 
invaded and conquered England, in the year 1066; ; 
when he confirmed to the Engliſb, the laws and 
cuſtoms of their anceſtors : for, though he was an 
abſolute conqueror, he had too much ſagacity 


to ground his right to the ſovereignty of a free 


people, on conqueſt ; who, on the aſſertion of that 


title, could i 1 few nothing leſs than the loſs of 


f my. 


TT we ſee, how. one of ths e nobleſt provinces 
in France, and the whole kingdom of England, 
became ſubject to, and united under William the 
Norman; the former of which, was annexed to 
the latter in the reign of Henry [. and continued 


ſo till that of king John, when Philip of France 
4 3 bY recovered 


PREFACE 


þ y, after it had been. ſevered ; 
5 from the French crown above 300 years: | 


© William was affified in this duel by the 
duke of Orleans, the earls of Poitu and Maine, 
and ſeveral other of the principal families in France; 
. Tome of whom he nobly rewarded, and others he 
artfully got returned into their 'own country. 
But the French monarch grew jealous of the 
mighty power of the duke of Normandy, and took 
an opportunity of fomenting a quarrel between 
Nilliam and his eldeſt ſon — who prevailed 
upon the ftates of Normandy to acknowled ge him 
as their ſovereign ; which, indeed, his father had 
-promiſed him, when he ſhould be quietly ſettled in 
the poſſeffon of his new conquered dominions: 
however, William, who had but juſt conquered 
England with his Normans, now reduced Nor- 
mandy with his Engliſh ſubjects; after which he 
became reconciled to his ſon, and joined him in 
commiſſion with his youngeſt fon Henry, in "the : 
| government of Normandy. 


As an inſtance that the wiſeſt councils may * 
diſcompoſed by the ſmalleſt accidents; and that 
the ſecureſt peace of ſtates and kingdoms, may be 
diſturbed "ay the lighteſt paſſions, as well as by 
the deep deſigns, of thoſe that govern them; it is 
neceſſary to thew on what a ſlightand unexpected 
occaſion, thoſe wars firft broke out between Eng- 
land and France, which have coſt both nations ſo 
much blood, and ſettled between them, if not a. 
natural, at leaſt ſuch a political animoſity, as never 
can be reconciled, while England is able to preſerve | 
her r independency by trade, or while France . i 
5 e 
a4 #9 x : 4 
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ble of purſuing her new- =_ news: of 
arbitrary and | univerſal een 


The two young Meme n N ſettled 
their government-in-order and tranquility, made a 
viſit to the king of France, then at Con/tance, who 
received them with great honour and kindneſs ; 
where prince Henry, on account of the ſimilitude 


* 
1 


of age, became the conſtant companion of Lewss, | 


the young dauphin. But it happened, one even- 
ing, that the dauphin, playing at cheſs at the lodg- 
ings of prince Henry, loſt a great many games, 
and much. money to the latter; whereupon the 
dauphin grew firſt into ill humour, and at length 
into ill language ; which being returned by the 
prince, the dauphin fell into a paſſion, called him 
the ſon of a baſtard, and threw ſome of the cheſs- 
men at his head: upon which prince Henry, en» 
raged, took up the cheſs-board, and ftruck the 
dauphin with {ich fury on the head: that he. laid 
bim bleeding on the ground, and had killed him, 
if his brother Robert had not reſtrained him, and 
made him ſenſible how much more it concerned 
him to make his eſcape, than purſue his revenge: 
whereupon, they went down immediately, and eſ- 
caped to Pontoiſe. The king of France, exaſpe- 
rated by this accident and indignity to his ſon, de- 
manded ſatisfaction, and prepared for revenge, by 
raiſing an army to invade Normandy - while the 
king of England, perceiving the war inevitable, 
entered upon it with ſuch vigour, as to invade 
France with an Engliſh army ; taking ſeveral 
towns in Poictou, while the French took the city 
of Vernon: by which hoſtilities on both ſides, the 
war firſt began between England and France; 
which ſeemed afterwards to have been entailed up- 
on the poſterity and ſucceſſors of theſe two Pons 
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ſo many "generations, tv have drin org gb 
Wb ia been attended with more memorable 
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TH We thay 6bfervs, het labour, praftice, peril, 
blood - ſhed, and eruelty, the Kings and privices of 
che world have undergone, and exerciſed, taken 
upon chem, and emitted to Hake rhemſelyes, 


ind their iſſues, maſters of the world: yet we 


ſee, that-Babylen, Perſia, Macedon, or Rome, have 
no fruit, flower, or leaf, ſpringing upon the facw of 
the earth; even their very roots and ruins hardly 
remain: for all that the hand of man can make, 
is overturned by the hand of man, or conſumed by 
time. Therefore, ſome politicians ſay, that 
Mates: have fallen, either by foreign forces or do- 
meſtic ez gence and diſſention; while others ob- 
ſerve, that the greateſt have ſunk under their own 
weight; and Others, that divine providence has 
b A: period t to e fate, before i its n founda- 


tion. 


48 
N. 

* * 

an 


Whatever are nl greateſt cite of the revoluti- 


on of ſtates ; ſome, or other, muſt reach them all 


in their turns: thus, we haye ſeen both England 
and France, frequently reduced to the greateſt ex- 
tremities ; the former was invaded by the French, 
- and almoſt conquered by 17 the dauphin, in the 
reign-of king John: but 


mantled o: ſeveral provinces by king Edward the 
HI. of England, in 1360, afterwards acknow- 
ledged Henry VI. of England, for its monarch ; 
however, in 1449, the Engliſb were driven puny 7 
all their poſſeſſions. i in France, except Calais, and ; 


2 few W 3 Which were alſo taken from _ | 
a lit- 


ir rements, than any other national, quarret we 


Ance, having been diſ- 
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a little more than one hundred years afterwards: 
though the kings of England, ftill retain the ti- 
tle of king of France. nt ths 8 


As both nations were formerly governed by am- 
bitious princes, they have been both great ſufferers 
on account of their foreign wars; and more ſo on 
account of their domeſtic diſſentions, particularly 
on account of religion: but England has been hap- 
pily relieved from ſuch troubles by the reforma- 
tion under Edtard VI. and France had like to 


have enjoyed the fame happineſs under Henry IV. 
yet there is no accounting for the difference of 


fuch national felicity! unleſs time had matured 
one kingdom for ſuch a ſcene of proſperity, and 


alſo guarded it from the gripe of arbitrary power. 


in fucceeding reigns: while it bent the other king- 


dom ſo low te the ground, as not only to rivet 
the people. with the yoke of papacy, even againft 
the confent of the monarch ; but alfo to curb 
them with the galling bit of arbitrary power, fo 
tightly held by his ſucceſſors, Wt 


The power of France and England, was for. 
merly very different from what it is at preſent. 
The French monarchs, under the reign of Hugh 
Capet, in 987, had but an inconſiderable tract of 
territory; the greateſt part of the kingdom being 
enjoyed by independent princes; ſuch as the 
dukes of Normandy, Burgundy, Aquitaine, Gaſcony, 


and Languedoc; the counts of Flanders, Cham- 
paign, Thoulouſe, Vienne, Provence, and Dauphiny, 


all whoſe territories were gradually united to the 


crown. And, though Henry II. conquered Ine- 


land, Wales was not united to England, till the 
reign of Edward I. nor was Scotland till that of 


{by - James 
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James I. fo that both kingdoms are now more 
formidable than ever : but the ſtrength of France 
lies principally in the numbers of its people, ſub- 
ject to the will of an arbitrary prince; and that of 
Great Britain in the potency of her fleet, under 
the government of a prince who protects the li- 
n and Foy in mY hearts of his people. 


All grea en in the ae Po revolutio 5 
of ſtates, may be truly derived from the genius of 
the perſons who conduct and govern them: thus 
the bigotry of James II. eſtabliſhed the religion 
and liberties of England; and the pride of .. Lewis 
XIII. in terminating the civil wars, which had 
coſt France above a million of lives, paved the 
way; for that arbitrary power which has aboliſhed 
All the liberties of the people: therefore, ſuch re- 
Volutions in fates ſhould be carefully conſulted; 
as they may ſerve for example, or inſtruction to 
poſterity, which are the great ends of hiſtory, and 
ought to be the chief care of all hiſtorians. 34161 


The latter greatneſs of the crown of France 
* in the time aof Lewis the eleventh, by the 
ſpoils of the houſe of Burgundy, and the divifions 


of the princes,” which gave that prince the heart 


of attemptingito reduce the government to his own 
arbitrary will and pleaſure ; ; the kings being before 
controuled by their princes, and reſtrained by their 
ſtates ;., while, in point of revenue, they were 
kept within the rere of the royal demeſnes, 
and the ſubjects voluntary contributions: but 
be all is altered! the monarch, if he pleaſos, 
may act the tyrant as much as an emperor of 
22 3 and the Nen ate ſure to groan; cath 
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reath the load of ſervitude, As much as thoſe! tub 
ject to the great Meghol, N | 


By the addition of Lorrain, the French con- | 
4 in the Netherlands, and on the Rhine ; as 
alſo by their colonies in America; with their ſet- 
tlements in Africa, and Ala; the French are be- 
come greatly more powerful than formerly : to 
which, if we add the acceſſion of Spain to the 
houſe of Bourbon, and the Pome Res navy Which 
of late has been the invariable object of the French 
miniſtry, France may have been deſigned for 
greater atchievements, than may have been ſeen in 
Cbri ſtendom ſince the reign of Charlemagne : for, 
notwithſtanding it might ſeam conſiſtent with the 
general policy of nations, that France, confolidat- 
ed as ſhe is, ſhould rather ſeek the conſervation of 
her preſent greatneſs ; than the renewing thoſe 
flames of war, which, while they have ruined 
ſome of her neighbours, have reduced her to the 
loweſt ebb of poverty; for all her finanees were 
exhauſted before the concluſion of the treaty of 
Utrecht ; and we very well know, which ſhe as 
ſenſibly felt,-that her-navy was utterly ruined be- 
fore that of Aix la Chappelle. however, beſides 
that the motions and defires of haman minds are 
endleſs, it may perhaps be neeeſſary for France, 
from reſpects within, to have ſome war or other 
in purſuit abroad, fo amuſe the nation, and 
keep them from reflecting upon their condition at 
home, which cannot but be hard and uneaſy to 
the people; except ſuch as are in charge, or in 
pay, from the court: therefore, to preſerve that 
equilibrium of power, which only can preſerve the 
.- liberties of Europe, and protect many independent 

nations from being fwallowed up in one; it is ne- 
ceſſary for Great Britain to have a conſtant eye 
upon 


%% ͤ ACHE [1 
upon all the tranſactions of France, whoſe policy, 
intereſt, and ability, ſhould be well underſtood by 
Britons; which makes the following ſheets neceſ- 
ſary to be read by every man who values his 
country, and particularly by thoſe whoſe tender 
years have not been capable of attaining to a lar- 
ger knowlege of this important branch of hiſtory: 
for, by underſtanding the intereſt of other nations, 
we {hall beſt know how to contribute to the ad- 
vantage of aur own government. 
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HISTORY of FRA E 
By QUESTION and ANSWER. 


Giving an account, of the name, Croatia, ex- 
tent, boundaries, air, ſeas, Tivers ; the go- 
vernment eccleſiaſtical and civil ; the provinces 
into which it is divided ; their religion, ach- 
biſhopricks, and dioceſes; the king's titles, 
prerogatives, ornaments, and arms; the prin- 

ces of the blood, nobility, and gentry; with 

the number of inhabitants, abbeys, and con- 
vents, monks, and nuns; as alſo, an eſtimate of 
the annual revenues of the kingdom, the 
clergy, and r ac houſes! HT | 
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" BA T. part of the continent is 
that, called by the name of 


France? 


A. It contains a medley of 
nations, which, in their turns, have had the ſo- 
vereignty; ſuch as the Goths, Romans, Franks, 


3 and 3 but the Franks had 
the 
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5 the honour of comaninicating their name to o this 
i Nen e country. þ 


How is the preſent kingdom. « of France 


bounded ? 


A. By the Britiſh chenand and the Netherlands 


on the north; by Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, 


and Italy, on the eaſt; by the "Mediterranean and 


Spain, on the fouth-; ; and by the Atlantick, or 


weſtern ocean, on the weſt ; extending from the 
42d to the 51ſt degree of north latitude, and 
taking up above 11 degrees of longitude; the 
moſt eaſterly part of Provence, lying ſeven de- 
grees to the eaſtward of London. 


9. What is the ſhape of France * 


A. Were it got for the province of Bretagne, 
which ſtretches Rſelf above 100 Miles farther into 
the ocean, than any other part of the kingdom, 
theForm would bealmoſt ſquare, and the breadth 
and length pretty near equal; being avout” boo 
miles over either way. _ 


2. Is France a populous country ? 


A. There is ſcarce any country in Europe, but 
T is crouded with French ſervants, or French 


refugees ; which is a ſufficient proof, that it was 


exceeding populous, before perſecutions, war, 
and famine, deſtroyed their numbers: However, | 


they may now a computed at t about ſixteen mil- 


lions. 
Ot what number of forces do their armies 
n E-- ” 


A. In the two laſt wars, the monarch had be- 
tween 4 and 500, ooo men; which did not alittle 
tend to depopulate the Kingdom, | 


D. Have 


THE HISTORY. OF FRANCE. i i 
2 Have they any navy 2 


A. Ves; conſiſting of about 50 ſhips of the 
line; beſides 60. frigates, and 40 gallies; which 
they are able to mann with 30,090. ſeamen: and 
their commerce is now ſo conſiderable, that, in 
the late war, the Engliſb took 2185 French —— 5 
but, ſince the Peace of Ax la Chapelle, they have 


been continually increaſing their marine. 
2. What are the annual revenues of Runcef 


A. About two hundred and Gxty ſeven milli- 
ons of livres, or thitteen millions of pounds ſterl- 
ing; ariſing from the tailles, capitations, free 
gifts, tenths, gids, gabelles, and other caſual re- 
venues. 


1 What fort of a, ee is that of Ea in, 
general? 

A. The air, is 4 9 equally exempted 
from the extremities of heat and cold ; on winch 
account, it is preferable to Germany, and the 
northern countries on one hand; as it is to Spain 
and Italy on the other; which, happy fituation. 
occaſions a plenty of all things deſirable in life. 


005 What are the gd Neo border en 
Frante?s 


A. In this reipest, indeed, we 7 ne 
France has the advantage of moſt kingdoms in Bu- 
rope; the ſeas affording them an eaſy communi- 
cation with the reſt of the world; for the Braſh 
channel waſhes all its northern ſhores ; the Atlan- 
zick ocean its weſtern coaſts ; and the Meailerra- 
nean the ſouth ; therefore, no country can be 
better ſituated for the advancement of trade and 
navigation; of which they, perhaps, have not made 
the advantages they might; _—_ at inn dai- 
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2. How is 7 kingdom fopplict with freſh 
* i 02 is. $3 > F.35 

A. Extremely well, by #ivers ; ek whic iche 
chief are, the Lotres the Rhone, the Gartonis* and 
the Seine. The Loire, takes its courſe north, and ; 
north-weſt ; being, with all its windings, from the 
ſource. to the fea, computed. to run about 0 
miles. The Rhone, flows on ſouth weſt, to Lyons, 
and then runs on due ſouth, till it falls into the 
Mediterranean. The.Garrome riſes in the Pyre- 
nean mountains ztakes its courſe firſt north caſt ; 
and, receiving in its courſe ſeveral leſſer ſtreams, 
has a communication with the Mediterranean, by 
the royal canal, the work of Lewis XIV. The 
Serne runs to the north welt, viſiting Troyes, Paris, 
und Rouen, in its way; receiving in its e a 
r of leſs conſiderable ſtreams. . 


. * 


into bow many provinces,” or 0. 
1 1 is the kingdom of H rance El 

I. When the three eftates of the Khedem, 
the clergy, the nobility, and commons, uſed to af- 
ſemble in parliament, and give their confent to 
| ſuch Laws as were enacted, France was divided in- 
to 12 provinces, from whence they uſed to be 
ſummoned. 5 r 

2. Which were A SERIALS 


A. Normandy, Picardy, the iſle of 8 
Champaign, Bretagne, Orleanois, Burgundy, Lyo- 
nois, Guienne, N g e * Pro- 
vente. ; 

„ Do theſe parliaments now continue? 


A. They have been diffolved ever ſince 44 
year 1614. ſo that the kingdom is at preſent di- 
Nied! into 36 en which ordinarily go under 


11 ; 


2 
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the name of generalities: Being, 1. The general 
government of Paris. 2. Of the iſle. of France. 


3;  Picardy. 4. Champaigne. 5. Burgundy. 6. Dau- 


Phine. 7. Provence. 8. Languedoc. 9. The govern- 
"ment os Fein: 20, Navarre and Bearne. 11. Guy- 


enne and G aſcony. 12. Saintonge and Angomois. 


| 13. D' Aums. 14. Poitou. 1 5. Bretagne. 16. Nor- 


mandy. 17. Havre de Grace. 18. Du Maine and 


Perche: 19. Orleanois. 20. Nivernois. 21. Bour- 


bonois. 22. Lyonais. 23. D' Auvergne. 24. Du Li- 


moſin. 25. De la Marche. 26. The government of 
Berry. 27. Touraine. 28. Anjou. 29. Saumur. 
30. Flanders. 31. Dunkirk. 32. Metz and J. we 


33. Toul. 34. Alface. 35. . : 


36. Rouſfi llon. 
2. What is the eſtabliſhed religion i in France ? 
A. That of the Roman catholic; ; but the Gal. 

lican church pretends to enjoy greater liberties and 


privileges, and to be leſs ſubject to the ſee of 
Rome, than any other chriſtian ſtate of that com- 


munion. However, we find the nation divided 


into two great parties; one of them zealous in de- 
fending the rights of the Gallican church, againſt 


the encroachments of Rome; the other no leſs 


_ zealous in aſſerting the papal ſupremacy. 


Q.: Which party 2 28355 at this day, to have t the 


greater influence? 


A. The Jeſuits; to whoſe indefatigable induſ- 


try, we may aſcribe the conſtitution Unigenitus, 
after ſo long and warm a ſtruggle. 


9. In what does the eccleſiaſtical government 
of France conſiſt ? 


A. All fpiritual cauſes are e cognizable, at this 


day, in their eccleſiaſtical courts ; provided they 
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are not intermixed j with teniporal matters, or 
concern the ſtate, or civil judicatures. On the con- 
trary, all temporal matters, and thoſe which re- 
gard the civil government, are ſubject to lay-jurif- 
diction. 

by an . who ought to be a . and 
2 a prieſt. 

Ae Are the kings of Frans ſubject to the laws 
I the holy ſee ? Es 


A. No farther thin they think fit; conſequent- 


a all the privileges which the un enjoy 


are derived from the crown; and theſe may be re- 
trained and revoked, when his n ſees 8 


2 


2. Does the ing” of France nominate | to va- | 


cant benei. ces ? 


A. To all biſhopricks and bend 7 and this: pope: « 


afterwards grants his bulls of conſecration; provid- 


ed the party nominated! be oy yours of age, and. a 


doctor of law, or divinity. 


2. What is that which 1 is Win the Regale i in 
a? ingdom? 


A. The power 3 FR, 5 the Pe BET FE of 


- all-vacant archbiſhopricks, and biſhopricks. The 
king has alfo the preſentation of vacant benefices. 


belonging to the biſhopricks, till the oath of fide- 


lity of the ſucceſſor be regiſtered in the ehamber of 
Accounts, and he has obtained an order there to 


take poſſeſſion of it; nay, the king often grants 
penſions to Gm out of he biſhopricks and ab- 


beys. 
What are the liberties of hs Gallican 


church, which are diſtinet from her privileges: | 


A. "SE 


But the biſhops exerciſe their authority | 


|; 
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A. They are two: 1. The pope cannot inter- 5 
meddlei in things relating to temporal affairs, in any 
of the king's dominions; and if he does the 3 
gy are not bound to obey him. 2. Though the pope 
be acknowleged head of the church in ſpirituals; 
his power is nevertheleſs bounded in France, by 
canons and ancient councils, received in the king- 
dom; for the Gallican church has always held that 
A general council is above the pope. 


2. Can the clargy of France aſſemble without 
leave of the king ? 


A. No: And theſe alfbinblies lkewits are of t. two 
forts; the one called general, becauſe it is compoſed 
of the deputies. or repreſentatives of all the eccleſia- 
ſtical provinces: Ihe other private, becauſe it con- 

ſiſts only of ſuch prelates as are about Paris, who 
are called to treat of ſome matter of importance, 
when there is not-time to chuſe and aſſemble the 
deputies of the provinces. 3 


©. How many archbiſhopricks, andbiſhopricke, 
does the kingdom of France contain? 


A. Eighteen of the former, and 11 3 of the lat- 
ter. 
2. Give me an deen of them in order. 


A. 1. The archbiſhoprick of Aix, the ſuffragans 
Whereof are; I. the biſhop of Apr ; ; 2. the bi- 
ſhop of Riez; 3. the biſhop of Frejus; 4. the bi- 
ſhop of Gap; 5. the biſhop of Siſteron. < 


2. The archbiſhoprick of Ally, the ſuffragans 
whereof are; I. the biſhop of Caftres ; 2. the bi- 
ſhop of Mande ; 3. the biſhop of Cahors; 4. the 
biſhop of Rodez ; 5. the biſhop of Vabres. 


| 3- Thearchbiſhoprick of Ambrun, the ſuffragans 
whereof are; I, the biſhop of Digne; 2. the biſhop 


B 4 1 
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of G dren; 5- the, biſhop of S 

=1 45 The-archbiſhoprick of Arles, the — 
wheroof are; I. the biſhop of Marſeillet; 2. the 
| of St. Paul trois Chateaus 3 3. the —_ 
WO Tendon; 4. the biſhop of Orange. 


5. The archbiſhoprick of Auch, the f fulfagans 
| whereof are; 1. the biſhop of Bar, or Acgs; 2 the = 
biſhop of Laictoure; 3. the biſhop of Conienge; 4. the 
diſhop-of- Conſeans;q F. the hiſtop of Hire b. the 
biſhop of Baxas; 7. che biſhop of Tirb#s 2-8. the 
bor tt 3" ten 9- tha biſhop of: Lela; 10. the 
biſhop of Bayonns. 

6. The archbihoprick of Brſangin, the ſi Wee 
| whereof are; I. the biſhop of Belley, G 


FJ. The archbiſhop rick of Bourdeaux, the ſuffra- 
gan whereofare 1. 1 biſhop of Agen; 2. the bi- 
ſhop of Condom; 3. the biſhop of Angeuleme; 4. the 
biſhop of Saintes; 3 5 the biſhop of Poitiers; 
6. the biſhop of Rochelle ; 7. the biſhop of Lucon; 
8. the Wer of Perigut ; $ the biſhop of 
Sarla. 

8. The archbithoprick of Bees the f. Magens 
whergof are; I. the biſhop of Clermont; 2. "the 
biſhop. of St. Flour ; 3. the- biſhop. of Limoges; 
El the biſhop of Tulles; 6. the biſhop. of ; 

9. The archbiſhoprick of Cambray, the 12 
gans whereof are; 1. the biſhop of Arras; 2. the 
» ſhop of St. Omer; 3 3. the en of e ö 4. 

the biſhop or Zire, ; 
10. The archbiſhoprick of 3 the fuffragans 
whereof are; 1. the biſnop of Autun; 2. the bi- 
ſhop of Langres; 3. the when of Chalons; 4. the 
biſhop « of Macon, y | 
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11. The archbiſhoprick of Narbonne, thefuffra- - 

ns whereof are; 1. the biſhop of Bexiers; 2. the 
biſhop of Agde; KY the MP of Carcaſſonne ; 
4. the biſhop of Niſines —_ biſhop of Mont- 
pelier; G. the biſhop of —— 3 7. the biſhop of 
Uzes ; 8. the biſhop ye St. Pons de Tomieres; 9. the 
biſhop of Alet ; 10. the biſhop. of Alats 51 1. the 
biſhop of Elne, or Perpignan. a 
12. Thearchbiſhoprick of Paris, the ſ uffragans 
whereof are; 1. the biſhop of Chartres; 2. the 
biſhop of Meaux ; 3. the n of Orleans; 4. the 
biſhop of Blois. 


13 The archbiſhoprick of Rai the ſeffragans 

whereof are; 1. the biſhop of Soiſſons; 2. the bi- 
ſhop of Chalons fur Marne; 3. the biſhop of Laon; 

4 a biſhop of Senlis; 5. — biſhop Mg ht 7 

6. the biſhop of Amiens; 7. the biſhop of Neyon ; ; 
8. the biſhop of Bologne. 


14. The archbiſhoprick of Rouen, the W 
whereof are; 1. the biſhop of Bayeux; 2. the bi- 
ſhop of Auranches; 3. the biſhop of Evreux.; 4. the 


biſhop of Seez ; 5. the biſhop of L 6. the 


biſhop of Contances. — 

15. The archbiſhoprick of Sens, the e 
whereof are; the biſhop of Treyes ; 2. the biſhop 
of Auxerre; 3. the biſhop of Nevers; 4. the biſhop 
of Bethlem. 

16. The archbiſhoprick of 3 bs ſuffra- 
gans whereof are; 1. the biſhop of Pamiers; 2. the 
biſhop of Montauban; 3. the biſhop of Mirepoix 
4. the biſhop of Lavaur ; 5. the biſhop of Rieux; 
b. vin biſhop of Lombex; 7. the . of Pa- 

out 


17. The archbiſhoprick of Tears, the ſuffragati 


whereo are; 1. the biſhop of Mans ; 2. the bi- 
4 ſhop 
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hop of Angers; 3. the biſhop of Rennes; 4. the bi- 
ſhop of Nantz; 5: the biſhop of Vannes; 6. the bi- 
ſhop of Courneaailles; 7. the biſhop of St. Paul de 
Leon; 8. the biſhop of Treguier ; 9. the biſhop of 
St. . 10. the * of S6. __ 14. the. 
e ob Dol * hs 


18. The archbiſtioprick 4 2 tenne, the wffagane 
whereof : are; 1. the biſhop of Valence; 2. the biſhop - 
of Die; 3. the biſhop of Grenoble; 4. the biſhop - 
of Viuiers; 5. the biſhop of Geneve. | 


19. The three biſhopricks, are thoſe of Metz, | 
Toul, and Verdun, all n to the eg ; 
of. Triers i in Germany. 


20. The biſhop of Straſbourg, is f uffragan to the 
archbiſhop-of Mentz. | 


21. The biſhop of Parofomnri in Rouſſi 25 is 
ſuffragan to the acchbilkos of Terragona in Spain. 


. How many. abbeys, and convents are there - 
in this Kingdom ?: 


A. About 750 abbeys of Mats 200 of Nuns, 
ans Io, ooo other leſſer convents. 


9. How many monks and nuns are > computed | 
to inhabit theſe places? 


A. They incloſe paces: of 2005000, of both 


Kinds. 


| What do the wink revenues of the clergy 
and religious houſes amount to annually ? 4 


A. To about 26 millions ſterling. 
'2 How: does: the French king tile himſelf ?. 


A. Lewis, by the grace of God, king of France 5 
and Navarre, The pope, in his bulls, gives him 
the title of the eldeſt ſon of the church, and the 
moſt chriſtian King; as 15 is ſtiled by foreignersg ; 

but. 


* 
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but his ſubjects, in writing or | peaking of him, call 
him the king, or his majeſty only ; and, in ſpeak- 
„ to him, give him the application of ire. 


Q. What are the arms of France? 
A. Three fleurs de lis or, in a field azure, ſup- 


rted by two angels in the habit of Levites; hav- 
ing each of them a banner in his hands with the 


fame arms. - 

9. What is the creſt? i , 

A. An open crown, the whole under a grand 
azure pavilion, ſtrewed with fleurs de lis or, and 
ermines; and over it a cloſe crown, with a dou- 
ble fleur de lis or; on the ſides. of it are flying 
ſtreamers, on which are written the words uſed in 
battle, Montjoye, St. Dennis; and above them, 
on the royal banner, or oriflame, Lilia non labo- 
rant, neque nent; being, as it is ſaid, an alluſion to 
the ſalique law, which excludes females from the 
ſupreme command. 

In what manner are the nobility of France 

diſtinguiſhed ? SH 

A. The nobility of France conſiſt of four * 
grees: 1. The princes of the blood: 2 The 
higher nobility : 3. The ordinary nobility: > qe 
The nobility lately made, 

2, Who. is mented 425 princs of the 
blood ? 
A. He who ſtands next the crown after the 
king's children. The dukes and counts, peers of 
France, after the princes of the blood, have the 
precedence among the higher nobility: 


2. How many peers of France were there an- 
tiently Dit 


: 9 £ 


A, Only 
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. A. Only-12': fix eceleſiaſtic, and fix lay peers ; | 
- then of the eccleſiaſtics were dukes, namely, the 

archhiſhop of Rheims, and the biſhops of Langres, 
and Laon; the other three ccfaliics were 
counts, being the biſhop of Beauvais, the biſhop 

of Chalet, and the biſhop of Noyons. | 


Wn Who were the ſix lay-peers? 


A. The three lay-dukes, were the duke hy” Bur- | 
gundy, the duke of Normendy, and the duke of Gui- 
enne ; and the three counts were thoſe of Cham- 
paigne, Flanders, and Thoulouſe. The lay- peerages 
have been re · united to the crown, except Flanders, 
which, at preſent, has another ſovereign; and the 
kings of France have ſince created many dukes, 
counts, and peers, without limiting them to a cer- 
tain number; who take place, according as they 
are regiſtered in parliament. 


O. Of whom is the parliament of France com- 
oh and who are the higher nobility ? 


A. Thoſe who are dukes and peers have a right 
to ſit in parliament, and ſeveral other privileges 
annexed to their peerage: but there are a great 


many dukes who are not peers, 1 = 
excluded from theſe privileges; yet, they are 


ranked among the higher nobility. All the off. ; 
cers of the crown alſo, from the chancellor to the 
captains of the Guard du corps, are in the ſame de- 
gree. The knights of the order of the holy ghoſt 
alfo are ranked with the higher nobility ; likewiſe 
the governors of provinces, and lieutenants general, 


Howare the ordinary nobility divided? 


A. Into thoſe Who have been ſo from time im- 
memorial, and thoſe who have been created ſo 
by patent. If the firſt can ſhew they have enjoyed 
that honour a hundred years, it is ſufficient to give . 


them 


TS 


Freer 


Kee of the Holy Ghoſt. 
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them the privilege of the ſbleſſe, to / exempt- 
| , them from the tailles, and other taxes. ent nt 


„What is the nobility. i Rich is obtained by 85 
being members. of parliament, or K. 1 N 
courts? r 


A. It is only perfonal, and does not 8 to 
their pale; ; unleſs the grandfather and father 
have enjoyed ſuch offices ſucceſſively, and exer- 
ciſed them for twenty years, and died poſſeſſed of 
them. The crown has alſo granted the privilege of 


nobility to the aldermen and magiſtrates of ſome 
cities. 


D. Do the French, * include all their zentry | 
under the general title of nobleſle ? 


A. Yes: but as for the third eſtate, the Ro- 


turiers, the moſt wretched of theſe miſerable peo- 


ple, which comprehends their tradeſmen, yeomen, 
and huſbandmen, or peaſants ; they are liable to. 
theland-tax, and many others, from which the no- 
bility and gentry are exempted ; as well as to the 
quartering of ſoldiers. 


2. What are the three eee of knighthood 
in France? 


. * of gt. Michael, "the order of the 
Holy Che, and the order of St. Lewis. The 5 
der of St. Michael was ifiſtituted in 1469, 

Lewis XI. and conſiſted of 46 knights: at fi 475 
has been ſince enlarged to 100. It is not efteem- 
ed very honourable ; only it is neceſſary a perſon 
ſhould be admitted of this order, before he receives 


2 


©” D, By whom, and in what year, \ was the order 
of nes ns Ghoſt inſtituted ? 


xiv THE INTRODUCTION, &a 
A. By Henry HI. king of France and Poland,, 
in 1 578 ; being compoſed of a hundred perſons,. 
without including the ſovereign; and is conferred 
on princes of the blood, peers, - and other great 
men of the firſt quality. 
2. When. was the third order, called that of 
a oy Lewis, inſtituted? _ 
A. In 1693, by Lewis XIV. being deſigned 
purely for the encouragement of the generals. and: 
others of the . f 
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M RO M whence can we trace the: 


Y nd wa origin of the kings of France, and 
the preſent inhabitants of that 


*% oo 
Box . country? 


. e A. They originally came from 
Germany; but from what part of that vaſt country 


is uncertain :* however, to facilitate the deſign 
they had formed of conquering Gaul, they elected 
 Pharamond for their king, about the year of Chriſt 
420. 3 
2. What were tlie actions of Pharamond? 

A. They are not entirely known to us: but it 
is reported, that the French, when they elected him 
king, made a law, which is called the Salique-Law, 
from the propoſer of it, whoſe name was Sali- 


us. 
| 2, What 


* 
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- 9 What were the Principal, articles of the fi 


liquelaw? 


A. They 9 rel to be, chat the kingdom 


af France thould be hereditary, and women ex- 
cluded from the ſucceſſion: but this account ſeems 
to be falſe. There was, indeed, a ſalique- law, 
but it mentions neither the hereditary ſucceſhon of 


the government of France, nor of the excluſion of 


women from the crown ; neither was it made for 
the diſpoſition of the kingdom. 


: D What, then, were the motives for making 
this a 


w? 


A. It was made for the benefit of ſome particu- 


lar people, and the lands they poſſeſſed; though the 
true origin may rather be defined, that anciently 


the word Sala, or Sale, ſignified the great houſe, 


or ſeat of a lord; from whence is derived the name 
of. Salians, which ſignifies the great lords of the 


kingdom, who belong to the court, or the king's. 


houſhold; to whom the firſt kings, who eſtabliſhed 


themſelves in Gaul, and extended their conqueſts, 


gave lands, in prpportion to their ſervices. 
2, What were theſe ſervices; and on what con- 
: ditions were ſuch lands granted to the Salzans ? 


A. That they ſhould perſonally ſerve in the 


wars: for which reaſon thoſe lands could never be 


x ken be by women, whoſe ſex exempted them 


om bearing rms... 


9. Was this law, when fc paſſed, expreſſed | 


in theſe terms ? 


IF Yes” The words are, That no part of 


the inheritance of the ſaligus lands, that is, 
&« lands given to a Salian, ſhould be inherited by 


«K 4 woman ; but all land inheritance ſhould del. 


ic cend to the male only.“ 


2. Does not this ſalique- law contain Ls : 
AT 


og articles? 


* 


* 


CIV rey. * 
- DEI —_—_ : 


. Or FRANCE: a 
A. It was afterwards thought proper, to apply 
the article which excluded women from ſueceeding 


to ſaliqueilands, to the ſucceeſſion of their Kings, 
and make it one _ fundamental _ of the 


Tate. 75 155 24 » >> 
: E, At what time, and-by whom, was this 
one? a 1 $4:34 $4 33 ili 511 2 


A. We have no account of the particular ra 
when this law, - with regard to the women ſue- 
ceeding to the crown of France, firſt commencedʒ 
nor is it ever quoted as « law, before the celebrat- 
ed diſpute, begun in. 1327, between Philip of ka. 


lois, and Edward king of England, who was a ſon | 5 


of a daughter of Philip the Fair, ml W to 
be his lawful heir. 39 $08 055 OS „ 
2. Who ſucceeded Pharamond 2 3 
A. He was ſucceeded by his ſon chaten, fo ſur- 
named the Hairy; who paſſed the Rhine, about the 
year 431, whilſt 4ztius, general to the Roman em- 
peror Valentinian, was engages” in a war Hint 
the Goths in Languedoc. | 
2, What advantages did bs gain « over r the Re- 
man general in paſſing the Rhine? + - © 
A. He made himſelf maſter of ths whole coun- 
try, from the banks of that river as far as Arras, 
and eſtabliſhed the ſeat of his empire at Cambray e | 
but his reſidence there was not of any long conti- 
nuance ;' for Aztius, having made peace with the 
Goths, drove him back again over the Rhin, 
which he was neverafterwards able to repaſs, - . 


2. Is there any thing elſe material; relative te 5 5 * 


the actions of Clodioonk·. 0,2 SU * . 
A. Nothing particular; except. thathe gave the 
erown of France to his ſon Merovius, who again 
paſſed the Rhine after the death of  A#tius,” and 
| eftabiſhed the French 4 in Guul, abaut the 
year of Chriſt 450: it being from him the Hoſt 
X "2 £0 race 
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opportunity to re-inſtate himſelf ? 
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race of the kings of France is called the Merovin- 


870n, which ended with Ch:/deric the Stupid. . 
D. What denomination was given to the ſe- 
cond race of the kings of France? 
A. The Carlovingians, from Charles Martel, 
mayor of the palace, and father of Pepin le mg 
or elſe from eee the ſon of Pepin le 


D. Of what nature was that office of the may- 
or of the palace? _ 

A. Under the firſt race of the kings of France, 
ke was the principal officer, who, in the king's _ 
name, had the management of all affairs whatſo- 
ever; being ſomewhat ſi nilar to the preſent 
prime miniſters i in the courts of the European prin- 
Ces. 

O. Was not there a \ third. race of the kings of 
8 ; and how is it denominated ? _ 

A. The third is called the race of the Capets, 
and i is ſtill on the throne.. It began with Hugh Ca- 
pet, and continues in the perſon of Lewis XV. now 


reig tn 
ho ſucceeded 1 ? 


A. His ſon Childeric, in 457; whoſe vices ren- 
dered him odious to his ſubjects; whoſe wives and 


daughters he had debauched; which irritrated them 
againſt him to ſuch a degree, that they baniſhed 
him, and elected in his place Egidius, who com- 
manded at that time in Gaul for the Romans. 


©. What became of Childeric afterwards ? 
A. He retired to Baſin king of Thuringia; 
while Egidius treated the French with ſuch rigour, 


that, by the advice of Guinomaud, they repented 
of having made him their king, and determined to 
revolt a ſecond time. 


Qi: Did not this give Cbilderic a „ 
* 1 2 


OF FRANCE. 9 


A. Yes: For, having advice of tlie uſurper's be- 
Bacidgtg after eight years abſence, Childeric re- 
turned into France, and was joyfully received by 


the people; who readily eſtabliſhed him in the 
throne, and depoſed Ægidius, in the year 469. 


What was the Behaviour of gms after 
his reftoration ? 
A. He governed his people with great ariſen x 
but was nevertheleſs ungrateful to his friend the 


king bf Thuringia, who had giver: him a friendly 


aſylum in his exile ; for he debauched his wife 


HBaſine, and carried her away with him into France, 


where he had a fon by her, called Clovis. | 
2. What other remarkable Aer err N occurred 


| during the reign of Childeric'? 


A. Towards the latter end of his eig and 


about the concluſion of the fifth century, tho Ro- 


man empire ended in the weſt. 
2. Was Clovis, ſince called Lewis I. his iue- 


gitimate ſon, mace king of Prance, after the death | 


of Childeric 2 
 # Yes: He ſuccoided him, in 481 13 1 Hades 
war upon Syagrius, the ſon of Ægidius, who took 


upon him the title of the king of the French; be- 


cauſe his father had been ſo, and kept his court at 

Soi ſſons, the capital of what renee: to the * 

mans in Gaul. | 
9. What ſucceſs had Clavis i in this war ps 0 
A. He vanquiſhed Syagrius, who fled to Alaric, 


king of the Goths, at Thoulouſs; to whom Clovis 
fent an ambaſſador; to demand the body of Sya- 


grius. Alaric, aſtoniſhed at his menaces, deliver- 


ed him up, and he was beheaded, by the order of 


Clovis, 1 in the year of Chriſt 489. 


of Giver hat other mitterial hor ee are recorded 
| 0 iy. 
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A. He was the greateſt conqueror of his time; 
and, though but IT years old when he began to 
reign, he, in a very little time, extended his do- 
Minions ſrom the banks of the Rhine, as far as the 
Loire : He likewiſe carried his arms on the other 
tide the Rhine, defeated Baſin, and took Trang 

from the Germans, 
+2. Of what power, ant territory, were the 
1 Germans at that time, poſſeſſed? 

A. They inhabited a ſmall country upon the _ 
of the Rhine, and had then butlittle power; though 
- afterwards they made large conqueſts, and, in 
proceſs of _ gave name to all that vaſt _— 

no called Germany. 
1 What Religion did Clovis 3 * 
A. He was originally a Pagan; but, in an en- 
counter he had with the Germans, near a place 
called Tolbiac, finding his army on the. point of be- 
ing vanquiſhed, he made a vow to Jeſus Chriſt, 
that if he would give him the en *. wann 
be baptized. 
2. Was his prayer heard 2 
A. We are told, he defeated the 3 in 
this engagement, and was afterwards baptized by 
St. Remy, biſhop of Rheims, in the year of Chriſi 
499, or 502 : About which time, the name of 
France, whereby was meant what the Franks had 
conquered i in Gaul, was firſt known. ' 
ls there not ſomething extraordinary men- 
tioned. relating to-the baptiſm of Clovis? ; 

A. Some authors relate, that a dove, in the 
fight of many people, brought a vial, or glaſs bot- 
tle, down from heaven, filled with oil, to anoint 
him during the ceremony: but this ſtory, broach⸗ 
ed in the infancy of chriſtianity, is to be diſcarded ; 
notwithſtanding, there is a holy vial {til preſerved. 
at ee, which, they ſay, is that brought from 

. heaven, 
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Or TRANCE. 
heaven; the oil of which, is uſed to a i 
kings of France, at their coronation. 

2. How did Clovis tk afcer ” kad embraced 

the chriſtian religion? 

A. Much in the fe manner as ils ſueceſiors:, 
he ſoon afterwards ſeized; the territories of 'Cha- 
raric, a French prince, in poſſeſſion of a ſmall king 
dom upon the banks of the Rhine, near a 

2: How did he treat Charari c? 4 

A. Having, by means of a ſtratagem, found 2 4 
rs opportunity of ſeizing this prince ang 
his ſon, he commanded their hair to be cut off; 
made the father a prieſt, and the ſon a deacon. — 

2. What was the conſequence of this com- | 1 
mand A þ 

A. Sometime; afterwards, the ſon of Ghotania, - 

ened to ſay, that one day his hair would 

grow iagain, and he would then be revenged of 
him wle had cut it off: which words being told 
to Clovis; to rid himſelf. of all inquietude on that 
account, he ordered both father and ſon to bs. be- | 
headed. 

iS Where was:the affront, and what was the 
meaning, of ordering their hair to be cut off? _- 

A. This is the firſt time we find mention made 
in hiſtory, of cutting off the hair of one deprived 
of his eſtate: but it afterwards became 'a very. 
common cuſtom, with the French, to cut off the 

- hair of thoſe who had been deprived of their lands, 

or employments; and then compel them to become 
monks and prieſts ; that they might never ater be 
able to recover the poſſeſſion. | 
| 2. What was the character, and ha, were 
the latter exploits, of this fortunate prince?  _ 
A. Clovis was poſſeſſed of many good qualities; 
but he was guilty of two vices, which are fre- 
en the ſource of the greateſt crimes; cruetty, 
and 
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and treachery; both which he uſed, whenever they 


_ could be of mn _y to n in his ambitious de. 


ſigns. SO Bf e N n 5} 


What particular inſtances are there to juſs- 

tify this accufation? * 
A. He had great obligations to Chloderic, the ſon 
of Sygibert, who was king, or prince of Cologne, and 
had been of great ſervice to him, in his wars againſt 


the Goths ; notwithſtanding which, he behaved to 


him with the greateſt cruelty, and baſeneſs ; for 
he perſuaded him that his father had lived too _ 
and that it would be no crime to put him to death * 
after which he might reign in his ſtead. 
95 What was the conſequence of this advice! ? 
The ſon was wicked enough to follow this 
deteſtable council, in hopes that Clovis would 
maintain him in the ſovereignty of Cologne, ac · 


cording to promiſe: but, immediately after the 


death of Sygibert, he ſeized Chloderic, condemned 


and executed him as a parricide ; then ſ-ized upon 


the city of Cologne, with all its treaſures. 
Did Clovis make any other acquiſitions ? 
2 Yes : He had a relation, called Regnis, who 
was ſovereign of Cambray, and the adjac:nt coun- 
tries; and, being deſirous to become maſter of 
that tity *and territory, he corrupted the prin- 
cipal officers of that prince by the promiſe ' of a 


large ſum of money, whereby he engaged them 
to betray their 11 2 ; after which, ro GUNS war 


| 22 him. 


What was, the event of thi war? | 

. Regnis, or Regnacharius, mrthen 5 
bim with a: powerful army; but was no ſooner 
in fight of the enemy, than he was abandoned and 
betrayed by his ſoldiers; who bound him in 
a and delivered mn to Clovis, © 
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In what manner did Clovis treat this prince. 


when he had poſſeſſion of his perſon ?; _ 
A. He OR him with nee in ſuf⸗ 


„ 


he gave him a blow with a battle axe upon 5 | 
head, which immediately killed him; and put 
his ſon Richarius to death in the ſame manner. 

9. What further acts of cruelty are recorded : 
of him ? 

A. He carried his cruelty ſo far, as to leave 
none of his relations alive. 

2. How long did heaven permit this wicked 
prince to live? 

A. Not to a great age ; for he died in his 45th 
year, in the year of Chri/t 514, and was interred 
at Paris in the church now called St. Genevieve, 
where his tomb may be ſeen. ' 

What was ſaid of him after his deceaſe? 

. That he might be ranked among the great- 
eſt princes that ever reigned, as alſo in the num- 
ber of the moft wicked men: but it ſeems yery. 
ſurprizing, that, after ſo many cruel and perfidi- 
ous actions, there ſhould be ſome who have placed 
him among the faints : for though the memory of 
his conqueſts is glorious, that of his crimes is de- 
teſtable. | 
Did Clovis leave any iſſue ? 

. Four ſons, who divided the kingdom of 
France between them; whoſe names were Ther- 
doric, Clodomire, Childebert, and Clotaire. Theodo- 
ric was the eldeſt, but he was a baſtard, being born 
before marriage ; and the other three he had by 
his wife Clotilda. 


2, How did theſe brothers divide their father” 8 
* — 
— Tn 
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A. Mesdbric had the kingdom of Metz: Cle- 

domire, the kingdom bf Orleans : Childeb that : 
| ot! Paris: and Clotaire, the kingdom of Soi ns, 
2. What were the provinces depending oneach 


of theſe kingdoms ? LE 
A. All that we can coll N concerning chem, is, 
chit the kingdom of Metz, of Auftraſia, compre- 


Hended Lerrain, Cbampaigir, Auvergne, and ſome 
other provinces in Germany. The kingdom of 
Paris contained the iſſe of France, Beauce,, Anjou, 
Maine, Touraine, Poitou, Guienne, and Languedoc. 
The kingdom of Boi ſons, comprehended Picard, 


ormandy, Flanders, and the Low: countries, as far 


as the Rhine. The kingdom of Orleans extended 


from Orleans to the ſource of the Loire, and alſo 
prehended Provence, Dauphine, and Savoy. 
After this ' diviſion of the dominions of 


Cevi among his four ſons; in what ſituation 


was queen Clotilda, the mother of the three young- 


| eſt ſons?” 


A. She long diſſembled the hatred which ſhe 
bore againſt her uncle, Sigiſmund king of Burgundy; 


. becauſe he had put to death her father and brother; 
and demanded revenge upon him, from, and by the 
aſſiſtance of her three ſons, who, being willing to 


eſpouſe the cauſe of their mother, entered Bur guy: 


NR e ary.” 


DO. What was the ſucceſs of, their enteroried® 
A. Clodemire having given battle to Sigiſmund, 
defeateck him, took” him prifoner, together with 


bis N and children, 20 * them to 


128. e ipfancy of the chriſtian reli ion, did 
rr happen at that time, 


A. We are told; that Clodomire after this victo- 
TY, Was warned by RY who was then abbot of 


Aicy 


or FRANCE us 


Mici, and a perſon i in great eſteem for his ſanctity 


of life, „That if he put Sigi/mund to death, he 
would be puniſhed by the almighty, who would 
treat him t in the ſame manner, as he did the royal 
priſoner.” _ 


What | was the bes por of Clodemire to 
Sigi und, after this thundering anathema ?'_ 


* He deſpiſed his remonſtrance ; putting Sigif- 


a his wife; and children, to death ; but, in the 
year following, being returned into Burgundy to 


complete his conqueſt, was there ſlain. 
. What happened after the death of Clodemire ? | 
His brothers Childebext and Clitaire com- 
Bc” that conqueſt, and divided the province 
between them. Thus ended the kingdom of Bur- 


gundy, in the year of Chri/? 526; after a duration 


of about a century, which firſt began under the 


emperors Arcadius and Honor ius. — ; 
In what manner were the dominions of 


ch diſpoſed of, after his deceaſe ? 


A. His two brothers, Childeric and C laing, re re- 
ſolved to deſtroy his iſſue; conſiſting of three 


ſons, all infants. 


How could they contrive to get them out 
of the hands of their aunt, queen Clotilda? | 

A. They ſent a meſſenger to Paris, intreating 
Clotilda to ſend to them her nephews, that they 
might put them into * of their father's 
kingdom. 

Q. Did the aunt, who, we are informed, took 
great care of their preſervation, comply with this 
requeſt ? | 

A. Clatilda, decciyed by this artifice, ſent them 
with joy; but when they had them in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, they ſent a ſword and a pair of ſciſſars to 
Clitilda; deſiring her to chuſe, either the ſciſſars to 

„ cut 
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cut off their hairs or the ſword to put them to 


death. 
What anſwer Fry cu. return to this 
propoſal of 
A. She flew into a paſſion ; ; md being tranſ- 
ported with grief, ſaid, That the had rather ſee 
them dead, than without their hair.” Which being 
told to e and Childebert, the former killed 
two of them with his own hands; but the third, 
named Clodoald, was preſerved by his governor, 
who foreſav the danger. After which enormous 
crime, Clotaire and Childebert divided the kingdom 
of Orleans, in the year of Chrift 532. 
2. Did not theſe two ſons of Chvis afterwards 
 earty on a war in Spain and ltaly? 
A. They had a ſiſter named Clitilaa, bo v was 
married to Amalaric king of the Corhs, whoſe 
- ſubjects were at that time maſters of Spain. Ama- 
laric was an Arian, and treated his wife cruelly, 
becauſe ſhe was a catholic. In order, therefore, to 
revenge the cauſe of their ſiſter, and get her out = 
the hands of her husband, they marched an army 
into Spain, defeated and killed Amalaric, and plun- 
dered the whole country; but, as they returned with 
theſe ſpoils to arg their ſiſter Clotilda died. _ 
the road. KR” 
* Is there no account of Tbeacbric, wha was 
Hing of Auſtraſia, or Metz, and the eldeſt, though 
illegitimate, ſon of Clovis? © 
A. He reigned in peace; and governed his king. 
dom like a good and great prince; beloved = his 
ſubjects, and feared by! his enemies. 
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Crorkin J. ſole king of France. 


* OW came this prince to be poleſe af 
the whole kingdom: 

A. Clotaire, the fourth * of Ge having 

ſurvived all his brothers, and their ſons, took upon 


him the whole government. 


9. How many children had Clotaire 2 
A. Five ſons; of whom the eldeſt, named 


Chramnus, proved a very wicked and abandoned 


youth: he rebelled againſt his father, and fled to 


Cmabus, earl of Bretagne; and being purſued by 


Clotaire, a battle enſued, wherein Chramnus was 


defeated, taken priſoner, and brought to Clataire; 


who commanded him to be encloſed, with his wife 
and children, in a ſmall building covered with 
ſtraw, where they were burnt alive. Hiſtorians 
obſerve on this occaſion, that, ever ſince the death 


of Clovis, Bretagne has been held of the a of 


France. 

2, How long did Chiaire reign. ſole king of 
France 2 

A. Three years; ben he died at Gm 
ſmall. town of Picardy, in 504, in great perturba- 
tion of mind; uttering, in his laſt moments, theſe 
remarkable words, «© How great is the power of 
the celeſtial king, who-commands the death of 


one ſo powerful upon earth? 


2 In what manner were the dominions of Cl. 


taire diſpoſed of, after his deceaſe? 


A. The four Carvin ing {ons divided the ling 


. of their father between them: Caribe +, Was king 


Ga of 
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of Paris; Chilperic of Sciſſons ; Gontran of Orle- 
ans; and Sigibert of Metz, or frofia. 
Fg . Did the four brothers live in amity ? 
Caribert lived but a ſhort time; and, dying 
without male iſſue, the other three divided his do- 
minions among them: but, each of them being 
deſirous to have the city of Paris, to end the 
diſpute, they bound themſelves by an oath, that 
no one of the three ſhould enter it, without the 
permiſſion of the others; and if any one ſhould 
act contrary to this agreement, ſuch offender n 
immediately loſe his right thereto. 

©. Did none of them violate this oath? i 

A. There being an invincible hatred between 
Chilperic, and Sigibert, they were continually at 
war. At laſt, Chilperic was overcome by his bro- 
ther, who ſeiſed his kingdom, and obliged him to 
fly to Tournay-: but Sigilert, afterwards entering 
Paris in triumph, in contempt of the oath he had 
taken, was afſaflinated-there by two men, who had 
been hired for that purpoſe by Fredagonda, the 
wife of Chilper ic, in the:year-of Crit 579. 

What were the actions of ¶hilperic, after 
the murder of his brother? 

A. He re-entered his own dominions, uſurped 
the greateſt part of thoſe which belonged to Sigi- 
bert, and ſeiſed upon the city of Paris. | 
What is related conterining him after this 

uſurpation ? 

A. He had a favourite concubine, of great 
wit and beauty, who was as laſcivious and a- 
bandoned, as ſhe was cruel and: perfidious : for 
Chilperic happening accidentally to diſcover an 
amour ſhe had with the mayor of the palace, 
ſhe reſolved to have him aſſaſſinated; in con- 
ſequence of which reſolution, the fans even- 


ing, 


— 
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ing, on his majeſty's return from hunting, accom- 
panied only by one man on foot, he was ftabbed, 
as he diſmounted his horſe, in the year of Christ 
f 2 What were the qualities of Chilperic? 

. He wasa great general ; but had the preateſt 
vices of the moſt wicked men: He oppreſſed his 
ſubjects with exorbitant taxes, which he cauſed to 
be levied with great cruelty : He ſhed a great deal 
of blood, nor had he humanity enough to ſpare 
even his own children; inſomuch, that he is called, 
by ſome authors, the Nero, and Herod, of his 
time: But, notwithſtanding theſe bad qualities, 
he took upon him to reform the doctrine of the 
church, with regard to the Trinity, and wrote a 
book, in which he faid, <* God was but one, and 
ce it was ridiculous and unreaſonable to ſay three 
„ perſons were but one God.” © 


=. 
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| CLOTAIRE IT. ſole king of France. 


7H O ſucceeded Chilperic? 

Y W A. Clataire, his = by Fredagonda; 
who was but four months old at the death of Chil- 
peric. 36 0 | 
To whoſe care was this infant committed? 
After the death of Chilperic, Fredagonda 
retired with her ſon to Paris; where, on hearing 
that Childebert, king of Auſtrala, was marching 

againſt her with a great 1 ent to demand 
ſuccours of Gontran king of Orleans, who defended 
ber; and, after having put young Chtaire in pol- 
ſeſſion of his father's kingdom, he took them both 
_ under his own care. Fx 

'% 3 ©. Did 
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Q Did Gontran live till his ward came of age? 


A. No: He died before Clotaire was eleven 

years old; and, at his death, by will, left his ne- 
phew Childchert heir to his kingdom; who, by that 
means, found himſelf ſovereign of Auftraſia, Orleans, 
and Paris; for Gontran was in poſſeſſion of two of 
them, having ſeiſed upon the kingdom of Paris, 
after the death of Chilperic; and Childebert, fol- 


| lowing his natural ambition, marched his wanne 


againſt Fredagonda and her ſon. 
What was the conſequence of this war ? 
That princeſs met him with a ſmall army, un- 
a the command of her favourite Lanaric, mayor 
of the palace; and, though the enemy was greatly 
ſuperior in number, ſhe put herſelf at the head of 


the troops, took her ſon in her arms, and ſhewing 
him to the ſoldiers, told them he was their king, 


and encouraged them to fight valiantly, which they 
did with ſuch ſucceſs, that  Childebert was defeated, 
With the loſs of 20,000 men, in the year of Gorift 
598. 
2. What became of Childebert, after this de- 
feat tt 

A. A few days aſter, he and his wife died, both 


in one day; his mother Brunchaut being ſuſpected - 


of poiſoning them; ſhe having 1 the 

government of the kingdom, as tutoreſs to that 

prince's two ſons, named T heodoric, and TR 
D. What was the fate of Fredagonda ? 


A. After gaining great conqueſts over «rune- 


haut, and taking the city of Paris, into which ſhe 
- cauſed her ſon-Clotarre to enter in triumph, ſhe fell 
lick, and died in peace, in the year of Chriſt 601. 
Q. How long did RO remain in NIN 
with her grandſons? 


A. Not many years; dow: ſhe had fown n 


tions between them, and cauſed them to make' 
1 war 
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war with each other; in which Theodebert was de- 
feated, and forced to take refuge in Cologne, where 
he was beſieged by his brother; who inſiſted that 
the inhabitants, for the preſervation of dein city, 
ſhould give him the head of Theadebert. | 
Did they comply with his demands "og Ter 
A. Yes: And inſtantly threw his head over the 
walls; after which he made himſelf maſter of his 
brother's dominions : but Brunehaut, his grand- 
mother, would not ſuffer him to enjoy his conquelt 
long ;. for ſhe took an opportunity of giving him 
a doſe of poiſon, of which he died in the year of 
Chri/t 616; leaving four ſons by one concu- 
bine; out of which Brunehaut choſe one, whom. 
ſhe cauſed to be proclaimed king, in hopes ww 
vern the kingdom in his name. 
D. How did the people of France reliſh this | 
impoſition ? I 
A. Weary of the dominion of fo Wind a wo- 
man, they invited Clotaire into che e and 
2 him for their king. | 
Did not Brunehaut — this choice ? 
A. Yes; ſhe hereupon gave him battle, ney was 
| dean and taken priſoner with the children of 
Theodoric; the vanquiſned troops, inſtead of taking 
to flight, went over to the Conquerors, and ne a 
was eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. 
5 fter this, how did Clotaire uſe Wan 
here is no certain account of his uſage of 


her; ſome authors ſay it was cruel and ſhameful, ' 


others are of a contrary opinion. 
85 Deſcribe the qualities of this princeſs ? 

She was guilty of great vices, but had ma- 
ny good qualities; and, by affecting to appear very 
pious and devout, ſnhe concealed her crimes, She 
duilt * churches and ee ; by which, 


C 4 ſhe, 
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ſhe, for a long time, deceived the world, and even 
pope Gregory himſelf, who ſpeaks of her as a vir- 


ruous and holy princeſs ; but her evil deeds were 
not then brought to light. 


©. Did not Clotaire II. poſe of part of his 


| dominions while living? 
A. Having a great love for his ſon Dagobert, he 


gave him the kingdom of Auſtraſia, in his life- 


time; when the Saxons, who dwelt upon the banks 


of the Rhine, deſpiſing the power of ſo young a 
king, paſſed that river, and gave him battle: But 
Dagobert being ſlightly wounded in this engage- 
ment, ſent an account to his father of the danger 
he had eſcaped; in conſequence of which Clotarre 
immediately marched to his aſſiſtance, with all the 
forces he could aſſemble, and purſuing Bertoald, 


duke of the Saxons, he ſpurred his horſe into the 


Meſer, crofled it, and made directly towards him, 


being followed by great numbers of the French. 


2. How did he come off with this raſh attempt ? 
A. Being mounted upon a very ſpeedy horſe, he 


ſoon came up with Bertoald, and ſtruck off his 


head with a ſingle ſtroke of his ſword: But nei- 
ther did the life of their general, nor the the ſub- 


'miſlion of the Saxons, appeaſe his rage; for he af- 
terwards put every thing to fire and ſword ; ſpar- 
ing none whom he found taller than the ſword he 


88 uſe of. 
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DAG OBERT I. 


I 2. 7 HO ſucceeded Clotaire 17 


of his 78e, was ſucceeded by his ſon Dagobert; 
| who, 


A. He dying in the forty- fourth year | 
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| who, in the beginning of his reign, imitated 


the virtues of his father; but afterwards abandon- | 
ed himſelf to all manner of vice. 
Is there any thing remarkable of this prince ? V 
He took it in his head to build a church two 
leag aes from Paris, by the name of St. Dennis; 


to which he added a monaſtery for the monks of 


St. Bennet, to perform divine ſervice therein. To 
enrich this church, he deprived the fineſt churches 
in France of all their gold and ſilver veſſels, precious 


ſtones, and other ornaments; ordering even the 


gates of the church of St. Hilary at Poitiers, which 
were of braſs, to be taken away and brought to 
St. Dennis. 5 

O, What was Hs cherer of Dagobert I? 

A. He was a great prince; feared and reſpected 
by his neighbours. He had but few wars; his 
power and good conduct, keeping his ſubjects in 
perfect obedience, and making his Wan aſſi- 
duouſly courted by all around him. 

©, How long did he reign? 

A. Fourteen years; and, dying in the year of 
Chrift 645, was interred in the church of St; Diexd 
nis, which he had built; and which has ever ſince 
been the common ſepulchre of almoſt all-the. wy 
of France, © + 
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A. Before his death, he divided his 
kingdom between his two ſons, Sigibert and Co- 
vis Sigibert, the eldeſt, being contented with 
Anſftrajia ; Clovis had the reft of his dominions. 

DB How did thy two brothers agree? +4 
C5 4. Very 
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A. Very peaceably ; for they did not concern 


W at all with the affairs of their king- 
doms; but leſt the government of them intirely to 


mayors of the palace; who, by that means, ac- 

+ quired a very great authority, which their ſucceſſors 
made uſe of to Hh themſelves f in the place of their 
maſters. - 


22: Are there any memorable aQtions recorded. | 


of Clovis Il? 3 
A. One Fe that is worthy of notice. A very 


TY 


great famine happening in France, he, to relieve. 


his ſubjects, cauſed all the gold and filverfhrines to 


be taken out of the church of St. Dennis, and 
_ diſtributed them among the poor. 

©. Did not the monks blame him for this 
action? 

A. Ves; for though it was an caddie wariky of 
a good iin and the policy of a wiſe king, 
yet they condemned 1t as criminal]; ſaying, that 

© 


never, throughout his reign, tranſacted any 


thing worthy of a good or an honeſt man. 


O. What account have hiſtorians given of his 


brother Sigibert? 


A. Being a lobe 2 ichen children; he 
dad the — of Erimoald, the mayor of his pa- 


lace; but, ſoon after having a ſon of his own, he 
revoked that adoption. 


D. What was the conſequence of al revoca- 


tion ? 
A. Grimoald poiſoned Sigibert on account of it; 


and the king, not ſuſpecting the wickedneſs of the 


traitor, with his dying breath, committed to him 
the care of his ſon, whom he bad named Dagobert. 

L. How did the mayor of che palace behave to 
this infant ? 


A. Immediately after the death cf Sigibert, he 


fent bim into. * where he cauſed him by 


31 & 


father, left the kingdom to his brother Theodoric III. 


out of the kingdom; after which, they choſe his 
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be ſhaven, ſhut him up in a monaſtery and then 


declared his ſon king. 
Q: Were not the French incenſed at theſe pro- | 


ceedings? . 
A. Yes; they wok up arms nab Grimoald, 


defeated him, made him priſoner, and condemned 


him to a ſhameful death; his ſon having before 
been ſlain in the battle. After this act of juſtice, 


the Auſtraſians elected for their king Childerick H. 


our of Clovis I. in the year of Ch 656. 
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V AS this prince Ge- nun; heir to ths: 
W crown? 


A. No: Clovis II. was woceedsd- by 8 eldeſt 
ſon Clotaire III. who dying a few months after his 


©. How did he behave in his government? 
A. His vices occaſioned the French to drive him 


brother Gh:lderic the 2d, king of Auftraſia,. to ſuc- 
ceed him; they alſo ſeized 2 Ebroin, his mayor of 
the palace, a man remarkable. for his une, . 
ſhut him up in a monaſtery.  - | 

2 How long did Ohilderic ———_ Maple 

A. Not many years; for having maletreated a 
perſon of quality, he aſſaſſinated the king as he 
was hunting, and executed the ſame vengeance- 


upon the queen, though ſhe was big with child— 


_ ©. When did this happen? 


J. In the year of Chriſt 679; Absicht 


doric was eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, from hence 
ihe had been baniſhed; and Ebroin alſo found means 


to. obtain the polt of being mayor of thy plans; 
*. Proceed 


G. 
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2. Proceed with your hiſtory? _ 

4. From the beginningof the reign of a louis n. 5 
to the reign of Pepin le Bref, containing the ſpace 
of 105 years, hiſtorians have wrote with ſo little 
order, that we find ſcarce any regular ſeries of the 
hiſtory of France; but, according to them, we may 
remark, that ten or eleven kings reigned ſucceſſive- 

ly, without concerning themſelves with the affairs 
of their kingdom; for which reaſon they have call- 
ed them the ID LE KINGS. 

op Who was the firſt of theſe indolent kings | 
and how did he govern? _ 
I. The firſt of them was Clovis II. the laſt 
| Chilgeric the Stupid: from whom the French took 
the crown to place it on the head of of Pepin le 
Bref, his mayor of the palace, who governed the 
kingdom for him; while the king entirely ceyorey 
himſelf to a a voluptuous life. 


bo ————— — —} 


Dacopert II. 


* x S there no account of the ns» nor of 
I any remarkable incidents, during ie reſpec- 
tive reigns of theſe /dle Kings? 

A. What we have collected, as exactly as poſſi- 
ble, from cotemporary hiſtorians, i is, that this Dago- 
bert II. was the ſon of Sigibert, king of Auftrafa 
beforementioned, and was very young at the death 
of his father. 

9. How did this young prince manage the helm 
of government ? 

A. Grimoald the mayor of his -palace, found 
means to ſend him into Scotland, where he was ſhut 

up in a convent ; but afterwards came into} "gland, 
and found __ PRO 
2 Was 
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O. Was this prince ever married? _. 

Ves, in England; but, having no male 

iſſue, the Whole * was, at his death, 
united in the perſon o e 


THreoDoORIC II. 


9. W A S not Ebroin mayor of the palace 
to Theodoric II? 7H POT 

A. Yes, and confirmed his authority by maſ- 
ſacreing his enemies; but after ſome time, in 
the year of Chriſt 687, Pepin le Gros entered bis 
territories with an army; and a battle enſued ; 
after which, Pepin became maſter of the perſon 
and treaſures of king Theodor: ; and, from that 
time, became ſovereign of all the French, 
2. Do not ſome of the ancient annaliſts make 
a particular remark on this occaſion? _ 

A. They ſay, that Pepin le Gros, began his 
reign in the year 687, and that the kings de- 
fcended from Pharamond, were by him deprived 
of the throne ; though Pepin pretended to reign 
only under the - of king Theodoric. ; 

How long did Theodoric live? 

. He died in 691, aged 39 years, of which 
he reigned nineteen ; leaving behind him three 
ſons, named Clovis, Childebert, and Clotaire. 


— 


Crovis III. 


d, O ſucceeded Theodoric ? , 
2 W A. Clovis III. was his ſole ſucceſſor; 
but, Pepin being conſtantly mayor of the palace 
throughout the whole monarchy, there appears 

= nothing 


— | —— — 
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nathing ſingular in the reign of this prince, 
which was only two years ; for he died with- | 


pie, in the year 095» « . 


2 | | . a 


HO became ki of Fand after 
2 W Clovis III? 00 


4. He was ſucceeded by his brother Childe- 
Bert III. ſurnamed the 7; being very remark». 
able for his ſtrict juſtice. 

, What became of Pepin le Gros, during his | 
reign ? - A | 
6 1. Pepin was conſtantly mayor of the palace | 
of the kingdoms of New/tria and. Burgundy, | 

though he afterwards reſigned that office in favour 
of his grandſon Grimbald ; and Ratoode king of | 
the Fri ons, having revolg the ſame year Sb. | 
vis III. died, Pepin marched into his dominions, 
where having conquered a confiderable part of _— 
them, he obliged him to return again to his duty. 
2. How long did Childebert TH. reign ? | 
A. He died in 7s en 353 haviog RE; 
I 7 en | 


CHILDEBERT III. i = 
| 
| 


DAGOBERI III. 


D: \ \ 7 H O drove Chilaebert III? 

A. He left a ſon called Dagobert, 
ſurnamed the young; and Pepin le Gros con- 
ar a to govern the kingdom under. him as 

efore. , 


2. Dit: 
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9. Did not Pepin, on this occaſion, endeavour. 
to extend his power to a greater length ? g 
A. Yes; but he never abuſed it ; for be al 
ways maintained the kingdom in profound peace 
at home, and never made war but in the terri- 


tories of his enemies. He diſpoſed of the place 


of mayor of the palace, as if it had been his 
patrimony 3 3 though, till then, it had always- 


been elective. He beſtowed many rich gifts up- 


on the eceleſiaſtieks, and ien ever en 
the people. n 
D. Was Pepin le "0 ever ne F 
A. He eſpouſed two wives; Plectrude, who 
was of an illuſtrious family, and ſurvived him; 
and Alpaida, with whom he lived in the others 
life-time : by the firſt he had two ſons, who both 
died before him; by the laft he had Charles 
Martel, and duke Childebrand ; from, the firſt of 
whom the ſecond race of the kings of France * 
deſcended. 4 
9. How long did Pepin le Gros continue mayor 


| of the palace? 75 


V. 


A. He died in the third year of the reign of 
Data who did not ſurvive him above two 
years; but left behind him one ſon, named 
Theodoric, ey A child. mY 


\CnurzyzrIcC u. 
2. . IR O M ** Was = welgds Jeſcended 7 
4. He was the ſon of Childeric II. ſur- 
named Daniel, and had been perſuaded to ein- 
brace a religious life; but the French, having let 


* a grow, placed him _ ths throne after 
the 
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= 
the death of Dagobert III. and called him Chil- * 
_ 9 of g w. 5 ae e e 

3 c 
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2 Fr ROM what family was this prince de- 
ſcended?  _ | . 


A. He was ſon to 13 ad D e to 
Clovis III. being alſo the uncle of Dagobert the 
predeceſſor of Chilperic. | 
2, By what means did he aſcend the throne 
of Auftraſia? I 
A. Charles Martel, the eldeſt ſon of Pepin he 
Gros, having firmly eſtabliſhed himſelf in Au- 
Araſia, and being willing to have at leaſt a plau- 
_ fible pretence for continuing the war he was then 
engaged in, cauſed Clotaire to be eee | 
king. | Yo, 
. 2, How long did Clotairt enjoy the crown ? 
A. About ſeventeen months; during which 
time, Charles Martel had defeated his Enemies 
the Saxans twice, and then returned to Veuſtria. 


. a. -- a. 


* 
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CurLrenRIC II. 
2 W HOSE ſon was Chilperic ? 


A. We have no account either of 
his parents, or of his birth; but Charles Mar- 
tel, being deſirous to reſtore tranquility to the 
monarchy, made peace with the duke of Aqui- 
tain, who delivered this prince into his Ke, 
whom Charles Martel acknowledged as his ſo- 
vereign, and governed under him in quality of 
mayor 


oy 


7% 
_ 


or FRANCE 4 
mayor of his whole French ee with an 


thority truly royal. 
au 9. = what did the merit of cup: ur. f 


conſiſt?; 
A. He is l ein in the undes 


of the iale kings; for he was a wiſe, good, and 
laborious prince; having maintained ſeveral wars, 
and fought _ nn en | 


8 8 


+ 23 ee 4/3 8401 
THEODOR 10 I. 


2 W HO focceeded Chilperic I? 40 
A. His nephew Theodorict, who was 
the ſon of Dagobert III. being only ſeven years 
old, when i came to the crown, in 721, and 
was ſurnamed Chelles, from his hav ing Nrn. 
brought up in an abbey ſo called. | 
©. Did Charles Martel continue to govern the 
kingdom during the minority of this prince? 
As. Yes; and in a moſt glorious manner; for 
he conſtantly triumphed over all his enemies. 
What were the moſt remarkable tranfac- - 
tions during the-reign of this minor? 

A. Charles Martel, during the life of this 
prince, was engaged in a war with the Saracens, 
whom he defeated in ſeveral battles; but, being ſet. 
down before Narbonne, was obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege and return to Paris directly, upon advice 
of the death of Theodoric, which happened in 
7375 after an indolent mu of 17 years, 


©: 
as 


The InTERREGNUM from 737 to 743 | 
2 What happened after the death of Theo- | 


J. He 


doric IV. 
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A. He left a ſon named Childeric, fo. very 
young that he was not proclaimed king, accord. 


ing to a cuſtom of which there had been ex- 


amples in the reigns .of. the children of Clovis, 
and of which there were ſeveral ſince the year 


1380 the Heneh ſeldom placing their kings upon 
the throne till they were of age to — 100 


©. Were they not kings nevertheleſs? +. 
A. The title and functions of the royal dignity 


remained as it were ſuſpended, till they were of 


age to reign themſelves ; or, at leaſt, with the ad- 
vice of a council ; the royal authority during their 
minority, being \ veſted in the perſon of the regent, 


Who ſometimes took upon him the title of king, 
and even caufed himſelf to be crowned, of which 
there are inſtances in the N of Budes and | 


Naiph. 


1 How did Charles Martel behave on this 


occaſion ? 
A. He undertook avikings of this fort 3 von- 
tenting himſelf with his dignity of mayor of the 


palace, which alone rendered him regent of the 


kingdom; but ſome time after, perceiving his au- 
thority was as firmly eftabliſhed as he could poſ- 


fibly deſire it, he divided the government of the 


kingdom between his two ſons Carloman, and 


Pepin; giving Auſtraſia to the firſt ;' to the | 


other Neuſtria, Burgundy, and Provence. 
2. How long did Martel live after this divi- 


| lon? 
- 4. But a few years; for] cvhee from an 


effect of the fatigues of war, or from the failures 
of old age, after a long ſickneſs, he died at Quiers 


upontthe Oiſe, on the twenty ſecond of October 


741 and was buried in the Tk of St. Dennis. 
.. How did his two ſons agree about their eg 
ee dominions, as aſſigned by their father ? 


. I've 
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© A. The diviſion which he had made, occa- 
my ſioned ſome troubles 7 the king a by Pepin 
"48 undy; but they were ſoon appeaſed in 
5 wn ings Childebrand his ele 5 off | wy 7 
* | Had Charles Martel no more childs ? 

He had been married twice; the name of 
his firſt wife was Rotruda, by whom he had. 
y Carloman, Pepin, Bernard, and Jerome, all ſons ; 
F Adelage, and Heldetruda, daughters: by his ſe- 
. cond wife he had one fon, called Griffon ; z but 
* Carloman and Pepin, were ſolely concerned in the 
| government. | | 


2. How long did Martel ane, the ee 
ment ? * 

A. Thirty-ſix years. r e e 
1 What were the dete of this great 
man ?- 1151 * 4. a ” bs 

A. He was undeubtely the wo ader of — 
His ability was equally ſuperior in I 


7 1 Z 
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in the field to any of his cotemporaries ; his in- 
duftry indefatigable, afid his diligence ſuch as 
ſurprized the world; for he never loſt an oppor- 
tunity of advantage. He was ' ſeen with his 
armies to traverſe the vaſt French monarchy from 
one end to the other, and to fall upon his ene- 
mies when they thought him at a great diſtance, 
He was always the firſt to fight, and the laſt to 
Ay. The weight of his blows upon his ene- 
mies, whenever they fell into his hands, acquired 
him the ſurname of Marte! ; nevertheleſs, if we 
except his wars againſt Childeric III. and Theo- 
doric IV, he ſcarce ever fought but for the chri- 
ſtian faith: he was ſo much the ſcourge of the 
heathen Friſons, and mahometan Saracens, that 
we may venture to ſay, had it not been for his 


aſſiſtance, and the Re under his W 
Emer” 
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the chriſtians would have run a great riſk: of be. 
ing compelled to embrace mahometiſm. 

2: Did he convert any of the nations he con- 
quered to the chriſtian, faith? 

4. He contributed greatly. to the FROM ® "5. 
of the Friſons,  Thuriugians, and ſeveral other 
nations on that fide the Rhine: beſides, he put 
a ſtop to the enterprizes of the Lombards upon the 
2 church, by his command alone 

2. Was be not in great fauour with the clergy 
on this occaſion ?. 


A. Nowithitanding this, the briefly ſay he. was 


damned and the council of Kier) aſſembled in 
859, or rather "Hinkmar, who was in a manner 


the preſident of it, has dared to aver that his body 
was carried to hell, and that nothing was found 


in his 9 Fron except a hideous ſerpent. 
rom what occaſion did this ridiculous 


| ne ariſe? 


A. It was . upon an account given by 
St. Eucher of Orleans, whom he had baniſhed, 
to intimidate the great in ſucceeding ages; who, 


| perceiving the ecclefiaſticks become too rich for 


the poor and humble diſciples of Chriſt, might, 
perhaps, examine the titles of their poſſeſſons, 


and ſeize upon ſuch, as they ſhould find not very 
> lawfully acquired. 


2. How did Alurtebs two 1 amploy their 

wer, after the death of their father, and dur- 
ing the interregnum ? _ 

A. Carloman, being mayor of the palace of 
Auftraſia, and Pepin le Bref of Neuſtria, they 
took poſſeſſion of the government of the French 
monarchy ; which, at that time, was in a moſt 


mt condition, with reſpect to the clergy, 
who were almoſt in a general confuſion and 


diſorder. 
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o- CullLDERIC III. 

— Ho long had Frunce been eme A 

* king, publickly acknowledged, and pro- 

hs claimed ſuch, before Childeric Ill 

4 A. From the . 7 37> till the end of the | 
ſummer in 743. 
5 9. How came it to paſs chat this prince was 
SJ proclaimed ? 

8 A. The two mayors, . Carloman and Pepin, be- 
10 ing returned from the war, in which they had 
2 been engaged aginſt the duke of Bavaria in Ger- 
many, they placed Childeric III. the ſon of Chil. © 
4 peric II. upon the throne, but kept the govern- 

ment intirely to themſelves ; Childeric not being | 

1 above twelve years olt. 

; 9. What was the conſequence of this union ? 

: A. Two years afterwards, Carloman retired to 
/ Rome, where he built an abbey, and Hut himſelf 
? up in it; by which retreat, Pepin. became ſole 
mayor of the palace throughout the monarchy. 


. Did any thing more remarkable, happen 
during the reign of Childeric?— EK: 
A. The French enjoyed a profound peace dur- 
ing the years 750 and 751; about which time, 
Childeric finding himſelf infirm, and willing to 
devote himſelf intirely to the ſervice of God, ab. 
dicated the throne, with the conſent of his great 
vaſſals, and retired to the abbey. of St. Dennis in 
752, where he died two years afterwards. . 
Q. How long did he reign ? EE Dean ines” 
A. He had reigned but nine years een he ab- 
dicated, and was only in the 23d year of his age 
when he died: being the laſt of the Merovingian 
kings, whoſe race had * the throne for 335 
years; 


40 HI 25 

: years; e, 2 417, which is the'com. ( 
[A mon 3 of the e of the French a 
= monarchy. K 
| he. Carlovins an Lace. as 
1 Prin L E. BR RT. 1576 f 
7H 0 pony Childeric III? 3 
; A. Pepin aſſembled the ſtates at Soi 


| 3 ; Where his friends, having extolled the 
great actions be had atchieved, and the wiſdom 
he had ſhewn in the government of the king- 
dom, propoſed to place him upon the throne... 
2. How was this Propoſition received by the | 
French? | 
A. They placed Pepin ripen a buckler, ac- 
gording to cuſtom, and proclaimed bim king, in 
the year 251: whereby the crown paſſed from 
the Merovingians. to the Carlovingians. 

„What was the conſequence of this elec- 
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tion? 
8 Pepin immediately aboliſhed the place of 
mayor of the palace, well knowing, by his own 
experience, that it made a ſubje& too powerful; 
but it was re: eſtabliſned towards the end of the 
| ſecond race, by the name of duke, or prince of 
the French, and was e with the ſame in- 
conveniencies. 
2. Was Pepin engaged in any wars after his 
acceſſion to the throne ?__ - 
[ A. He made war againſt, Aftulphus, King of the 
El Lombards, in favour. of the pope, and took from 
L him the exarchat of Ravenna, of which he 
f woke. himſelf maſter 31 he was alſo engaged in 


ſeveral 


FETT 
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ſoveral other wars, of which the moſt conſider- 
able was againſt Vaifarius, which terminated i in 
the entire conqueſt of all Aguitain. | 

9. Did not the continual wars Pepin: was en- 
caged in, prevent him from nnen the 


affairs of religion? 
J. No; for there ei in the oof as; this 


time a ſect of heretics called Tconoclafts, or image- 


breakers, which beginning to appear in France, 
Pepin aſſembled a ſynod, wherein he cauſed the 
queſtion concerning the worſhipping of images 
to be examined, and condemned the hereſy which 
tended to aboliſh the uſe of them. — 
2: Was not this action a proof of the agho- 
rity the French kings ly had to aſſemble 
ſynods, for the regulation of matters of faith'? 
A. Moſt certainly; the ſame thing having 


been practiſed before by the kings of the cit 


Tace, aun ſnce x. their ſueceſfors. 
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CnARLEMAGNE. 
2 W. HO ſucceeded Pepin le Bref, in the | 


kingdom of France? 


A. When = died, he divided it between his 
two ſors, Charles and Carloman; giving Au- 


firaſh a, which was the moſt conſidera le part, to 


Charles; who, from his great actions, was after- 
wards called Charlemagne. 

D. Is there any thing memorable recorded of 
Carloman? 

A. No; he lived but a ent time, leaving at 
his death two ſons; nevertheleſs, Charlemagne 
found means to make himſelf maſter f the 
whole kingdom. 

= W hat were the exploits of Conn . 

A. He 


1 


x Chri 
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A. He marched into Italy to the aſſiſtance of 
pope Adrian, and defeated the forces of Didier 
king of the Lombards ; went to Rome, where he 
confirmed the donation of ſeveral lands given by 
his father to the holy ſee, and the pope in recom- 
pence gave him the title of Patrician, He beſieged 
Pavia, and obliged the king of the Lombards, who 
was ſhut up therein, to ſurrender at diſcretion; 
whereupon all Italy ſubmitted to him, of which he 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king, and put an 
end to the kingdom of the Lombards, two hun- 
dred . after its N in the * of 


2 Wa there not ſomething remarkable in the 
ceremony of his coronation ? _ 
A. He cauſed himſelf to be inaugurated with ; 2 


4 


crown of iron. 8 
2. Was there no reaſon for his having it of = 


this Seth) ? 


A. It muſt be, 9 it was the 8 of 
the kings of the Lombardi, who might have taken 


it from Bs Gaths, formerly maſters of Italy; and, 


perhaps, theſe laſt deſigned this metal, as a 


mark of the ſtrength and courage of the nation: 


be that as it will, the crown is ftill preſerved in a 


ſmall village of the Milaneſe, called Modatia. 


What farther. exploits are there recorded 


of Char les the Great? 


A. Having ſubjected all Graue N 
Eſclavonia, Italy, Denmark, and almoſt all Spain 
to his empire ; he cauſed himſelf to be crowned 
emperor of the weſt by the pope ; his power be- 


ing fo very formidable to all Europe, that the 


emperor of the eaſt alfo acknowledged bim by 


that title, and called him Auguſtus, in the year 


of Chriſt 801. : 


Q.: How 


men; in the ear of Chriſt 8 13. 


which 3 . the. aut nom now 


called the Chapters of Charlemagne... ....: |. * 
©. Had this great monarch. no alſociat in the 
management of public affairs ? 
A. Being enfeebled with age, and continual 


labours, he reſolved to aſſociate, his ſon Lewis | 1 


the empire, to caſe, himſelf. of the burden. 1998 
this deſign, he. aſſembled the grandees of 

empire, which, aſſembly, Was. called, the W : 
ment, at Aix la Chapelle, his uſual, reſidence, . to 
whom he declared his reſolution. | Miter, which, 
he put on his imperial robes ; and, Javing placed 
the crown upon an altar, c ommanded. Pk, ſon 


to take it, and put it upon his own den te 


For what reaſon was this done? 
„e ſhew his ſon, that the ſovereign autho- 
rity deſcended. to him from God, Lud not from 
ee 
. Had Charlemagne no more ſons | FIT Tot 
A, No more alive at that time; but he gay 
the kin dom of Italy to his grandſon, Bernard 


ſon of , Dein the eldeſt, Who Was dead. IL 


418 Hoy long after did this great mas live ? 
A. He died the year following, at Aix la 


Chapelle, in the 71ſt year of his age; and was in- 


terred in the church of that os which he had 
built, as well as many others. % Prot 
. What was his character? 
He was placed among the num « of fines, 


and his feaſt is, ſill. celebrated in France; while, 


on the ſame. day, they perfgrm. divine ſervice 
with great ſoleinnity in the cathedral of Metz, 
for the repoſe. of his foul ; wane ſhews, thar, 

88 * after 
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after bis death, all perſons were not ahotoaſly 
perſuaded of his ſanctity. He had many great 
ze of thoſe: which ien A 
great monarch, than a holy ſaint :. 
o D. Was there any, iy cs, remarkable un. 
der his reig g e 221% 
. We find the place of CunfPable eſtabliſhed 
in his time; though it was not at that height of 
power and grandeur to which it has ſince arrived: 
Pete Tt was a confiderable- employment; 
for whoever was Conflable,” was alſd commander 
of the royal armies. He was alſd called Cumes 
Stabilli; that is, count; or intendarit; of the king's 
ſtables; * we are informed by Adeimus, upon 
year 
apt was be ſtate of aden ain 
from Charls" Martel to the death of 'Chayle- 
. 4 5 e 144, aug 2 TE 21. 2485 wn 
A. Whilft Charles governed the kingdo om in 
quality of mayor of t e palace,” Leo! III. ſur- 
named the Tconoclaſt, Wag emperor- in the eaſt, 
who died in the year of Chriſt 766 being ſu6- | 
ceeded by his ſon Leo, who died alfo without do- 
ing any thing confiderable; leaving for his ſuc- 
ceffor Conftantine VII, at that time a child, and 
under the care of we" wife Jrene ;' '\who,' when 
| bet foi came of of "ge, refuſed to-quir the enn 
ment. e 
. Did not wer refuſal elne an irreconcile- 
able enmity between the mother and ſon ? © 
A. Yes; but ſhe, having more addreſs than 
the ſon, ined over the guards to her party, 
«who feized upon ' Conf? :/tantine, and put out his 
eyes, of och he died; in the year of Chriſt 
1 How did Feu Ars nth gry i 


em of Eo ; 
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after the death of Charlemagne W 
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A. She ſent an ambaſſador to Charlemagne, 


wich opoſitions of a marriage between them, 
and be" that means to unite the eaſtern and weſtern 


empires; but, befare this marriage could be con- 


cluded, the euere was rene of _ empire 


* 


by the Greeks. R= . 5778 © EY 


©, Who did aha 8 . for vmpaanind1: ? 
A. Nicephorus, who concluded a peace and 


alliance with Charlemagne; in which he acknow- 


ledged him e _ the eng and ron: 
Auguſtus. TCC ˙ͤ SET Vo 


. „ — * r Wa oa 
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FO wbom did the empire of the weſt, 
and the kingdom of France, Aevglye, 


A. Lewis,' immediately after his kather's de 
ceaſe, repaired to Ai la Obapelle, and 94 chere 


| proclaimed emperor and kin? 


In "what did the 1 of his cofortala | 
con t? en e CY n e, 
. Jie the pope's plating a crown of gold, en- 
riched with diamonds, firſt upon his head, and 
afterwards on that of his wife Tinga d, 
during the celebration of maſs. I's 
©. For what reaſon was this brinee ſitnamed 
the Debonnaire ® 
A. Prom his good. ctvitured- difpolitioh, "and 
clemency 3 by which rare qualities, he gained 
the Saxons, and rendered them faithful to Dang.” 
X What iſſue had Lewrs 2G, 
A. Three ſons; Lothaire, Pepin, ag Tad "2 
and his love for them determined him to aſſem- 
ble the parliament at Aix la Chapelle ; in which, 
having declared his deſign-of aſſociating his eldeſt | 
D 2 ſon 


- 
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ſon in ne empire, he placed the crown upon his 
head himſelf; at the ſame time, making Pepin 
ing of Afuitain, and Lewis king of Bavaria. 
2. What were the conſequences of 5 15 ” 
motto? . 1.50 $51 i 
A. After Tae had been atis in the 
empire with his father, he was invited to Reme 
by pope Paſchal, who crowned him upon Ee/ter 
Sunday at the celebration of maſs ; but, ſoon after, 
Lothaire being informed of a barbarous action 
committed by the ſaid Pte: he ſent the reaſon 
of it to his father. 
2. Whit have hiſtorians inferred from hence? 
A. That it is evident, from the whole of this 
affair,” the kings of France were judges of the 


conduct, and nee of the popes, and ſove- 


reigns of Rome; in quality of kings of Italy. 

DV. Had they alſo, at this time, an abſolute 
authority over the election of popes? | 
A. Certainly, which plainly appeared. for many 
years after; for when Gregory I. s elected by the 
clergy and people of Rome, advice of it was ent 
to the emperors; and he was not conſecrated till 
aſter they had ſent perſons to examine the lega- 
lity of his election, and given their approbation 
gr which was Aan in the your of Cui. | 


1 Had Lewis no ow children than the three 
fons abovementioned ? 
A. Les ; be was married a forond time ho 
Judith, his relation, daughter of the duke of Ba- 
varia; by whom he had a ſon named Charles, 
who was afterwards ſurnamed the Bald. 
Ss What proviſion did he make for this ſon ? 
Judith having an abſolute power over the 
will bu he huſband, and paſſionately deſiring to 


aggrandize her ſon, cauſed the emperor to 
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ble the parliament at Morms, and to declare Charles 
king of Germany; after which, ſhe deprived all 
the pa ſrom having any ſhare in the N 
ment of the empire. 
2. Did not theſe diforders of the fate 1 
the lords of the empire againſt . and ut them 
upaſh meaſures to ſeek redreſs? _ Map 
A. They immediately united, and oed 
the intereſſs of Lothaire, and his brothers, who 
made this the plauſible pretence for conſpiring 
againſt their father; whereupon Pepin: ſeized up- 
on. the empreſs Judith, obliged her to take the 
veil, and go into the abbey of (we: ſos croſs at 


Poitiers." N 1 1 113 5/4 5 143 Ar: 
What became of the emperor Lewis during 
this tail. rebellion?ꝰꝰ 85 


A. Lothaire, being returned from Spain and 8 
finding an open revolt againſt his father; ſeized 
upon him, ſhut him up in the monaſtery of St. 
Medard at Soiſſons, and took the government of: 
2 empire upon bioaſelf ; 3.in the: n of Chriſt: 
820. bn 

2. How long did * remain in confines 
ment? „ 

A. A monk. named 1 n to 
the abbey where the emperor was ſhut up, under- 
took to reſtore him to his liberty: with this de- 
ſign, he went to Pepin. king of Aquitain, | and; 
Lewis of Bavaria, repreſenting; to each of them, 
that their brother Lothaire had uſurped all the 
ſoyereign authority, without ſuffering them to par- 
take with him; and that they bad committed a 
horrid crime in depoſing their father, which 
they could not otherwiſe make nen Lord 
but by his re · eſtabliſnment. I 
2 How did this ſcheme ſucceed. ? 5 15 
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A. The two princes, | already weary of the 
Lr of — Wee gave ear to the propo- 


 fition, took up arms againſt him, releaſed their 
father, and put him again in poſſeſſion of the 
cihpire, marching with him againſt Lothaire, who 
was: obliged to ande Hinafelf, ' with all: his 
accomplices. f 

How did the old a uſe: Lynda rotor 
his Giſobedience, when he 157 him into His own 
pollcive A 2673 D808 

A. He- pardoned — but delivered: bis at 
hexerts- to the officers' of ' juſtiee, by whom'th 
were condemned to death; though Lewis re- 
| verſed that ſentence, and contented himſelf with 
confining them in monaſteries. - 165403 PIC Ot | 
2. In what manner did Lewis behave, after his 
reſtoration? Mort mus, 

A. The wickodideſs: of his- ſotts; and- his: tos 
great afſection for Chaflesy' 'oceafioned a ſecond: 
revolt, in which his three ſons united againſt him, 
ahd: took to their aſſiſtance thoſe who had been | 
_ Confined in the monaſteries as a punilungar lor 

their former rebellion. 

8 Did not the emperor march an Day againſt 
them? 

A. Min but they found eum to cortupe' his 
troops, and he was obliged to deliver himſelf, 
together with Judith his wife, and his ſori Charles, 
to his rebellious children. | 

. To the care of which of his bow, Lewis 
committed? ee 

A. To Lothaire, who kept him puter; _— , 
in the mean time, aſſembled the parliament at 
Champigne, before whom the empetor Lewis, be. 
ing accuſed of ſeveral crimes, was condemned 
ang depoſed : not nn, with this, 2 

— 0 
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took away his ſwotdy diveſted him of his rabesy 
made him put on the habit of a monk and then 
ſhut him up in a monaſtery. 


9, After being thus — depoſed, was 


Laut ever again reſtored to the empire? 


A. The Germunt apptared ſo full of indigns: | 


tion at the injuſtiee committed upon the 'emperor 
Lewis 4e Debanitidire, that his fon Lewis of Ba- 
Daria, proteſted it was done againſt His will, and 

reſolved to take up arms for his re-eſtabliſhment': 2 
accordingly, he ſent to his brother Popin to join 


him, and compel Lathaire to: reſtore, their father | 


his liberty and empire. 
2 Did Pepin: comply: with this react f 
A. Yes; he marched at the head of an hrs 
towards Paris, whilſt Lewis did the fame with 
the Germans, and were joined during their march 
by moſt of the lords of the empire; ſo that - 
thaire retired into Burgundy, leaving his father and 
brother Charles, at liberty at St. Dennis, where 
they had been confined: but the emperor's army, 
being compoſed of all the forces of the empires 
purfucd Lothaire, and took HintPprifortes, ''- Vf 
2. In what manner did his father puniſh kim 
for his continued diſobedience? oo © 
A. Soon after; Lothaire obtained: leave tod Ge 
to his father at Worms, where he hid aſſembled 
the parliament, when he caſt himfelf at His feet 


before them, imploring forgiveneſs ; whiétf W 


touched the heart of the got emperor; that he 


vor en) pardoned bim; büt added Area 
to his former dominions. 


D. Were not Lewis and Pepin o ended at 
this liberality ? Sues Oey 

A. Peprr died about this Ane 4 * lest two 
ſons: but Lewis highly reſented it, and this re- 


lane was increaſed by his father giving the” 
D 4 . SHUT 
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kingdom of Aguitain to Charles: the fon of 2 
dith, without beſtowing any thing on Leis. 
| How did Lewis behave on this occafion ? 
He immediately retired from the court of 
1 — and took up arms, to do himfelf juſtice 
for the wrong which he pretended had been 
done to him; but the good emperor was ſo cha- 
grined at this, that it occafioned his death, which 


happened at Mayence, in the GA year of his 


age, and in the year of Chriſt 840; Kid interment 


being in the abbey of St. Arnold at Metz. 
8 What were the qualities of this emperor? 
A. He had ſenſe and penetration enough; but 
he wanted that firmrieſs arid courage ſo neceffary 


to a prince, that would: me abſolute autho- 


rity over his ſubjects. He as good hatured to 
2 fault, and his clemency was too great. 


O. Who e emperor of the welt, and 


king of France, after ting "thy" of Tais * # 


Debonnaire ” 


A. Lothaire, his eldeſt aa, who was neuerer 


: ly ambitious, 'and-inſtantly determined, to make 


himſelf maſter of the territories of his brother 


Charles; but it being the intereſt of Lewis king 


of Bavaria, to prevent his elder brother from bes | 


2 too en bee: wo vined- e to W 


* 7 * 
a % hy” 14 * 5 $94 +; wi 3 


4 The three Wen beings in a a fu- I 


rious battle was ſought between them, at Fun- 
tenay in Auxerrois. A hundred thouſand men 
were left dead upon the field; Lothaire was de- 


feated, and forced to fly; and at laſt compelled 


to come to an agreement with his brothers, "by 


; which a new diviſion wt e Frenth —_— was N 
made between and {icy BIY © © 8 1 * 


72 5 4 2. What | 
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What were the reſpective territories allot⸗ 
ed to each, on this partition? 

A. Charles had eaſt France, or that part, which 
then was, and is ftill called France. Lewis had 
weſt France, otherwiſe called Germany; compre- 
hending all which now goes under that name, 
and was from thence called the Germanic. Tho 
emperor. Lothaire had the kingdom of Italy, Pro- 
vence, and es ; the latter of which then 
comprehended what is at preſent called the three 
diſhopricks, and the Lot Countries.'' From this 
time, the name of Auſtraſia was loſt ; all theſe 


countries being called, from Lothaire, Lotha- 


ringia; from whence, by corruption, is derived 
the word Lorrain ; . ad tits een nenn ow: 


of Chriſt 843. 


2. Was there in continuance. nf peace be- 
tween the three brothers, after this diviſion ? 

A. No: they foon took up arms, and made 
war upon each other, in a moſt crueF manner: 
the Normans, taking advantage of theſe civil diſ- 
ſentions, entered France, by coming up the Seine, 
even as far as Paris they plundered the abbey of 
St. Germain des Prez, then returned into Friez- 
land, where they had eſtabliſhed themſelves 


with the booty; but at laſt, Charles, having 


aſſembled * numerous army, beſieged them 
in Angers, compelled them to furrender, and + 
made them purchaſe permiſſion to return intu 
their own country, by paying bim a . fum a 1 


money. + 
2. How were' Lewis and Turbos enldlazed; 


during theſe exploits ot their halt brother Charles Pr 


A. Lewis reigned peaceably twenty years, 
without doing any thing conſiderable. Lothaire, 
weary of life, quitted the empire ; leaving to his 


eldeſt ſon Lewis the kingdom of Traty ; and to his 
D 5 ſecond 
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| ſecond fon. Lothaire he left the province of Lore 
rain, after which, he retired into a monaſtery 

put on the habit of a monks eh glied K ae, 
ee * 17-0 


*b4 FU 


bine 


eſpouſed "obo 80 te + * 
2. Was not the OD +a this TOP ai 
wards reverſed by the pope 2. Bob a 
A. Yes; by Mechvlas 18 1 ex neee 
Waldrada, and menaced Lothaire with excom- 
munication alſo, if he did not retake his wife 
Teutpergo; to appeaſe v hom, t e emper Ir ſolemnly, 
| Fore he had quitted WWalarada, and ould 1 never 
ſee her more. I 
N What have hiſtorians obſerved from hence 0 
A. That this is the firſt time the popes took 

che liberty of interfering in the affairs of the kin 
of France; and that the authority with whit 
the pape acted: in this affair, Was occaſioned by 
te diſagreement at that timg ſubſiſting Perner 
the kings, each of, them being geſirouf to gain N 
the pope, who, taking adyantage. of their dil 
cords, began to aſſume an authority DEP Mp to. 
his; re et: 4 
2. How long did Lotbaire live akte U this ? 
A. He died, in ee he the PR 
year, before: he left /aly, in 
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CHARLES the Bars, 


* u . „ ee n ens 


Emperor. | and king of France. 


; p | ym OP , 
W AA K Te 907 21 WAL 


N 2 * 


2. WHO Tacereded the — 


eldeſt ſon of Lothaire? 

A. Charles, ſurnamed the Bald, having ad 
that Lewis, was dead without male iſſue, i me- 
diately went into /taly, gained the pope by. dint 
of money, and cauſed, himſelf to be [crowned 
emperor and king of Italy, in n excluſion of his 
nephew Carloman, the ſon: of Lewis the Ger- 
manic, who came into Jtaly with, a enn oy 
ſign, in 876. | 

2 W at was « the conduct of this emperovin 
the opening, of his xeign.?..- {> 51144913 

A. To ſhew. his ſuperiority: 8 10 
erected” the kingdom of Arles, which compre. 
hended all Provence and part of Dauphinit ; and 
appointed Boſan to be king of it: 

Was not Carloman bigbly. provoked n 

his uncle! 8 ſu planting R _ 

A. He fmt, up arms to be revenged,:.but ſoon 
after made eace with him 3, then, turning his 


arms ägainff pope Y VIII. who had crowned 
_ Charles emperor, he entered Italy, and fell upon 


the lands of the — which were at that time 
alſo attacked by the Saracens. - 


Q. Did not{the pope lend for chili © come 


to his affiſtance ? : 


A. Yes, and he went Leger ieh we a are 


ignorant what he did there ; but, i upon his return 


through 
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through the Alps, he was treacherouſly poiſoned 

by Sedecias, a Jew, and his e in the 
year 5 * 47 8. Eg 1 ; 2 
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LEWIS the STAMMERER, 
Emperor, and kin g of France. 


2 1 2 i P"'TY — _— 


2 W HO ſuertebey! Charks the Bald . 

A. His fon Lewis, ſurnamed the Stan. 
merer; who, to gain the affection of the great 
men of the kingdom, whom he found more in- 
elined to the kings of Germany than himſelf, diſ- 
tributed to ſome earldoms, to others dies and 
to others dutehies; which was the original. of all 
thoſe dutchies, earldoms, and lordſhips, diſmem- 
bered from the crown, and erected into ſeparate 
ſovereignties ; ſuch as the dutchy of Aguitain, 
the earldems of Fange, Main, Anjou, and JADE 
more. 
What were tri exploits 4 

A. The merit of this prince occaſioned great 
things to be expected from him; but he had ſcarce 
reigned a year, when he fell ſick, and died at 
Compeigne-; having ordered his eldeſt ſon Lewis 
2 nike eee king, in the . of Chriſt 880. 
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| AS. Lewis 158 0 king after bis fi 
* W ther's deceaſe ? FORE 


A. The 
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A. The grandees, to preſerve peace in the 
royal houſe, reſolved to crown his brother Caries 
man Aut, him. 
_ How did theſe two a brothers e 
They reigned together very — [op 
when Beſan, king of, Arles, had openly revolted, 
they aſſembled an army, and marched againſt bimz 
after having reduced him to obedienee, they turn- 
ed their arms againſt the Normans, who, having 
conquered Neuſtria, ravaged all France: but the 
two kings defeated them ſeveral times, and. made 
them twice raiſe the ſiege of Pars. | 
. How long did theſe two princes a 
But a ſhort time. Leis died in the third, 
Ki Carleman in the fifth year of his reign ; the 
latter 1 in the u e „„ 550 
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c A2 2 5 the G o 5 6, 
Emperor and king of France. 


21 AD ws: prince any legal claim to the | 


crown ? | 

A. No: Charts the ſimple was Tawful heir; 
but being a child, and the French having need of 
a vigorous prince to oppoſe the Normans, they 
dected the emperor Charles the groſs for their 


kin 

9. How long did he reign in France ? 

A. About two years after his election, he fell 
into a diſorder of mind, which obliged the French: 
to chuſe another king: andthe Germans appointed 
Arnold, his nephew, baſtard of Carloman the Ger- 
manic, to be his guardian, and to govern the em- 
ire i in bis Read. | 

2 Was 
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9 . Was Arnie gs a with the de of 


A. He took the title of 3 and allowed 


his uncle-fo poor a pittanoe for his ſubſiftarice, that | 


e had ſcarce enough to keep him alive. 


2 How was he affected yr this auge of tis 


e WTD ttt n FEW Ge 


e a fer months after, being the lat 


king of France that was emperor; though the em. 


g 


pire did not 5 Ane, the famnly of Chur 
mai ge. 


2. What v was doing in France during this 


| chant of their kin Ws 

9 055 Rulph, ar. ci of Boſun king & Ales 
declared himself king of Burgundy, rs It main> 
tained in the uſurpation of it by the emperor Ar- 
nod; in which manner the ſecond kingdom of 


Burgundy. Was eſtablifned in the year of Chrit 


890. 

2; Is there any certain account what this King- 
dom of Burgundy firſt comprehended ? _. 

A. No: but Arles was how united with it, and 


the two made one ; which was indifferently called 


the kingdom of Burgundy, or the kingdom of 
Arles, and at that time comprebended Provence, 
Savoy, Viennois, and that part of Bungundy ſituate 
near St. Claude, which is Na. a — 
of Burgundy. v7 
2. Was not the dutchy of Bamse compre- 
Hended in this kingdom? 
A. No: for there were, at the ſame time a 
king of Burgundy, and a duke of Barguniy. 
9, How, long did this kingdom ſubſiſt 


FRI” 2 Only 144 years; and from its / ruins; ſoon 


after the beginning of the eleventhi century, were 


form ed the provinces of Burgundy, Oy * 


ennois, and Savoy. 55 


ee 


Ar. 


| death. 
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cua zins the SIMPLE, | 51 

V H= came Charles” the Simple, Nan 
the French had before en to ; Bet h 

now. ſet upon the throne?” w 13 
A. As Charles: the Groſs, Soar the oe o 
his underſtanding; became incapable of governin 
the ſtate, the people had recourſe to this thei 
lawful king; and . peer f ere car! r 


to be his governo. 


2, How did Eur bebe cowards this young 
prince Pr 115 

A. tothe Is not agreed condernmg his 
conduct towards the king, of whom he was gover- 
nor; but it is certain he reigned ten years, and 
did not reſtore the Ringdony to Charles the ſi. ample 


till his death, which 1 e in the year of 


Chriſ. .. 1 
©. Is there ny thi ing remarkable recorded of 
Eudes es 
A. He is ſaid to be the fut who: vol for arms. 
a ſhield covered with an uncertain number of 
wer de luces, which were preſerved till the time 
of Philip de Valois, or Charles IV. who reduced 


them to three only. 


O. How: came Charles, fon of: Lewis 
Stammerer, to be ſurnamed the Simple 2 

A. Some ſay, from the weakneſs of his under- 
ſtanding; though others ſay, he had ſenfe and cou- 


the 


rage ſufficient, but that he acquired this name; to- 


wards the end of his Reign, for ſuffering: himſelf 
to be too eaſily deceived by Heribert earl of Pers 
mantis, againſt whoſe treachery he ought to have 
been upon his guard; as: it w Was the cauſe of his 


1 * 
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VS. How did Charles deal with the Normans, 
who were now ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed in 
France? 
A. They were grown ſo formidable, that he 
judged i it moſt prudent to make peace with them 


which was concluded on condition, that Rhollo, or 


Rhou, duke or prince of the Normans, ſhould em- 


brace chriſtianity,and then ſhould eſpouſe Giſſe, or 


Gillette, the king's daughter ; who, for her dow- 


ry, ſhould have all Neuftria, of which the Nor- 


mans had been in poſſeſſion ck ſome years, and 


that they ſhould render homage for it to the king: 
in which manner Neuftria was given to the Nor- 
mans, and from them called Normandy ; _ in 


the beginning of the tenth century. 
2. Had Rhollo any children by Gifle ? 
A. No: but, neverthelefs, his ſon Wi lliam, 


ſurnamed Longſhanks, ſucceeded to the dutchy of 


' Normandy ; becauſe it had been given to Rhollo, 
and his poſterity. _ 

2. What were the l of Rhollo: 4 

A. He was a prince of great merit; and princi- 
pally made himſelf beloved: and reſpected * bin 
pick ach for his ROY e c 


5 . 
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RODOL HH or RALPH, : 
_ Dake of Burgundy, elected king of France. 


20 F what family was Rodelph: 2 
A. He was either grandſon, or nephew, 
to Boſan king of Arles, and at that time og or 
duke of Burgundy. 

3 By what means did he alete the throae? 


Hugh, ſurnamed the Great, the grandſon of 


 Eudes, was fo well beloved by the French, that 
3 


„ 2 — 


 bri, who had eſtabliſhed, themſelves in Germany 


'# 
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they reſolved to make him their king after the 
death of Charles the ſimple ; but, he reſuſing to be 
elevated to that dignity, they elected Rodolph, 
who was crowned and conſecrated at bi ri N 

9. How long did he reiggn? 

A. Almoſt thirteen years, and; was all that 
time engaged in ſuppreſſing the continual revolts 
of Herebert. After the death of Rodolph, Hugh - 
ſtill refuſing to be king, and not approving of his 
brother Herebert to be ſo, Lewis, fon of Charles 
the ſimple, was recalled from England, where his 
mother had fied with him aſeer whe death of; her 
buſband;! z S191 

' Who was the Aief of this a pi. 1 
wy 4 William archbiſhop of Sens, who brought 
back the young prince with him. Thus:Zewis 
IV. was reſtored to the kingdom of his father, and 


_ conſecrated at Laon, by the archbiſho op Rheims, 
in the year 937; being ſurnamed 


Outremer, 
becauſe he came from beyond the fea; In this 
manner, the empire was transferred from the race 
of Charlemagne, to the Teutonic prince. 


2. Who were the Teutons? n 
A. They were a nation ſprung from the Cim- 


before the race of Charlemagne; and all the Ger- 
man princes, that were not of the race NC Carte 
magne, were of this re 


- ; * 
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Lewis IV. ſurnamed D.Ovrazurx. 


T ow Jong did 251 IV. reign 2 
A. Eighteen years; during which! 


time, he was FRET of, in contiriual wars with the 


Nena and with Hugh the great, who made wr 
0 


Mirße⸗ under his prote ion. 
i fons received by Hugh th e great E.. 
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of the Normans, to divide the king's forees from | 
falling entirely upon himſelf. 

2. 1 ſucceſs had Teruis againſ the N. po 
mans | 

A. At firſt it was very good, the princighl place r 
having ſurrendered to him 3 but afterwards, im- S 
prudently entering into a; ſmall village with only Wl ch 
4 few followers, the Vor mans perceiving, them- ll 
ſelves the more numerous, ſeized him, and kept him 
priſoner, till he reſtored to them all his Rong | 
in Norniandy, nin 

= What was the character of Zewis IU? i ai 

He had great courage, but little prudenbei = 


for inſtead of gaining the affection of Hugb, .'who * 

was more powerful than himſelf, he declated him 1 

his enemy, which occaſioned Sons" wars and Ss? 

NN. between them. e e 0 

Where did Lewis. die i 'F . b 

25 K He fell ſicks and died at kin, in che yea I 

alGhr/ 959. 357 brioy 50 Fries oil 2358299 2 
22381 30, eit biin 46 2 TA 4 5 10 Risen 
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XX7 H A FT male ifue did Lewis Iv. leave 

as y hing bin A ATT TIO 81 > | 
"op Tad tot; Llibaire, and Chur. 
Q. Did the queen chei mother Nite 

huſband? . 

= 4 + but, ſeeing the kingdom divided, and 

not thinking her ſdf able to preferye it for her 

children, ſhe had recourſe to Hugh himſelf; and, 

knowing he had a great ſoul, ſhe put 1 

How was this d * queen ang 5 he 


..< 


* * . ; 4 . 
1 
| | 1 ; 2 
139 * © * A \ 2 | 
; 4 


A. With the higheſt reſpect ſl affe sion; his 
truly generous diſpoſition cauſed Lothaire to be 
crowned, and he himſelf was his tutor; but 
Charles, the younger brother, remained deſtitute 
of any portion; a thing till then, unexampled ; . 
the SED of the preceding kings, having al- 


ly ; ways divided the kingdom of their father between 
chem. 

1 a9 © How long after this truly honourable aQi- 
on did Hugh live? 


= 4. After he had ſettled the ſovereign authority 
i Lotbaire, and put the kingdom in the beſt con- 
dition it was poſſible, he died, eee old, quid 
was buri d in St. Dennis. Ces = 

9. How came it to paſs, that he is fo frequent - 
ly called in hiſtory, Hugh the abbot? 

A. He poſſeſſed the abbies of St. Bam, st: 

Cermain des Prez, and St. Martin de Tours; it 

being the cuſtom of thoſe times, for the great 

1 to poſſeſs the abbies, from Father: 10 — 
rticular inheritance. 

125 How, was Charles the younger brother a, 
Lothaire provided for ? 

A. During the life time of Lothaire I. the cove 
peror Otho I. uſurped Lorrain from France; and 
Otho II. his ſon and ſucceſſor, ſeeing. Lothaire was 
making preparations to retake it, gave it as a dut- . 
chy dependant upon the empire, td Charles, who, 
as has been before obſerved, had nothing your 
him at the death of his father. re of 

Q: Did not this liberality of Otho ocoafions ani- 
motities between the two brothers? 


1 
7 
> 


A. Otho deſigned it for this purpoſe-z. for he . 
thereby firmly attached Charles to his intereſt, and; 
ſervice : but this atfachment of his to the Germans 
eſtranged from him the affections of the French, 
A and 
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and was the cauſe of his being deprived of the fue. 
ceſſion to the crown. 
2. Was Lothaire poſſeſſed. of the dutchy of 
Lorrain by this ftratagem ? 5 
A. He attempted to recover it, and did ſo; but, 
a few months after the emperor Otho II. compelled 
him to quit all his conqueſts, and purſued him, 
with an army of 60,000 men, as far as the city of 
Paris, which he beſieged, after having Tor the 
whole country. _ 
2. Did the emperor Otho take that city ? 

A. The taking of it appearing to him imo. 
ble, he raiſed the ſiege after a few months; when 
Dein purſued him, and in the retreat defeated 
his rear-guard near Soiſſons. 

.F W hat was the conſequence of this defeat? 
A. A peace immediately enſued. Lothaire re- 


Amed his pretenſions to Lorrain, and the em- 


out confirmed his donation of it to Charles. - 
How long did Zothaire II. reign ? 
Thirty years, and died in the year of Chri oy 
9863 being ſucceeded by his ſon Lewis V. whom 
be had ociated with him i in his kingdom ten 
178 before. 


1 £ 
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A. He reigned hut one year after the 
death of his father, and died without iſſue; leav- 


ing no memorial of himſelf, except that he Wat - | 
| ny lalt of the race of Charlenagne. | part 
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The race of the CApETsS ; being the third 
race of the A. of. France, no H 
the throne . 


H u GH. CA PET. 


Firſt king of the third race. 


L 1 Lewis V. died without "Rue, did not 


the kingdom of France, by right of inhe- 

ritance, belong to his uncle Charles, duke of Lor- 
rain, ſon of Lewis DOutremen? 

A. Ves: certainly; but whether 1 had 

occaſioned him to be neglected; or whether he 

was become odious to- the French, for receiving 


Lorrain of the emperor, on condition to pay him 


homage, and for having attached himſelf to the 
Germans; they elected Hugh Capet, ſon of Hugh 
the great; who uſurped the crown againſt their 
lawful prince. 

©. Did not Charles, by force of arms, aids 
vour to put himſelf in en of the ingdogp 
afterwards? _ 

A. Ves: but he was defeated, And taken pri- 


ſoner by Hugb, who 9 him up in a priſon at 
Orleans, where he ended his days. After this 


victory, Hugh was crowned, and conſecrated at 


Nbeims; and fix months after, he' cauſed his ſon 
Rebert to be crowned alſo, that he might be ſure 
to ſucceed him, in the year of Chriſt 987. 
2. As we have ſeen, how, under the emperor 
| Lok the fammerer,' the ſeveral dutchies, and 
earldoms, were diſmembered from the crown 


what was their authority in the reign of Hugh 
Capet? 


A. There 
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A. There was ſcarce a ſingle lord, in his time, | ; 


who had not erected his lordſhip into a ſovereign- 
ty, or uſurped ſome ſeignory from the crown. 
Did not this greatly diminiſh the power of 
the king of France, from what it had been for- 
merly? | 
. Yes? Lok. ene he was ſtill looked 
upon as the firſt king in Europe; and was alſo called 
by ſome foreign hiſtorians the king of kings. 
. What were the ticles of the great men then 
in ee 
A. Duke, wy count only : A of biroh be- 
ing common to all the lords of the kingdom, who 
rere in general called the barons of France. 
. How came Hugh to be ſurnamed Capet? 
. The reaſon is not certainly known; per- 


Mol it was becauſe he had a great head; or be- 


cauſe he y was s the firſt that wore a hat, or 10 
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W. HO uccucdet ws Capes © ? 
A. Hugh, . reigned with great 
„ died in peace, and 
r, in che year of 


* the ſpace of nine y 
left the kingdom to his 
Chri/t. 


996. 
OP What charaQter have kiftorizna given. C | 
Robert ? | 
A. Thathe was wiſe, courageous, learned, did 
took pleaſure in writing for the church; being 
author of that part of the proſe vide read 
in 1 on Monfualey, in anden, of the Holy 


2. What | 


1 


2 . 


race of Robert, 


| | 2313 ; being SIE; will all the i of 4 
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9. What were the warlike exploits of Robert ? 

A. He reduced the dutchy of Burgundy un- 

der his obedience, and gave it to his third ſon 

Robert, in the year of C rift 1001; which the 

deſcendants of this prince kept palſcflion ' of near 

400 years, till 1364; when the laſt duke of, the 
dying without children, * 

John gave it to Philip the 1 his ſon. 

How long did Robert live? 

To the By 'of ſixty, and died in we year 


great man, BD 
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7 H 0 ſueceeded Rauer ? 1 et 
A. Henry, the eldeſt ſon. then living 
whom he had aſſociated in the government, and 
cauſed to be crowned two years before he died. ; 

2. Had he any mere ſons ? 

A. Two; Robert duke of Burgundy, and Fe 
biſhop of Auxerre. | 11 nal 

9. What is the character of Henry Linz OATS 

A, That his wiſdom made his reign, whichlaſt- 
ed twenty- nine years, peacead:e-and glorious... 

Was he never engaged in any wars? 

A. Only in one that. was. confiderable ; which 
was againſt the Normans, whom, by the force of 
his arms, he compelled to receive for their ſove- 


reign Milliam the baſtard, afterwards ſurnamgd the 


Conqueror ;. becauſe he conquered. BUS, 
©. Whoſe ſon. was William? n 


A. The 
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4. The natural ſon of Robert duke of Normanz 
5 who, dying without legitimate children, Jeſt 
him his heir ; but the Normans refuſed to acknows 
lege him for their ſovereign. WY 

9. Whither did he fly for protection, after t y 
had put this indignity upon him? IM 

A. To king Henry, who went with him inte 
Normandy, defeated thoſe people, and put him ins 
to the poſſeſſion of that dutchy, in the year 10473 

but, according to the Znghh hiſtorians, i in 1035 
when he was but nine years of age. 

2. Did not the kingdom of 10 come 
to a concluſion after this. Norman war? 

A. Rodolph, the laſt k ing of Burgundy, dying 
without children, appointed for his heir the empe- 
ror Conrad II. ſurnamed the Salic, who was duke 
of Worms, and had married the ſiſter of Robert: 
but Conrad united to the empire what he could ge 

of this kingdom, which was diſmembered in ſuch 
manner, that nothing remained to his mpeg 


but the county of Burgundy.” f 
What provinces were formed out of the 
ruins 'of this kingdom pd: Te 1 


A. Viennois, ee 8 and Sov: 
though Provence had been diſmembered fifty yl 
before the death of the laſt king Rey 9 
| baut, Ein earhef that province. IT: 8 
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7 HICH of the three fons of iini 


Y : ſucceeded him 7 0b V7 
. His eldeſt ſon Philip, whom he caufedive be 


"crowned, and conſecrated at Rheims, a little before 


his death. a 
9. How 
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. How old was Philip, when his father "I ? 
But ſeven ; ſo that Henry, a little before 
dis death, appointed Baldwin, earl of Flanders, - 
is tutor, and regent of the kingdom ; who ac- 
zuitted himſelf of the truſt with great honour | 
ind fidelity. 
. How long did Philis I. reign ? 
. Forty-nine years ; during which time many - 
emarkable tranſactions happened in ſeveral parts 
ff Europe, wherein the king but little concerned 
imſelf ; either becauſe he was not of an enter- 
riſing genius; or, becauſe he perceived that it 
as better to live in peace and quietneſs in his 
pwn kingdom, than fo _ itin queſt of fame 
and honour. . 
-D. Did he meet with no diſturbances at 
dome 
A. About the middle of Wo reign, he fell un- 
ler the cenfares of the pope, and was himſelf 
xcommunicated by Urban II. in 1096, in a 
ouncil which he aſſembled, at Clermont, for the 
Piſorderly life he led with Bertrade, the wife of 
ulk earl of Anjou, whom he had ſeduced from 
ter huſband, _ 
Was he fond of this woman ? \* 
Paſſionately ſo ; for he ſuffered himſelf to 
e governed by her in every thing; not except- 
g the moſt important affairs of ſtate; and, to 
leaſe her, he divorced queen Bertha his wiſe: 
ut, ſoon after, pope Paſchal II. ſent two legates 
to France, who prevailed with Philip to) ſend 
er back into Anjcu, from whence he never/more 
ecalled her. 
2. Was this the only affair of at 8 
hat happened in this king's reign ? 
A, "TRE ho. one, in which he himſelf had any 
E concern: 
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concern: ee many important afirs + paſa in 
other places. 

. hat were thoſe ? 

The conqueſt of Backed. by 15 a e 

of Normandy ; the long war between, the popes 

- and the emperors, for the right of inveſtitures to 
biſhopricks and abbies ; and the holy war of the 
chriſtians againſt the, Turks and Saracens | in * ia, 
called the CRUSADE, _ 

4 ©. Who was the E299 A of "Elf war ? 

Thy Jus * , Pope Urban II. who, having, fled 

T7 mito. We to avoid the purſuit, of. 
Henry IV. emperor of the weſt, convoked a 
council at Clermont, to whom he declared that it 
was his deſire to incite the chriſtians, to engage 
in a war againſt the infidels, Who had almoſt ex- 
tinguiſhed chriſtianity in Alia, and to endeavour 
to regain the holy-land from them. | 
Q Did the prelates and inferior clergy preach f 
up this propeſa]? * | 

A. With ſuch. zeal, that, in a thort time, an 
almoſt innumerable multitude of- French appeared 
diſpoſed to undertake that ede in the 
year 1090. | 
. Did the ſame zeal. ſpread. into the other 
kingdoms and ſtates of Europe ? . 

A. Inſomuch, that there was ſoon a, ſuffcient 
number of men to compoſe ſeveral armies; 
who called this war the Cruſade; and thoſe who 
engaged in it the Croiſes ; becauſe, by order of 
the pope, they wore red croſſes upon their 
ſhoulders. 

O. Where was the place for the general ren- 
dez vous of the Croiſes? 

4. At Conſtantinople: but the fr nk were 
almoſt the only people that arrived there; the 

others 
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4 baving 3 deſerted 21 or, b 
themſelves to plunder, were deſtroyed by the 
inhabitants of the countries through which they 
paſſed. In conſequence whereof, the French almoſt 


| 3 on the war alone, with a ſmall number of | 


Engliſh and Italians. 
9. How did Philip I. govern the kingdom, 
towards the latter end of his reign ? | 
A. The dight laſt years of his life, were yp ſup 
in inactivity and voluptuouſneſs. „ 
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* H O ſucceeded Philip „ 
A. His ſon Lewis; to whom * had 

entruſted all the affairs of the kingdom, for a 
conſiderable time before his death. | 

2: In what manner did Lewis conduct them? 

A. With greater wiſdom than could have been 
expected from his youth, and want of expe- 
rience, - % 

9. Was not the royal authority extremely. 
weakened by the indolence of the old king? 

A. He was ſcarce conſidered as any thing, in 
his latter days, more than the chief "Og ſeve- 
ral great lords. 

D: How long did Philip I. live? 

A. He died, at Melun, in the ſixtieth year of 
his age; and Lewis VI. was crowned at Orleans, 
by the archbiſhop of Sens, metropolitan of that 


city; which occaſioned ſome controverſy. - 


Of what nature, and between whom, did | 
this diſpute ariſe ? 


A. The diſpute aroſe from the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, who pretended that it was his. right to 
E 2 crown 
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| crown the kings of France ; ; and this pretenſion is 


ſtill preſerved to that ſee ; nevertheleſs, the kings 
have always poſſeſſed a right to be crowned, by 


whom, and where they pleaſe; though, out of 


reſpe& to the memory of St. Reney, who bap- 


tized. Clovis, moſt of them have choſe the arch- 


biſhop of Rheims for the performance of that 


ceremony. 


©. How did Lewis begin his reign? _ 
A. By endeavouring to quell the inſolence of 


the barons, who refuſed to pay him their lawful 


obedience. 
A. Who aſſiſted and encouraged the barons 


to maintain this rebellion? 


A. Henry I. king of E ngland, the > youngelt for 
. William the conqueror. 
Did Lewis ſucceed in this aiem pt ? 
4. Ves; and then turned his arms againſt the 


Engliſh, who had long been his enemies; but did 
not openly declare war againſt him. 


2. What was the ſubject of this war? 


A. The earldom of Maine; for Elias, earl 


thereof, dying without male iſſue, Fulk earl of An- 


jou, ſon of him who had been deprived of his wife 


by Philip I. pretending this earldom belonged to 
him, becauſe he had married the - daughter of 
Elias, took poſſeſſion of it, and paid homage to the 
king: but Henry I. king of England, pretending. 
alſo that this 4 belonged to him, took up 


arms againſt him. 
OD. With which of theſe competitors did Lewis 


Join? 


A. Hetook Fulk under 15 protection, and made 
war upon the Engliſb in Normandy. 

D. Did any thing remarkable happen in this war? 

A. Henry defeated the French, took the great 
ſtandard of F. runce, and carried it in triumph to 


Roan. h D. How 
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How long did this war continue? 
Z. It began in the year 1118, and laſted up- 6 
wards of 300 years: for though it was interrupted 
by ſeveral treaties of peace, none of them were 
able to eſtabliſh a good underſtanding between 
the two crowns. 


9. When was the firſt treaty concluded be- 
tween them? 

A. The ſame year the war commenced; which 
was done by the mediation of pope Calixtus II. who 
then held a general council at Rheims ; wherein 
he condemned, excommunicated, and depoſed 


the emperor Eu V. 
Q. Are there any more remarkable alias in 


the hiſtory of Leis VI? | 

A. Charles the good, earl of Flanders, fon of 
the king of - Denmark, and couſin · german of 
Lewis VI. by his mother's fide, having been bar- 
barouſly allaſknated at his devotions in the church, 
in 1127. and leaving no children ; ſeveral princes. | 
pretended. a right to the earldom. 7 

2. In what manner were their differences ad- 
juſted ? 

A. Lewis VI. as — OI lord, commanded 
them to repair to Arras ; among whom was 
William duke of Normandy, nephew of Henry 
king of England, whoſe pretenſions were not ſo 
juſt as ſome of the others; and yet the king ad- 
judged it to him, purely becauſe he was an enemy. 
to his uncle, the king of England. 

A Did not Lewes —_— his eldeſt ſon Phi- 
lip in the government about this time? 

A. Ves; the young prince was crowned and © 
conſecrated in the uſual manner, and his early 
good qualities made great things expected from 
him; but, a few days after, riding through the 
ſuburbs of Paris, his horſe took fright at the 

E 3 ſight 


* 


a 
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ſight of a hog, threw him off, and bruiſed him 
in ſuch a manner, that he died the * follow- 
ing. 

— Was not the king greatly aflicted at this 
. tols ? 
A. He endeavoured to repair it, by beftowing 
the ſame favour upon his ſecond ſon Lewis, who 
was crowned at Rheims by pope Innocent II. who 
was then in France, in the year 1131. To diſtin- 
guiſh him from his father, he was ſurnamed 
Lewis the young ; and the dutchy of Aquitain, be- 
ing at that time poſſeſſed by Eleanora, daughter 
and heireſs of WMillium duke thereof, and earl of 
Poitou, the king, to re-unite that dutchy. and 
earldom to the crown, concluded a marriage be- 
"tween her and his ſon, in the year 1137. 
QD. How long did Lewis live, after this mar- 
ning was conſummated ? _ 

A. But a few months ; ; for he died at Paris 
the ſame year. | | 
2: What were the qualities of "ry prince? 

A. He was fo wiſe, brave, and prudent, that 
his reign was glorious; having reduced under 
his obedience almoſt all the lords of the kingdom, 
who had withdrawn themſelves from their de- 
pendance upon the king from the end of the 
reign of Philip I. 

How many children had Lentz ME 

He left five ſons, and one daughter. His 
fourth ſon was Peter de Courtenay, Sink whom 
the preſent family of the Courtenays are deſcend- 
ed; and his third ſon was Philip archdeacon of 
| Paris, remarkable for his modeſty. 

Is there any thing elle remarkable of this 
king 3 

A. No; ;-only that, during his reign, a Norman: 
prince, named Roger, founded the n of 
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Sicily ; which has fince been divided in two, 
called the © Kinipb0ug#bf Naples and RO 


— * 


— 


. 
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| 2 HERE was this prince, when his father 
E died? | 
A. In Aquitain ; ; and, as the en of that 
great province made him very powerful, all the 
princes, ſubject to the crown at his acceſſion, con- 
tinued, contrary to cuſtom, in perfect ſubmiſſion; 
which cauſed great peace and tranquility through- 
out the kingdom : but, ſoon afterwards, he had a 
i quarrel with pope Innocent II. 
What was the occaſion of their die ? 
5 "About the election of an archbiſhop of 
Bourges: for the clergy having elected a perſon of 
merit named Quercinas, who was approved by 


the king; the pope annulled this election, as not 


being lawful, and gave the archbiſhoprick to Peter. 
© ©. How was this quarrel adjuſted ? | - 
/ A. By the mediation. of St. Bernard, * = 
: Clairvaux; who prevailed with the King to ſuffer 
; Peter to poſſeſs it. 
. 2. How was the holy war conducted, The 0 

during this reign? | = gow 

A. The number of Chriſtians who. 


; had conquered Syria, being ſo greatly liminiſhed 

"Ip by time, and the continual wars they had to 

maintain, that they could ſcarce any longer reſiſt 

a the infidels ; pope Eugenius II. ſollicited the chri- 
ſtian princes to ſend them ſuccours. | 

; D. How was this requeſt of the pope re- 
ceived ? 


horted the French and Germans, he perſuaded 


A. By the zeal, with which St. Bernard ex- 
E 4 r 


thoſe 
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thoſe two nations to undertake the Cruſade ; and 
the king departed for this expedition with an army 
of 80,000 men, accompanied by moſt of the no- 
bility in the kingdom, in the year 1147 : the em- 
ym having alſo done _ _ with a numerous 
arm 
=” Did theſe two 2 monarchs atchieve any 
| ching worthy of their 18. - ie 
A. The prophecy of St. Bernard, in which he 
had foretold their happy ſucceſs in this war, Was 
not fulfilled. The emperor was betrayed by his 
guides, and his army cut in pieces; nor was the 
king more ſucceſsful ; for having ſummoned all 
the princes, and other the moſt conſiderable among 
the chriſtians, to the city of Acre, antiently called 
Ptolemaid, 10 conſult with them what was neceſ- 
„ ſary to be done; it was reſolved to beſiege the 
city of Damas, capital of Iſia minor, which they 
found ſo impregnable, that they were compelled 
to raiſe the ſiege; when the king and the emperor, 
having diſcovered the perfidy of the Syrians, re- 
turned into their own dominions. 
How did queen Eleanora behave, during the 
abſexce of her royal conſort ? _ 

A. She proftituted herſelf indifferently to all 
ſorts of perſons, without taking the leaſt care to 
conceal her ſhame ; ſo that the king determined 

to ſeparate, from her ; ; his pretence for this ſepa- 
ration being the kindred there was between them: 
whereupon he cauſed his marriage: to be declared 
null, by an aſſembly of prelates, and great men * 
the kingdom, in the year 1152. "Rp 
©. Did Lewis marry again? 

I. He married Ages the daughter of Theobald, 

earl of Champagne, by whom he had a ſon, which 


he named Philip, and gave him the ſurname of 
L 


{ 
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God's gift; but his many good 12 after- 
wards gave him the name of Augiſtusn. 

What became of Eleanora s 

A. Immediately after her ſeparation, he mar- 
ried Henry earl of Anjou, and duke of Vor- 
mandy, who was declared ſucceſſor to Stephen 
king of England ; and who accordingly ſucceeded 
him, two years after his marriage, when he found 
himſelf on a ſudden, the moſt puiſſant prince in 
Europe ; being, at the ſame time, king of England, 
duke of Normandy and Aquitain, earl of Anjou, 
Poitou, Tourain, and Maine. . He alſo conquered 
Ireland ſome years afterwards. . 

Did not Henry II. king of England, at 
this inns, lay claim to the earldom of Thoulouſes 
part of the dutchy of Aquitain ? 

A. Yes; but without effect: whereupon 
Henry declared war againſt Lewis, to obtain poſ- 
ſeiion of it by force; but the conqueſt of {re- 
land, in which he was then engaged, prevented 
him from making any progreſs in his deſign ; and 
peace was concluded between them; which was 
confirmed by the marriage of Henry, eldeſt ſon of 
the king of England, with Eleanora, the daugh- 
ter of Lewis. This' alliance between the two 
kings was farther renewed, by the marriage of 
Richard ſecond ſon of the king of England and 
duke of Aquitain, to Adelles, the king O bond 
daughter, in the year 1176. 

Q. Was not Lewis now almoſt worn out with 
age: 
of He fell into a paralytic diſorder, and re- 
ſolved to put his ſon Philip in poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom; who was accordingly crowned by St. 
| Sabinus, archbiſhop of Rheims, in 1179. 5 
How long did Lewis ſurvive his ſon's 


coronatton ? 


FE 5 4 Having 
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A. Having abways had a great veneration för 

Thebes Becket, 1 of Canterbury, Who 
had been barbarou apm ded in his own 8 . 
by the order of Henry II. king of England; 
ſatisfy that love which he preſerved for his ** 
mory, Lew:s went into England, after his death 
to viſit his tomb; and, at his return from this. 
voyage, he died, in the year 1180, aged 60. 
2. Is there any my funken remarkable re- 

corded of Lewis VII. 
Under his reign, the. e; of Paris 
firſt became celebrated z conſiſting: of a ſociety of 
ſeveral perſons, who applied themſelves, ſome to 
teach, and others to ſtudy, ſuch ſciences as have 
been approved and cſtabliſhed my the ine. 
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2 BY 8 was * the \ ng ficceeded k 
A. By his..ſon Philip, whom he had 
pts! 3 to be 3 before his death: however, 
Philip reſolved. to be crowned again; and, at the 
ſame time, caufed. his conſort, Elizabeth of 
Hainault, alſo to be crowned.. + 
2. What actions were performed by Phili, 
in the beginning of his rein? 
A. He ſignalized it by the juſt puniſhment 
which he inflicted on the Fews, in depriving them 
of their eſtates, and baniſhing them out of the 
kingdom; but permitting them to carry their 
moveables. r ; which was. done in the year. 
1182. 
©. Did he never ſuffer, the 7ews. to return: 


again 7. Pp 
5 1 
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A. A few days afterwards, having occaſion for 
money to defray the expences of the wars he was 
engaged in, he was obliged to ſell them this 
permiſſion. 


O. What other memorable eAlions were per 
formed by Philip? 

A. 5 II. king of England, Mitt giren 
the kingdom of Poitou, to his ſon Richard; Phi- 
lip inſiſted upon that prince's rendering bim ho- 
mage for it, as he was obliged: but Henry raiſed 
ſo many obſtacles to retard the performance, that 
the king, taking them for a refuſal, entered the 
territories of the Engliſh with an army, took the 
cities of Mans, Tours, and ſeveral others, defeat- 
ing the Engliſh wherever they oppoſed him ; 
which ſo greatly chagrined . that W fell 
lick, and died at Chinon, 

9. Did the war continue after the death of 
Henry © 

A. Richard, bis ſon bs" ſucceſlor, ſued for 
peace, which was readily granted; and after 
Philip had received the homage which was before 
reſuſed, he generouſly reſtored to him all that 
had been taken from Him. 

9. How did Richard and Philly agree, after 
the concluſion cf this peace? 

A. The two kings went together to aſſiſt the 
chriſtians of the holy land, againſt the infidels; 
and Philip, before his departure, made his will 
in form of letters. 


Als there any thing proper to remark on 
this occaſion? 

A. Only; that, by theſe letters, Philip ap- 
pointed William archbiſhop of Rheims, his uncle, 
to govern the kingdom, in conjunction with the 
queen his mother, during his abſence, 


2. In 
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| MP, In what manner did Pbilip and 
The third "Richerd proceed? 


a ee, be departed to * war wg 
| on Saladin, king of Syria and Zxypt, 


who had made himſelf maſter of the eity of Je- 


ruſalem, and almoſt all thoſe cities which the 


chriſtians had before poſſeſſed in Syria. 


QD. How were the expences of this War de. 


frayed ? 


A. A WARY afſembly of the ſtates granted | 
the king leave to raiſe the tenths upon the poſſeſ- 
fions of all his ſubjects 3 which tax was called 


the Saladin. 


2. What rout did the French an E reli | 


forces take ? 
1:14 They marched firſt into Sicily, where 
Richard — go no farther, declaring that he 


could not leave Sicily for ſix months; but he 


Jeſt all the French forees under his command with 
Philip, to proceed on the intended expedition. 
Which way did Philip, when he became 
ſole commander of the combined army, direct his 
courſe. | 
A. After a navigation 1 a few days, bs ar- 
rived before the city of Acre, the ancient Ptole- 
maid, upon the confines of Phenicia and Pa- 
leine, in 1191; whither he was followed by 
N Richard ſome months afterwards. 


What was done by the two princes, after 


this [room junction? 
A. They laid ſiege to the city of Acre; but, 
during the whole time of it, Philip and Richard 


had continual diſſentions; and, conſidering the 
mutual hatred they bore to each other, it is no 


wonder they continually diſagreed. 


V What 1 was the reſult of their diſagreement | * 


A. The 


t 


\ 
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A. The Engliſh, through jeplonſy of the 
French, behaved ill in the ſiege, and did not ar- 
rive till towards the end of it; nevertheleſs, they 
would not allow the French che glory of ng 
reduced it. 

©. By what aQtion were ; the beſieged obliged 
to ſurrender ? 

A. By the taking of the tower, which the 
French carried by aſſault; upon which occaſion, 
Alberic, the king's marſhal, was ſlain ; which is 
the firſt time mention is made in hiſtory of a. 
marſhal of France, as being a conſiderable officer. 

2. What was done by theſe combined powers, 
after the reduction of the city of Acre ? 

A. Philip embarked, and returned into France; 
while Richard remained in Syria, and continued 
to carry on the war againſt the infidels. 

9, What was the behaviour of Philip, on his 
arrival in France? 

A. He entered the territories of the Engliſh 
with an army ; and, taking advantage of the ab- 
ſence of Richard, Nr ſeveral towns in Nor- © 
mandy ; which obliged the king of Lau to 
think of returning. 

©, Did not this perfidious action cauſe greater 
animoſities between the two kings? Rs 
A. Upon the return of Richard, the fury of 
the war was redoubled ;. but it did not put a 
ſtop to the good ſucceſs of Philip; who, upon 
all occaſions defeated his adverſary, though he 
was aſſiſted by the Cotterels, who fought for him 
againſt their Jawful ſovereign. 

Q: Who were theſe Cotterels ? 

A. They were a multitude of wretches ; wha, 
having aſſembled at Bourges, had elected them- 
ſelves officers; 3 and, being formed into a conſi- 
derable 
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derable ol of troops, Plundered and ravaged 


the count 


©. Did not Philip endeavour to ſuppreſs them ? 


A. He fent forces againſt them, who killed a 


"conſiderable number; 3 whereupon the reſt fled to 
the Engliſb, to whom they were very ſerviceable, | 


2. How long did this war continue ? 
A. Almoſt fix years; though it was interrupt- 


ea by ſeveral treaties, which were not ſo well 


obferved on either fide as might be expected. 


: What were the tranſactions of Philip, after 


the « eath of Richard ? 


A. Philip ſoon after married a ſecond 1 


named Gilberge, ſiſter of Canute king of Den. 
mark; who, but for what reaſon is uncertain, 


became ſo inſupportable to him, that, after three 


months, he cauſed this marriage to be annulled 
by an aſſembly of biſhops 


Q. Did wk her N Canute complain of 


this injury, to pope Celgſtin III? 

A. To very little purpoſe: for the pope had not 
eourage to act with that vigour which was neceſ- 
fary on this occaſion ; and the 4 following, 
1196, Philip married another wi 
daughter of the, duke of Moravia, which occa- 
ſioned the king of Denmar# to renew his com- 
plaint : whereupon, the pope ſent the cardinal 


St. Mary, as his legate into France; who, in 1199, 


aſſembled a council of all the prelates of the king- 


dom at Dijon; and, with their conſent, laid the 
kingdom under interdiction, if, within twenty 


days, the king did not re-take his lawful wife. 
What was the meaning of laying the coun- 
try under interdiction 4 


A. It was to forbid the celebration of divine | 


ſervice in it; 5 for to interdict a prieſt, or any 
eccleſiaſtic, 


called Agnes, 


eccleſiaſtic, was to forbid him. to perform the 
functions of his. mĩniſtry. e 8 4 | A 1 1 
2, Was not the king highly provoked at this 
ptocee dug f f!ß; pes 

A. He uſed all the prelates, who aſſiſted in that 
council, with great cruelty ; deprived ſeveral of 
them of their benefices ; and cauſed the queen 
to be impriſoned ;. but another eouncil being call- 
ed, in which the king aſſiſted, and finding the iſſue 
would not be favourable to him, he acquainted. 
them, that they need not give themſelves any fur- . 
ther trouble in the deciſion of an affair, which 
he had himſelf determined, by retaking the queen 
his wilt, ̃ . . 
9. What became of Mary, whom the king: 
had married after his feparation from Gilberge? 
A. She died with grief; becauſe. her marriage 
with the king was not legitimate : but the 
legitimated a ſon and daughter, that Philip had: 
by her; which action occaſioned great diſ- 
pleaſure. | 7 * 


9, What elfe was done by Philip, after the 


death of Richard king of England?  _ 
A. Richard, who was killed at Limouſin, 
having left no children, was ſucceeded by 
his brother John, in prejudice to the right of 
his nephew Arthur, duke of Bretagne, who 
had been appointed heir to the crown of Eng- 
land by his deceaſed uncle. Arthur diſputed the 
title with him, and a furious war enſued ; of 
which Philip taking advantage at this juncture, 
entered Normandy, where he made a great pro- 


greſs, took Arthur under his protection, and ſeiſed 
upon the. earldom of Anjou. 5 

2, Was John able to reſiſt theſe two enemies? 
A. He ſued for peace, and obtained it. 

N | | 2. What 
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N What were che conditions on whic 
treaty was founded ?. ” 
4. That John ſhould do homage to Phil, 
for all his poſſeſſions in France; and that the I, 
mer ſhould keep all that he had taken from him. 
2. Did this peace laſt for yl conſiderable 

time? 7 
A. Whether Philip ſought a pretence to de- 
clare war, or whether he might have any other 
Teaſon to act as he did, he ordered the king of 
England to come to Paris, and do him homage; 
| which Jolm having refuſed, he declared war a- 
gainſt him, and furniſhed Arthur with troops and 
money, to enable him to make war on his ſide 


alſo. | 
What ficcels had Arthur Fl 


. He entered Poitou, without knowing he | 
country; and, falling into an ambuſcade, Was 


taken by his uncle, who put him to death. 
What was the conſequence of this murder! 
Pg Conſtance, counteſs of Bretagne, mother 
of Arthur, demanded juſtice of Philip for the 
death of her ſon; and Philip ſummoned the 
king of England to appear before the houfe of 
peers of France, there to be tried for the crime 
of which he was accuſed. 


Is there any Thing farther related by . 


ſtorians, concerning this affair? 
A. Some ſay, on John s not appearing, he was 
condemned to die, as guilty of the death of his 
nephew; that he was declared a rebel, for not 0 
pearing before the peers of France ; 3 and, as 
ſuch, deprived of all his poſſeſſions in that 
kin dom. a 
Was this decree ever executed? 5 
A. It was in part; for Philip took ho arms, 
and- 


\ 
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and reduced all Normandy under his obedience, 
re- uniting this province to the kingdom, in the 
year 1204; two hundred and. ſeventy years after 
it had been given to Rhollo, duke of the Nor- 


mans. After this, the war continued in Poitou 


and Aguitain; where Philip took ſeveral towns, 
and among others the city of Poitiers... - © 

D. Is there any thing to remark on this oe 
caſion? 

J. The condemnation of John king of England, 
is the firſt place in hiſtory where the peers of 
France are mentioned. 

D. Of what number and quality did theſe 
peers of France conſiſt ? ' 

A. They were in number twelve ; 3 fix eccle- 
ſiaſtical, and fix ſecular. The ecclefiaſtics 
were, and are ill, the archbiſhop and duke of 
Rheins; the biſhop and duke of Langres; the 
biſhop and duke pt Laon; the biſhop and 
earls of Noyon, Beavois, and Chalons ; to whom 
Lewis XIV. has fince added the archbiſhop of 
Paris, and alſo created him a duke and peer: 771 

©. Who were the ſecular peers? +4 3 

A. The dukes of Normandy, Aquitain, ind 
Burgundy ; with the earls of 1 Champagne, 
and Thoulouſe, 

| 2. When were the peers of France eſtabliſhed ? 

A. No mention is made of them in hiſtory, 
before the reign of Philip Auguſius : but Ma- 
thew Paris, an Engliſh hiſtorian, who lived in 
the time of Philip, and wrote in the reign of 
St. Lewis his grandſon, has theſe words; The 
% peers of France, are the firſt officers of the 
** crown, appointed for the management of the 
© moſt important affairs of the kingdom.“ 

Q.: While Philip Auguſtus was taken up in 


the n of Normandy, what was done by the 
French 
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French troops who had taken up arms to aliſt the 


chriſt ians againſt the infidels ? 

AH. They took Cunſtantinople, and dubjeed 
the whole Grecian empire, 

2. After this" great nt; who was cle 
nn Av. 

A. ale earl of: F Waden the generil of 
their forces; and, laying aſide their expedition to 


the holy land, they wholly employed themſelves 
in keeping poſſeſſion of the empire they had con- 


quered, in the year 1204. 

2. How long did be keep poſſeſion of the 
Grecian'empire ? 

A. Only fifty five” years; ; for the Greeks, ber- 
ing entered into a general conſpiracy, revolted, 


drove them out of the empire, and elected M- 


«bart Palealogies emperor. —_ 
2: Did the French make any reformmiow' in 


the Greek church, while they were in Ty | 


of the empire of Conſtantinople ? © 

A. During or 22 the Greeks acknowledg " 
the authority a, . and were lubjeck to 
it; but ar appro this empire, the pope 
alſo loft his N in it; and things ing 
to their former ſtate, in 1259. 


D. Was there not a ſet of heretics ſprung up, 
about this time, Who ealled themſelves Albi- 


genſes ® 
A. Yes; and the pope- — excommunications not 


proving ſufficient to convert them, he ſent miſ· 


fionaries to preach up the cruſade, particu- 


larly againſt Raymond earl of Thoulouſe their pro- 
tector; promiſing remiſſion of ſins to whoever 


ſhould take up arms againſt them. 


Y. Did this preaching, and . | make any 
| Arn upon the UTEDES 5 
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A. Philly net being at war widhths 2 Eng- 
Iii, could not engage in this .enterprize ; but 
many of the moſt conſiderable noblemen cviled — 
themſelves, amongſt others, the duke of Bur- 

gundy, the earls of Nezers, and St. Paul; the 
5 chbiſhop of Roan and Sens, and almoſt all the 
prelates of Languedoc; Who elected Simon, earl 
of Montford, baſtard of king Robert, Sant 
and commander. in chief of the Croifes. _ 1 46 

2. When did this war begin? h 
A. In 1178 during meh, the deblation it 
cauſed in Languedee is unconceivable 3 for the 
earl of Thoulouſe, being a powerful nobleman, 
was at that timeè in poſſeſſion of thoſe little terri- 
tories, which now compoſe the province of Lan- 
guedoc; fo that this war produced. no other effects 
than thoſe of having deflated ſeveral provinces, 
and cauſed the deaths of many thouſand men. 

9. Was not the empire of the welt vacant, 
about this time? 

A. Ves; and Phili the brother of Henry IV. 
| cauſed himſelf to be elected; though the em- 
pire had remained in the houſe of Henry ever 
fince the time of his great uncle Conrad. 
8. Was not the election of Philip made 
void ©. + 7 

A. Soon after; for Otho IV: having been 
crowned at Aix la Chapelle, went to Rome, to 
receive the crown from the hands of the pope. 

9, Which part, did Philip Auguſtus, Xing of 
France take, in this diſpute ? 


4. He deſired the pope to refuſe to crown 


Otho, becauſe he had leagued againſt him with 

the king of England ; but the pope paid no re- 

gard to Philip's deſire, which he afterwards re- 

pented; for, immediately after he had crowned. 

Utho, that prince demanded all the ee 
W 


®. 


+ 


* 


* 
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which bad been uſurped from. the empire by him, 


or his predeceſſors; and regained them. 
15 Did not the pope pretend to domineer « over 
all hritendom with an abſolute authority? 
A. He firſt excommunicated Otho ; and after. 
_ wards John, king of England; gave his king. 
dom to Philip Auguſtus, and promiſed. remiſſion 
of ſins to ee ſhould bear arms again. 
him, in the year 1212. 
2. How did the two ſovereign powers Te- 
ceive their reſpective cenſure. from the court of 
Rome? 
A. The emperor, inſtead. of being diſmayed, 
purſued his conqueſts ; but the king of England 
made his ſubmiſſion., _ 


9. What was the ite of John king of Eng 


lands making this ſubmiſſion ? 

A. The pope changed his ſentiments, and de. 
clared* by his legate, to Philip Augu/tus, that he 
could not ſuffer him to undertake any thing 
againſt England; becauſe that kingdom was: tri- 
butary to the holy ſee. This change cauſed the 
king alſo to alter his deſigns and being at Grave- 
lines, when he waited 
over into England, the neighbourhood. of Flan- 
ders invited him to turn his arms on that fide, 
=_— Ferdinand, earl 10. een who had re- 


out, in the year 1213 

What were the N of the emperor 
Ortho, and of John king of England, by enter- 
ing into this league 5 4, They 


for ſome veſſels to paß 


aer 93 
A. They were to attack France, on two dif- 
ferent ſides, at the ſame time; for which purpoſe, 
the emperor was to enter it through  Flangers, 
ind the king of England through Aguitain, each 
with a powerful army; but, at.laſt, the French 
prevailed over them, and gained ſo compleat a 
victory, that the whole German army was in- 
irely routed, and many perſons of diſtinction 
aken priſoners; particularly the earls of Flan- 
ders and Boulogne, and the ; earl of Saliſbur y the | 
king of England's baſtard brother: which victory 
vas obtained, in the year 1214; near Bouines- 
Pridge, between Tournay and Liſle. 1 
9. How did the king of England ſucceed, after 
the defeat of the emperor Otho _ 
A. Lewis, Philip's eldeſt ſon, a few days after- - 
wards, vanquiſhed the Engliſb forces in Poitou; 
ind reduced them to ſuch an extremity, that.the 
ing was obliged to beg a truce, which was 
granted him for five years; and, in memory of 
theſe two victories, particularly that of Bouines, 
Philip Auguſtus founded the abbey of our Lady 
of victory near Senlis; and placed canons in it, 
which he took from that of St. Victor in Paris. 
9. Did the misfortunes of king John terminate 
here ? ee een ee 
A. No; for, ſoon after, the barons of Eng- 
land required him to reſtore the laws of king Ed- 
ward, and the rights and privileges contained in 
the charter of Henry I. which he promiſed them: 
but, ſome months afterwards, finding his affairs 
in a better ſituation, he refuſed to perform what 
he had promiſed. 10 . 


9. Were not the barons further exaſperated 
on this account? g . e 
A. They inſtantly elected lord Fitzwalter for 
their general, and marched to London ; which ſo 
| Intimi- 


a ee the kings that eee they | 
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attendants, or diverſions 3 ; but that he ſpared 
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require two; charters, | 5 
cilled'the 9 755 hes; liberties, or Magna. Chart, | 
and the ſecond; the charter. oreſts;ʒ which, hape ” 
fince been the foundation of PP Engliſh, liberties, 11 
9. Did not John endeavour iq revenge bin Wl 5, 
ſelf on. the barons? 
A. He raiſed ap army. of r by whoſe 
aid he atchieved ſeveral co "hr th e ba il 
rons having invited Lewis, ſon of Philip int 
England, he defeated John in ſeyeral encounter, J 
and made himſelf almoſt entire maſter of. the 
kingdom. 2 
5 Did Lewis continue long in England? 
No; king Jahn dying, the barons aban- fx 
doned Lewis, Ef ſubmitted themſelves. to their cau 
lawful king Henry III. then only ten years old. his 
2. How. Jong did Philip Auguſtus live? _ can 
A. After h aving. glorioul, . 55 forty- three all 
years, and ted te te profound peace for | eight Wi ma 
years, he died at cue, on the I 5th, of Juh tat 
1223. died 
GE. What i is the character of this prince} Fr: 
A. Philip Auguſtus: merits; to be placed. among Ss; 
the greateſt. princes: that ever reigned. By hi f 
| wiſlom and valour, he reunited ſeveral provinces the 
to the crown, which had been diſmembered from ; 
it; as Normandy, Vermondais, Poitou, Anjou, the 
Touraine, Maine, Avergne, and ſeveral other bap 
conſiderable earldoms, He was very careful, and 
through the whole of his reign, to amats riches; Occ 
being perſuaded that it was only for want of Wl bad 
money, that the king's his predeceſſors had not Wl wi: 
been able to oppoſe the uſurpations of ſeveral WM that 
particular lords. It is remarked, by hiſtorians, it, 
that he expended very little upon himſelf, his WW cone 
ack, 
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nothing for the ——_ of his ſoldiers, or for the 
repairing the fortifications of the frontier towns, 
which his. predeceſſors had ſuffered to fall into 
ruin. Beſides, he was: very- charitable towards 
all ſuch of the poor and NADA -as came to 


his aun | 
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LEWIS VIII. called the Lron x. 


7 rH 0 eaves Philip jy ey WE 4 
A. His ſon Lewis, who was thirty- 
fix years of age when his father died, and 
cauſed himſelf to be cromned at Rheims, with 
his wife Blanche of | Ca/tile ; having, before he 
came to the crown, ſhewn himſelf poſſeſſed of 
all the qualities of a great prince. He had lang ; 
made war with the Engliſb in Poitou and Aqui 
tain, and with ſuch fucxels, that, when his 3 
died, nothing remained in their poſſeſſion in 
Francs beſides the cities of  Nayort, St. John. 
i Angely, and Rochelle. 

Did not. Lewis alſo. endeavour to reduce. 
theſe cities ? | 

A. He ſoon altos laid ſiege to hom, and took 
them one after another; but the diviſion which 
happened at Rochelle between the Engliſb ſoldiers, 
and the ſoldiers that were natives of the country, 
occaſioned the loſs of that city. Thus Lewis VIII. 
had the glory of driving the Engliſb out of -Fronce, 
woo, till his time, were more powerful there 
than the king himſelf 3 and, in conſequence of- 
it, all the nobiliry of Aguitain, except the Gaſ- 
cos, paid him no for their peſſeſſions, and 
enen him their * 2175 
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-; How did Lewis employ his forces, after be 


had drove the Englih out of France? 


A. At the ſollicitation of pope Honorius l. 


be marched, with near 60,@00 men, againſt the 
Abi gen ſes, that i is, againſt the earl of Thoulouſe, 


and all the lords of Languedoc, that were Albi. 
genſes,; where he began the war with the ſiege 
of Avignon, which city belonged to the earl of 


5 bi 8 
id he take this city fr: 
Ves; but it coſt him dear ; for he not 


7 caly* loſt more than half his men, and the braveſt 


of his officers, but he himſelf alſo died before it, by 


a contagious diſeaſe that broke out in the army, 


yi gong 1416. 
What iſſue had Zew:s VIII! Hh 
* He left five ſons and one daughter, of 


20 Lewis the eldeſt was his ſucceſſor in the 


kingdom: however, by his will, he gave his 


ſecond ſon Robert the earldom of Artois; to 
Charles the third, who was afterwards earl of 


Provence, and king of Sicily, he gave the earl- 


doms of Anjou and Maine; and to Alphonſo, 


the fourth, the earldoms of Poitou, and Avergne ; 
as to the fifth, named John, he ordexgd both him, 


and whatever ſons he might have, to embrace a 
Lewis had likewiſe another ſon 


religious life: 
named Philip, who died long before his father. 


1 


St. Lewis, the ninth of that name. 


9. War happ ed in the ſtate, upon the 


death of Lewis VIII? 
A. Blanche of Caftile, his widow, and mother 


of St, _ being a princeſs of great wit and 


courage, 


* 


hay by ee 


It 


courage, 3 to * 3 1 of well- go- 

verning a ſtate, after the death of the king her huſ- 
band, took upon her the title of tutoreſs to the 
king her ſon, and alſo of the government of the 
kingdom; in conſequence of which, ſhe com- 
manded the biſhops and. barons of France to repair 
to Rheims, to aſſiſt at the coronation of St. * 
who was yet but twelve years of age. 

2, Did not the nobility lay hold of this oppor- | 
tunity, to obtain the lands which their anceſtors 


had been 11 of, * T een and 


Lewis VIII? 
a er 
2. Who were the einer lords that e : 


into this conſpiracy ? 


A. The duke of Burgundy ; j the carl of Cham- 
pagne, Bretagne, Bar, and St. Paul's ; who, after 
having made their demands, took up arms to 
compel the queen to grant them what they deſired; - 
and alſo refuſed to affiſt at the coronation. + 

Q: Did the queen pay any regard to the refuſal 
made by theſe great lords? 

A. No: ſhe conducted St. Lewis to Rheims ; 5 


and cauſed him to be crowned, a month after the 


death of the king his father, by the biſhop of doi 
ſons; the ſee of Rheims being then vacant. | 

2, How did the En, diſunite this powerful 
confederacy ? . 

A. What ſhe was not able to do by farce of 
arms, ſhe accompliſhed by her wit and addre's ; 
and though the continual revolts of theſe confede- 
rate princes, employed the whole of the King's 
minority; the wiſe conduct of his mother, at laſt, 
rendered him ſo ſucceſsful, as to reduce all the re- 
bels to their lawful obedience. 

9. What happened aſter this favourable e e- 


vent? | £6 
F 2 The | 
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A. The king, artiving at the age of tw 
{ent to demand Margaret, the eldeſt ee of 
the earl of Provence, in marriage; and having ob- 

tained her, ſhe was, by his ambaſſadors, conduQ. 
ed to Sens, where they were married, and CroWn- 
* 70 the archbiſhop of that city, in 1234. 

But did not Hugh earl of Marche, who 
* Elizabeth, the * — of John, king of 
England, cauſe farther troubles, after the young 
king's marriage ? 

A. He refuſed to do homage to the earl of 

Poitiers, to whom his earldom belonged, though 
required by the King; and, having made ſtrong en- 
gagements with the E nelih, prepared himſelf for 
war; but, notwithſtanding the king of England 
came to his aſſiſtance, L took the moſt conſi- 
derable cities in Marche; and, in a pitched battle, 
defeated the earl and his confederates, near the 
_town of Taillebourg. 
VU What were the conſequences | of this rc 
tor 3 | 
Y The city of Euer opened its gates to 
Lewis ; and the earl of Marche, being reduced to 
the laſt neceffity, had no other recourſe than to 
throw himſelf at the king's feet, with his wife, 
who had perſuaded him to the revolt. 

Wo Did St. Lewis pardon bim? 
A. Yes: and reſtored him his earldom, except 
ſome places, which he thought proper to keep, in 

1242. 5 
2 Was not St. Lewis very remarkable for his 


piety? 

. Infomuch, as it induced him to aſk Bald- 
win II, emperor of Conſtantinople, for our ſaviour 
crown of thorns, which was in his chapel there; 
and Baldwin having granted the king this relic, 
it was carried in proceſſion to Notre Dame, and 


from 


time? 
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nn thence to the the chapel he had built i in his 
palace, called the Holy Chapel, in 1239. Some 
hiſtorians ſay, St. Lewis, and the princes his bro- 
thers, aſſiſted barefoot at this proceſſion. _ . 5 
V2 Did not Pope. Honorius Ill. die about this 


A. Yea and Was \fiidceedot by Gregory IX. 
who cauſed the cruſade a againſt the Saratens to be 
preached up throughout Europe ; which was em- 
braced by infinite numbers, and even the . 


| himſelf took the croſs. 


9. What was meant by taking the croſs ? 423 
A, Whoever took it on theſe occaſions, was re- 
puted to have made a vow to go to the war a- 


_ gainſt the infidels : but the emperor Frederic, ſoon 


after departing from oy, reſolution, without the 
pope's abſolution, was by him excommunicated. 

Was not the firſt general council of Lyons 
called on this occaſion ? 

A. The biſhops from all parts of E urope, be- 
ing aſſembled there, to the number of 140, and 
the ambaſſadors or deputies of the provinces being 
there alſo, pope Innocent IV. opened the council, 
in the monaſtery of St. 7u/?, with a vehement 
ſpeech againſt the emperor e in the year 
12 

8 What was the event of the pope's accu 
ſation n 
A. A few days after, the council inſtituted » 2 
very wiſe ordinance, even againſt the pope himſelf; 
evidently ſhewing, that the excommunication of 
the emperor was pronounced without reaſon, and 
was null: neverthelels, the pope's reſentment ſtill 
continued. | 

2. Was not this affair the cauſe of an interview 
between Innocent IV. and St. Lewis ? 
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A. The pope, the king, and the queen his mo- 
- ther, had a conference together; in which the 
firſt diſcourſe was upon the holy war; but after- 
wards the king ſtrongly, preſſed a reconciliation 
between the pope and the emperor ; declaring this 
was the only reaſon of his defiring a conferenee 
with him : but, not being able to prevail, the 
king left him very much diſſatisfied.  _- 

| . Was not one of the king's brothers 1 marti- 

ed, when this happened ? 

J. In the year 1246, Charles earl of Anjou, third 
brother of St. Lewis, contracted a marriage with 
Beatrix, the daughter of Raymond earl -of Pro- 
dence; by which he afterwards became earl of Pre- 
vence. 
Lid not Lewis take up arms. againſt the 
infidels, to diſcharge bimſelf of the vow he had 
formerly made? _ 

A. Having eſtabliſhed queen Blanche, bis mo- 
ther, regent of the kingdom; and having gained 
the Engliſh by a truce which he made vos them; 
he embarkgd at Mar ſeilles,on the 23d of September, 
1248; accompanied by the queen his wife, the earls 
of Artois and Anjou, his brothers, and the cardi- 
nal legate of the pope; who landed at the iſland of 
Cyprus ; ; where they continued during the winter. 
The ſpring following, the king ſteered his courſe 
for Egypt and, approaching, near the ifand of 
Damietus, the ſtrongeſt city in that kingdom, of 
the ſame name, ſurrerd- -red to him, wihgut:lo 
much as being attacked. | 

2, Whither did he carry his arms, after this 
fucceſs ? 

A. Ir was reſolved to beſiege grand Cairo, the 
capital of Egypt but in this march, which was 
long, they wore frequently attacked by the Sara- 


cens; and the car] of . the king's brother, 
| purſuing 


or FRANCE. _ 
purſuing a 2 Saracens WY to great ea · 
gerneſs, whom he had broken, entered Molſora 
with them, and was there ſlaiinn. 
Did not this, and other 9 oblige 
St. Lewis to: make propoſitions of peace ?/ 
A. Ves; but the — as a ſecurity for the 
execution of this treaty, inſiſted upon the perſon of 
the king as a hoſtage; which propoſition being re- 
jected by him, the treaty broke off; whereupon 
he reſolved to return to Damietus bath the ene- 
my attacked him on the road, defeated him, and 
took him prifoner, with the princes. his brothers, 
and almoſt all the nobility of Tan, by whom he 


was attended. 

2. 0004 manner did che Saracens behave t to 
the King ? 

A, Sometimes with great civility, and at others 
with menaces g. but, at this time, it happened, 
that the preateſt lords of the Saracen. empire roſe 
againſt their ſovereign, and aflaffinated him in 
the preſence of St. Lewis. 8 

9. How did they behave tothe king, aftgr they 
had killed the (ultan & -...... 

A. They firſt deliberated whether hes ſhould 
elect their priſoner in his place; and one thing 
only prevented them from doing ſo, , according 
S the, ſieur de File, be mes: hes. With 


* What was that 0 

He appeared too ſtrongly attached to the 
chriſtian religion, and too great an enemy of the 
mahometan: but the ſame hiſtorian avers, that 


the king confeſſed to him, if they had choſe him 


4 


for their ſultan, he world. have accepted che dig- | 
nity. .:.- 2 8 
V How did wer & teal with him, at laſt ; „ 

F 3 A, After 
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A. After having deliberated, a whole day, whe- 


ther they ſhould kill him or not, they agreed to 
ſave his life, and to ſet all the barons at liberty; 


on his reſtoring Damietus, and paying theat 
100,000 franks. 


. Who were the chief piiſoiers' ? N 
. The king's two brothers, the earl of Flan- 
ders, the earl of Bretagne, and the ſieur de Foin- 


ville, chief juſtice of Champaigne. They kept the 


earl of Poitiers, as a hoſtage, and ſecurity for the 


ſum of 100,000 franks; but Lewis got him out 


of their hands the next day, by ſending that ſum 


to the Saracens. 

Q: Did the king, er he was releaſed, return 
immediately to France ? 

A. No: he firſt went to the city of ores, 
Where the queen waited for him; who, during 
his captivity, had heen delivered of a ſon, whom 
ſhe named John Triſtan, becauſe he was oy in 9 
time of affliction. _ 


Had St. Lewis no intention to recommence 


the war againſt the infidels ; thereby, to efface the 


diſhonour of his defeat and impriſonment ? 


A. The death of queen Blanche, his mother ; 
and the advice ſent him, that the king of England 


intended to undertake ſomething in Flanders, ob- 


liged him to embark, in order to return into his 


own kingdom: accordingly, he finiſhed the voyage 


in the —_ veſlel he went out with, and arrived 
in France, about five years after he had left it, in 
1253. 


J. What actions did he perform, on his return 


into his own kingdom? 


A. He firſt applied himſelf to reform the diſor- f 
ders cauſed in it by his abſence, and particularly 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice. He alſo took 


great pains to _ hn injuſtice of the ow 
dees, 
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dees, and the violences they exerciſed over their 
dependents. | 

85 To what other matters did his reformation 
extend? 

A. Being remarkable for his piety, he, in the 
next place, publiſhed a ſevere ordinance againſt 
blaſphemers, and all who ſwore by the name of 
God : theſe he commanded to be marked on 
the lips, ſome ſay on the forehead ; and cauſed 
this ſentence to be executed upon ſeveral perſons, 
conſiderable for their birth and fortunes: nay, 
modern hiſtorians affirm, that St. Leis ordered 
them to be bored through the tongue; but this 
1s not to be found in cotemporary writers. 

Is there any thing further remarkable in the 
hiſtory of St. Lewis? 

A. After he had regulated his domeſtic affairs, 
he ſent for Henry III. king of England, and con- 
cluded a peace with him, contrary to the adyice 
and remonſtrances of his council, of which the 
following were the principal articies ; . That 
{© Zewis ſhould reſtore to the king of England, 
the dutchy of Acquitain, with its dependencies ; 
which he ſhould hold by fealty and homage to 
the crown of France, and that he ſhould be one 
« of the peers of the kingdom; beſides which, 
ce Lzwis ſhould alſo pay him the ſum of 300,000 
<« franks : and, in exchange, the king of £ngland, 
e with the conſent of the princes and barons of 
his realm, ſhould give up whatever right or 
s pretenſion he had, or might have, upon Norman- 
« dy, Anjou, Maine, Poitou, and Touraine.” 

Was this treaty ever executed? ? 

. Yes : and, according to the French hi ſtori 
ans, the king of E ngland paid homage to St. Lewis, 
in the preſence of the barons of France and Eng- 


land, in 1259. 5 
' F 4 2 9, Did 
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©. Did not the barons of England, ſoon after 
this, revolt againſt their King? , 

A. Three years after they gave him trouble; but 
ſubmitted their difference to St. Lewis; who' 
cauſed' the deputies of king Henry, and thoſe of the 
barons, to repair to Amiens; where he heard the 
complaints of both, and gave 1 in favour 
of the king. | 

2. Did the barons acquieſce in this judg- 
mene'r” :;* h 

A. Yes: but, a ſhort time after, Henry giving | 
them freſh occaſion for complaints, they took 
arms againſt him, defeated him, and took him pri- 
ſoner, with his ſon and brother ; which laſt had 
been elected emperor. | 

Was not the hatred of Innocent IV. agi 
the emperor Frederic, now at an end? 

A. No; not even at his death: ſuch was the 
chriſtian charity of this vicegerent of heaven ! the 
ſon of Frederic, ſeeing himſelf fti}l expoſed to the 
perſecution of the pope, who had cauſed the cruſade 
to be preached up againſt him, reſiſted all his ef- 
- forts with equal courage and ſucceſs; but, ar laſt, the 
death of Conrad, who it is thought was poifoned by 
Manfred, his baſtard brother, put an end to the 
pope*s perfecutions: Conrad leaving a ſon called 
Conradin, who was in Bavaria when his father 
died, Manfred took the title of guardian to his 
nephew, and the government of the kingdom of 
Sici g. 
1 4 What was the conſequence of  Manfred's 
uſurpation ? 

A. The popes Innocent IV. and Arxander IV. 
both dying, Urban IV. ſucceeded to the apoſtolic 
chair, and, being a native of Troyes in Champagne, 
ated with ſuch vigour againſt Manfred, that, not 


contented with excommunicating him, he gave 
2 * his 


F bs. * 
. 4 


his kingdom of Sicily to Charles, earl of Anjou 
and Provence, brother of St. Lewis, on condition 

that he ſhould pay for it annually 40,000 crowns- 
of gold, as a tribute to the holy ſee. This occaſi- 
oned the Sicrlians to ſend for Conradin out of Ger- 
many, and to crown him with great feſtivity. 


This young prinee marched afcerwards into Ap. 


lia, and valiantly oppoſed the enterprizes of Charles 
but fortune did not favour his deſigns; for he was 
deſeated and taken in flight; when the king cauſed 
him, and the duke of Auſtria, to be beheaded at 
Naples, by the pope's advice. e. 

2. Did not the defeat and death of Conradin 
put Charles of Anjou, in poſſeſſion of Apulia and 


Calabria s 


A. Ves: bit ide dises held out foie time 


longer; though at laſt they were obliged to ſubmit 


to the conquerors, not having any one capable 
to command them: however, the murder of 
Conradin was afterwards revenged, by the blood 
of the French at the Sicilian veſpers. 3 
O. But to return to St. Lewis + was he not 
paſſionately deſirous of repairing his former bad: 
ſucceſs againſt the infidels, by a ſecond expedi- 
tion? e 2403. 
A. He aſſembled the biſhops and barons, to 
whom he declared his intentions were to go into 
Africa, and attack Tunis, a. very large and rich 
city, and not difficult to be taken : accordingly, 
he prepared for the expedition, and ordered his 


fleet to anchor near a fort built upon the ruins of 


old Carthage; from whence he marched towards 
Tunis, with a deſign to beſiege it: 

. What was his ſucceſs, in this expedition? 
A. Before the ſiege was formed, a ſickneſs 
broke out in the camp, of which one of the king's 
tons, John earl of Nevers, ſurnamed Tr:/tan died 3 
F 5 „ 
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the pope's es alſo, and the king himſelf, were 
attacked with the diſtemper, which was a ſpecies 


_ of the plague. 


Q.: How did his majeſty employ himſelf in his 


laſt hours? 


A. After having received the ee and * 


treme unction, he cauſed himſelf to be laid upon 


aſhes; and, through a penitent humility, expired 


upon them, on the 25th of Auguſt, 1270. 
©. How many children had St. — ? 
A. Five ſons, who all died before him, except 
his ſucceſſor Philip the hardy, ; of the other four, 
only one left children, which was Robert earl of 
Clermont, who married Beatrix of Bourbon ; from 
Whoa the preſent king of France is deſcended., 

QD. What were the qualities of St. Lewis? 

A. He was one of the greateſt princes that ever 
reigned : ſhewing great wiſdom and juſtice in 
the government of his kingdom; together with 
much courage 220 greatneſs of ſoul in all * ac- 
tions. 

- ©. Was he not blamed. for certain devout prac: 
tices ; as rather ſuiting the character of an eccleſr 
aſtic, than a great king? 

A. It is true, that his ſaying his breviary, waſh- 
ing the feet of the poor and religious, wearing 
hair cloth, ſuffering diſcipline to be performed 
upon him by his confeſſor; confeſſing two ot 
three times a week, and the like; were conde- 
ſcenſions in no wiſe ſuitable tghis wiſdom and dig- 
nity: but it may be ſaid, in his juſtification, that 
none of theſe either took him from the great at- 
fairs of his kingdom, or made him leſs regardful 
of his government; and thoſe who affected to 
deſpiſe him for it, at the beginning of his reign, 
found: afterwards that his power was as much to 
def cared, as his virtue admired, 
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„Was he not alſo blamed for his expeditions 
into "Ah ia and Africa; as ſerving only to deſtroy | 
great numbers of his ſubjects ? 

A. Thoſe who adviſed him to the expedition 
into Africa, were guilty of a thing highly in- 
jurious to the ſtate: but the war againſt the in- 
fidels was, in that age, 2 kind of general 200 


fatuation. 


D. Is there any thing farther remarkable of 
This king? 

A. When he was at Vincennes, he frequently 
ſat at the foot of an oak, where he heard all that 
would come and ſpeak. to him, none being pre- 
vented in approaching him, and judged their 
cauſes himſelf: this cuſtom he had from his 


predeceſſors, who uſed, on certain days, to ap- 
pear at the palace gate, that the loweſt of their 


ſubjects might demand juſtice; which was called 
the pleadings of the port, placita port, ſententiæ, 
or arbitriæ. Ht laſt, the virtues of this great 
prince, and the miracles aſcribed to him after his 
death, determined pope Boniface to place him in 
the number of the ſaints, a even yung ppg 

his death, in 1297. 5 

OD. What were his benefactions 1 . 

A. Under his reign lived a doctor of the ohis! 
verſity of Paris, named Robert Sorbon, who, 
though of very mean birth, was recommended 
to St. Lewis, and frequently eat with him; 
whereupon the king enabled him to found the 
college of the Sorbonne, which is the firſt, and 
moſt celebrated of the univerſity of Paric, i 
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after the death of his father; for, in other re- 
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A. After his death, his IF Fes 


Philip, who was with him in the camp near 


Tunic, was acknowledged his ſucceſſor. 
On what account was he Sm the 
Hardy 7 


A. "Bectuſe, he was not affrighted at Balg 


himſelf expoſed to the arms of the barbarians, 


fpects, the name ſuited him but little. 


22 * old was Falls, when he came to the 


erown?ꝰ 
A. He was but twenty z though * fecond 
fon Philip was already three years old. 


2. How did this young prince matiogs- he. 


war againſt the Saracens, after the death of- his 
father? TY 
A. The king of Sicih coming to his afliſtance 


with a fleet, and getting to the camp, a few mi- 


nutes after St. Lewis died, it was reſolved to give 


them battle; in which the king of Tunis was de - 


feated-: when the Saracens made propoſals for a 
peace; which propoſals were aceptcd and. a trace 


dle for ten years. , frat 


What were the in of this peace? 


2 That Philip ſhould retire with his troops; 
that the king of Tunis ſhould reimburſe him the. 


expences of the war; that all merchant 3 
longing to Shriſtians ſhould, for the future 

permitted to enter and go out of the port of Ae, 
without paying any thing ; ; that thoſe chriſtians. 


whoſe abade was at Tunis, ſhould have liberty 


to exerciſe their religion there; and that this city 
ſhould 
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ſhould pay the king.of Sicily the tribute which it 
had anciently paid his predeeeſſors. 

D: Did Philip embark on his return to aue, 
aſter the concluſion of this treaty ?: - YE > 

A. Yes; but Theobald, earl of C 
and king of Navarre, with N pd ak 
Poitou, the king's uncle, died in the voyage; & 
latter of whom leaving no iſſue, and being alſo 
earl of Thoulouſe, this earldom Was reunited to the 
crown of France. 
2. When was the ſecond council: of Lyons 
convoked ! 3p 

A. By pope Gregory X. in 12733 r 
poſed of fre hundred-biſhops, and one thouſand 
abbots ; where Philip paid the pope a viſit? _ 

9. Was Philip engaged in any other wars 
beſides that againſt the Saracens ? | 

A. He commenced a war againſt Ferdinand; 
eldeſt ſon of Alphonſo king of Caſtile, on account 
of a marriage contract made . between his ſiſter 
Blanche and this prince; but the whole of this 
expedition ended in nothing more than march 
into the frontiers of Spain, and returning into, 
France, without having attempted: any thing, in 
the year 1274. But, the ſame year, he reduced 
the Navarrians, who en In e lub 
jection to him, 

. Who, did Philip III. nt Ae the 

death of his firſt wife Plizabith of Arragon ? 
A. Mary, daughter of the earl of Brabam, nh 
was a princeſs of .great merit and. beauty, and of 
whom the king was ſo paſſionately fond, that he 
eauſed her to be crowned at Nn, by the arch- 
biſhop of Rheims. 5 In 


®. Did not the Siclians reno, about this 
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A. Peter, king of Arra gon, ä having pretenſioni 
to the kingdom of Sicily, through his wife, the 


daughter of Manfred, the Sicilians offered to 


take up arms in his favour; and when all things 
vere ready, they began the revolt with maſſacre. 
ing all the French in that kingdom, who were all 


killed, upon Eafter Sunday, at the hour when they 


rung to veſpers; the murderers carrying their 
cruelty ſo far, as even to rip up the wombs of 
ſuch women as they judged to be with child, in 
order to deſtroy their children. "© © 


. Who is ſuppoſed to be the author of this 


_ conſpiracy? _ 
A. A Sicilian nobleman, whom Charles their 
king had deprived of his eſtate. 


2. Did not Philip conſult meaſures to revenge 


the perhdy of the Szezhrans ? 


A. By advice of the barons> he raiſed a great 


army, and entered into the territories of Peter 


king of Arragon but this expedition ended in 


taking two cities only; for, winter approaching, 
Philip, on his return to France, fell fick at Per- 
pignan, where he died, in the year 1284. 
2 How many children did Philip leave behind 
im? | | 


- A. By his firſt wife, Iſabella of Arragon, he 


had Philip earl of Navarre, and Charles earl of 
Falois : by his ſecond wife, Mary of Brabant, 
he had Lewis earl D'vereux, whoſe ſon became 
king of Navarre; Blanche dutcheſs of Auſtria ; 
and Margaret queen of England. © 

Q. What was the character of this prince? 
A. He was very religious, and inherited much 
of the piety of his father. All the cotemporary 
| hiftorians ſay, he was unlearned, and remark this 
as very extraordinary; from whence it is proba- 
ble, the kings uſed anciently to give their chil- 


dren 
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dren great Jeni and that it was uncommon 


to ſee any who had not ſtudied, or requires fore 

knowledge of the ſciences. __ _ 
2. Where was his body interred? WEI 
A. At St. Dennis, and his heart at the Domi- 

nicans of Paris, who demanded and obtained 


it of the king; notwithſtanding the oppoſition 


of the monks of 3 St. een * 5 it we 


to them. 
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HO 3 Philip the Hard 
WW A. His eldeſt ſon "Philip, 98 
the Fair ; who, by his marriage with Fane, 
queen of Navgrre obtained the poſſeſſion of that 
kingdom. 

. Why was he called the Fair ? 

A. From his extraordinary h and d grace- 
fulneſs of perſon, 

9. Was his reign peaceable ? 

A. For the firſt ſeven years only ; for, in the 
eighth, a war broke out between. him and Ed- 
ward I. of England, which laſted ſeveral years. 

9, What was the occaſion of this war ? | 

A. The cruelty of the Normans to fome Engliſh 
ſailors, whoſe ſhip was drove in a ſtorm on the 
coaſt of Normandy ; which the inhabitants not 


only plundered, but murdered the ſailors. 


2. How did the king of England reſent this 
treatment? 
A. Inſtead of making complaints, he ſent a 
fleet directly to Arragon, and plundered rea 
towns upon the coaſt, in the year 1293. 


. 
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war being thus declared, it was carried on 
with great vigour, in which the Engliſb had al- 
ways the advantage, by the affiſtance of the 
Flemmings, with whom Euward had previouſly 
made-an alliance, by contracting a marriage be- 
tween his fon and 'the br 4 of Gay aur of 
Planders. r 
„Did this alliance prove of any further ad- 
vantage to the king of England? 

A. This alliance, and the treat of. Pap 
which” was afterwards --concluded-- -the 
two kings, ferved. only to heighten the glory of 


king Hbilip. 1 7218010 1 
. Is there any thing farther memorable of 


king Pbili . = 
A. He havin ag to obey the o nd n 
pope ee! III. biſhop Bernard, his le 
inſolently told Philib, That 'the pope was 
6 ſovereign Te all Kiss; ; and, if he did not 
s obey his commands, he. would exeommuni- 
« cate him. : 
2. Was not Philip offended at this Alslense! ? 
A. He thereupon imprifoned Bernard, and made 
the following reply to the pope's bull. «© Your 
6 very great ſtupidity is to know, that, in 
« temporal affairs, we are ſubject to none; and 
< that whoever believes the contrary, we believe 
<-to be no better than fools and madmen.” * . Upon 
this, Boniface laid the king dom under interdic- 
tion, excommunicated thet king, depoſed him, 
and declared. his ſubjects abſolved from their oath: 
of allegiance... Ew 
What was the confequince of this ? 
e dying ſoon after; Be or 
5 een his ſucceſſor, a wiſe and good man, 
and a lover, 


oof public ran daily, ſent the king Bal 
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bull of abſolution for himſelf and all his ſabjeRts 3 
but died eight months after his election. 

2, What remarkable events Ne in ms 
reign ? 

TY Clement V. being elected pope? enen. 
ed at Lyons, numbers of people having got upon 
an old wall to ſee the proceſſion, John, the ſecond 
duke of Bretagne, was buried under the ruins, the 
pope was thrown from his horſe, the triple crown. 
was beaten from his head, and the fineſt diamond 
in it, of immenſe value,” was loſt, in the year 
1305. This pope, being well acquainted with the 
pretenſions of the Romans, never went into Italy, 
being content to govern the eccleſiaſtical ſtates by 
his legates; in which he was imitated by his 


ſucceſſors, and during his time the holy ſee was 


transferred to Avignon in his time alſo, the or- 
der of knights templars was abolifhed ; the feden- 
tary parliament of Paris was eſtabliſhed ; andthe 
knights hoſpitallers of St. John of Yerufalem took 
the Sand of Rhodes from the Turks, from whence 
they were afterwards called the #n:ghts of Rhades z, 
and the earldom of 9 was reunited to the 
crown. 


9. What iſſue had Philip ?. 
A. He had three ſons, Lewis. king of Nader 8 

Philip earl of Poitou; and Charles earl of Marche. 
I How long did he reign ? 

A. Twenty eight years; and, being ban n 
the foreſt of Fontainbleau, a boar run through his 
horſe's legs, threw him down, and bruiſed him in 
ſuch a manner, that he fell lick and Kaſs, in the 


year I 314 
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L ewis X. 


2 HO Grade Phil; the Fair? 
W A. His fon Lok who had been 
crowned king of Navarre, in the life time of his 
father. 

D. Is there any thing remarkable to obſerve 
of this prince? 

A. Nothing more, than that he died the ſame 
year he was crowned king of France, when he 
was preparing for a war againſt Robert earl of 
Flanders; whom he had declared a rebel, for 
lg ſome of the towns held by Phils hi 
ather. 


— 


_ ParL1e V. ſurnamed the Lon. 


H O became kin of France, after the 
J W death of Lei: ** 

A. His brother, Philip earl of Poitou; though 
the crown ſhould have deſcended to Jane the 
daughter of Lewis X. if the grandees would 
have ſubmitted to a female government. 

Was this the firſt time the Sa/igue law was 
alledged i in France ? 

A. Yes; there had been no occaſion before to 
examine whether there was a law which excluded 
daughters from ſucceeding to the crown; it hav- 
ing always paſſed from father to ſon ; or from a 
brother, dying without children, to his . ond 
r ms all the races. 8 
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How long did Philip V. reign ? : 
A. But five years: during which time, he ſhew- 
ed all the marks of wiſdom and moderation, that 
could be expected from a prince who reigned in 
Peace: P | 4 4 | 3 K 2 
For what reaſon was Philip V. ſur L 
the Long? 1 
A. From his greatneſs of ſtature. 
„Where, and when, did he die? 
4. He died at Paris; but ſome ſay at Fen- 
tainbleau, ; in 1321. a +4 , <44 1 ö 5 : 
e nnn ide 3602 1 | 
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997 O ſucceeded Philip V. | 


A. His brother, Charles IV. of whom 
there is but little recorded ;. except, that during 
the time of his reign, he gave marks of all the vir- 
tues requiſite to form a great prince; and was 
particularly ſevere in his obſervance of juſtice, 

Q: Is there nothing more to obſerve of this 
prince? f r oat 
A. The only thing hiſtorians blame in his 
conduct, is, that he was the firſt king of France, 
who permitted the pope to raiſe the tenths of the 
eccleſiaſtical revenues throughout his dominions. 

2, How long did he reign?  * 

A. He died in 1327, in'the ſeventh year of 
bis reign ; leaving only one poſthumous daughter. 
Thus ended the race of Philip the Fair; which 
ſome have attributed to the vengeance of hea- 
ven; puniſhing that king, even in his poſterity, 
for the injuſtice he had committed upon the 
Templars, N | 5 
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OW came Pbiup VI. to be nit 0 
the throne ? | 
A. He was coufin-german” to the chres lf 
kings, grandfon of Pha 
of Charlas late earl of Valois; who, on the death 
of Charles the Fair, took the-. regency ef the 
kingdom, till the queen, whom the King hal 
left with child, ſhould be. delivered-; which 
proving a daughter, Philip took Pollefian of the 
kin doany _:. 7... 5 


Did not Edward III. Kg el of England, in 


. of Jabella, who was the daughter of Philip the 


Fair, put in his claim to n erown of ff 
this tine 10 an * 
. Ves; he aſſerted, At, as he ae 
grandſon of Philip the Fairy be ought to ſut⸗ 
ceed him before Philip of Fulois, who wis only 
his nephew : however, Philip kept often 
and Edward HI. of England, not having paid 
homage to Philip, which he was obliged to do, 
in quality of duke of Guienne, the king fum- 
moned him to come and diſcharge this duty: 
| ©. Did Edward pay homage to Philip ?. 
A Being till a minor, he, with extreme re- 
| ante: was obliged to ſubmit : for this pul- 
poſe; he went to Amiens, with a ſplendid equi- 


page, attended by a thouſand horſemen ; where 
Philip received his homage, in preſence of the 
kings of i Bohonia, and Majorca," in 


7329. 0 | ar "260885; 62 
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A. It proved fatal to France; againſt which 
Edward declared war, made dreadful hayock, 
carried his victorious arms to the very gates of 
Paris, and afterwards gained the famous victory 


of Creſſy. : | . 2 OI RAIAE 
loſs did the French ſuſtain, in this en- 


2, What 
gagement? n RI ene nene n iu 41 

A. Among the ſlain, were the king of B. 
hemia; the duke of Alengon, king .Ph1lip's bro- 
ther; the duke of Lorrain; the earl of Flanders 3 


the earl of Bois; with fifteen qther noblemen of 


* 


„ 
i 


more than eighty ſtandards. 3: 64. 96013. +3. 25191 
2; Who hag the honour: of this victory? 
A. "Edward prince of Wales, ſurnamed the 

Black Prince, then but ſixteen years of age; af- 

ter this battle the king of England laid ſiege to 

Calais; which, having held out eleven mentho, 


was obliged to ſurrender, for want of proviſion, 


7 


in 1347. „ e | 

Ils there any thing further worthy of ob- 
ſervation in the reign of Philp IB org 
A. 'n the year 1349, Robert earl of Viennois, 
now called Dauphine, having no children, gave 
that province to the king of France; upon con- 


diſtinction, one hundred and twenty knights, and 5 


dition, that the firſt born ſon of France, ſhould 


eſpouſe Jane of Bourbon, whom he had ſought 
in marriage; and alſo, that the preſumptive heir 


of the crown ſhould: bear the title of Dauphin 


for ever; and in the ſame year Philip of Valois 
died, 9 85 7% 
9. What have hiſtorians rema 
prince ; B e e 1976 HE 
A In the beginning of his reign he was called 
the fortunate, from the unexpected. good fortune 
by which he had come to the crown, and the good 
ſucceſs he had in all his enterprizes : but fortune 
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was not fo favourable to him i in the 6 £0 1 | 


. of bis 


2. Did a0; e de to maintain wit 
the Engliſh, reduce him into great wan of 
money ? 

A. Yes; and he gant a new ment to ge 
it, without an additional tax upon his ſubjech; 
which' was, to buy up all the ſalt made in his 
dominions, and ſell it at ſuch price as he 
pleaſed ; from whence the king of England, i 
deriſion, called him the Salt-merchant, Ever 
fince that time, the kings of France have been 
maſters of the falt ſelling it in their name 
throughout the kingdom, excepting a few place 
which have redeemed themſelves from che! im- 


bn, 
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| HO mages Philly VI. . 
2 v A. His eldeſt ſon John, who wu 
crowned at Rheims. © 
ks bn What character have hiſtorians given: C 
im 
A. They fy, he had great qualities ; ; but wa 
more unſucceſsful againſt the Engliſb than his fa- 
ther: for, having aſſembled an army of eighty 
thouſand men, he marched againſt Edward prince 
of Wales; who, having with him an army of twelve 
thouſand, made incurfions quite to the gates of 
Bourges; after which, John came up with him, 
at a place called Manpertuis, Near Po rage and 
obliged him to fight. . 
V What was the event of this battle! 15 | 
4 Ve 
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A. Very glorious for the prince of Wales ; who 
entirely routed the French, took king John, and 
Philip his fourth ſon, priſoners ; and killed about 
6000 3 among whom, were the duke of Bourbon, 
the conſtable of France, fifty of the greateſt noble- 
men of the kingdom, and eight hundred gentle- 
men. This battle being fought in 1355. 
2. Did not the taking of the king priſoner 
throw all France into a great conſternation ? 
A. The king of Navarre, having eſcaped out of 
priſon, filled the kingdom with factions and rebel- 
lions againſt the dauphin, who was regent ; of 
whom the Pariſians were the moſt infolent. 
©. Did not the peaſants of Picard, alſo at this 
time, enter into a confederacy ? ce 
A. Yes: which was called the Jacguerie; and 
its origin was this: the peaſants of a village in 
Beauvais, being aſſembled upon a holiday, and 
diſcourſing upon the taking of the king, one a- 
mong them, named Jacguerie, ſaid, This misfor» 
« tune had been occaſioned by the nobility, who 
« had ſhamefully abandoned him, and fled inſtead 
« of fighting ; that they had no courage but to 
« abuſe the poor peaſants ; and that it would be a 
« commendable action to make a general maſſacre 
of them, in order to free the country from their 
« tyranny.” This propoſition being approved, 
they armed themſelves, with what they could get, 
and began to diſcharge their fury upon the lord of 
the place; whom they ſeized, raviſhed his wife 
and daughter, before his face, then killed them, 
and him alſo; after which they plundered and 
burnt his houſe. Having ſeized another pert'e- 
man in the neighbourhood, they ſpitted him, re aſt- 
ed him, and compelled his wife to eat of his 


gem. 
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g 2. What ——_—_ of theſe infatuated people 
had Facquerie, their leader, aſſembled ; and hoy 
were they deftroyed ? 

A. Ina little Es, they encreaſed to forty thou 
fand; and being informed, that the duke of Orleans, 
the king's brother, was in the city of Meauæ, with 
the dutcheſs his wife, ſeveral prince ſſes, and three 

hundred ladies of quality, who had retired i into it 
for ſafety ; they forced the gates of the city, and 
beſieged the market place, in which the prince, and 
the other noblemen and gentlemen, had entrench- 

ar: themſelves ; ; with deſign to put them all y 

the ſword. | 

. How aid the nobility eſcape their fury! ? 

A. Theearl of Foix, accidentally paſſing in hi 
return to Pruſſia, with about ſixty launces of G4, 
cons, hearing of the duke's diſtreſs, attacked the 
peaſants ; and, after « Daughter of ſeven thouſand, 
routed them. 

D. What blinds of the reſt? 

A. They fled into Picardy; where the Earl df 
Coucy, Wing aſſembled the nobility, a few days 
after, killed twenty t thouſand, and entirely exter- 
minated them. 

2 What became of king Jin, after be yu 
made priſoner? 

A. He was ſent to London, where he treated ah 
the king of England for his liberty ; but upon ſuch 
terms, as the dauphin rejected: whereupon Ed. 
ward paſſed the ſea with all his forces, reſolving to 
carry on the war with greater vigour than ever; 
when he laid ſeige to the city of Rheims, but was 
obliged to raiſe it; and then diſtributed his troops in- 
to almoſt all the provinces: though the whole ex- 
abou ended in ravaging the country, particular- 

about . The ill ſucceſs of this expedition, 
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diſpoſed him to hearken to more reaſonable con- 
ditions of peace, than what had been before offer- 
ed; which was called the peace of Bretigny, 


where it was concluded, in 1360. . 


3 What were the articles of this treaty ? 
J. That the king of England ſhould keep Poi- 
tou, Xaintonge, the territory of Aunies, Perigord, 
Limouſin, Angoumois, Quercy, and Rouergue; that 
he ſhould reſign all his poſſeſſions of Anjou, Tou- 
raine, and Maine; and ſhould renounce the title 
of king of . TEM 
2. Was the battle of Poitiers productive of any 
thing remarkable in England ? | 
A. Yes: till after this battle the French lan- 
guage was uſed in England, in all public acts; they 
pleaded in French, and the ſentences and decrees 
| were pronounced in this language, which was af- 
terwards diſuſed in courts of genre, : 15 
9. How long did king John live, after his re- 
turn to France? EET” „ 
A. It was but three years after he left Eng- 
land, when he reſolved to return there again. | 
2, What was the cauſe of this voyage? 
A. It proceeded from his love for an Englih 
lady: but he died, ſoon after his arrival at London, 
in 1363. e e 
LY 
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| 4. Charlei V. bis eldeſt fon, who wa 
crowned at Rheims ; being, for his great prudence, 
, fs ies ane, 
Q: Did he continue the war with the Englib? 
A. He never made war in perſon, but was al. 
moſt always ſucceſsful ; and being perfectly ac- 
quainted with the king of Navarre's. ill inten- 
tions, his brothers and lieutenants, gave battle to 
the Navarrians, and the Engli/h;who were come 10 
their aſſiſtance, commanded by the Captal deButh, 
who met with ſuch an abſolute: defeat, .that the 
Captal was taken priſoner, .and the Navarrian 
and Engliſh were almoſt all either killed or 4 
On EG OMA x OBs 
_ ©. What was this battle called? _. 
A. The battle of Cockerel ; which was the 
firſt occaſion of Bertrand of Gueſelin's being dif | 
tinguiſhed, who was afterwards. conſtable of Bl 
Z . 
2. Did not this defeat prevent the king of Ne- 5 
„%% ( 
* A. Yes: for ſome time: but John carl 0 
g Montfort, being in poſſeſſion of ſeveral towns il 
Bretagne, and ſupported by the Englifh, laid ſiegt | 
to the caſtle of Auroy ; whereupon Charles earl of 
Blois marched againſt him, being joined by the 
French; anda battle enſued, in which the lattet 
were defeated, moſt of the French officers being 
killed or taken ; and, among others, Bertrand ol 
Gueſelin was made priſoner, by the Engliſh, " 
1204. TE 
| . Of what advantage was this victory to tie 
carl of Montfort ? 5 . 
A. The 
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4, The earl of Blois, after this, ceded to him 
the dutchy-0 of Bretagne, of which he took poſ- 


ſeſſion; and being acknowledged its lawful Juke, 


paid homage for it to the king, who at the ſame 
time granted a peace to the king of Navarre, 

©. Did Charles V. carry on thi war againſt 
the Engliſb, after this defeat 

A. Ever ſince he came to the crown 50 chaught 
of nothing but being revenged on them, for the 
miſeries they had brought upon France, by the laſt 
war ; reſolving to embrace the firft opportunity 
that offered to quarrel with: ah which happened 
at this juncture. 

Q: What was the grievance the king of France 


complained of? 


A. The prince of IWales, having impoſed the 
tax of chimney-money throughout the dutchy of 
Guienne, and the territories depending on it; the 
principal lords thereof oppoſed it, and appealed to 
Charles as their ſovereign : whereupon, the prince 
was cited to appear before the houſe of peers; which 
he refuſing to comply with, Charles ſent the king 
of England a declaration of war; ; and, the ſame 


day his letter was delivered, the Pranch troops 


entered the earldom of Ponthieu in Picardy, and 


drove out the Engliſb, in 1369. 


Was not the king of England offended at 
this uſage ? 

A. Some months after, he ſent forces into 
France, and the war was carried on with great vi- 
Sour in all the provinces; but the death of the 
prince of Wales, who was a wiſe and valiant gene- 
ral, happening at this time, changed the affairs of 
the Engliſb. for Bertrand du Gueſelin, carrying 
on the war in Bretagne, againſt the Bretons and 
ii nie, ſoon * made himſelf maſter of 

2 all 


died, in the . 1 380, _ y ene, 
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all that dutchy ; and Charles, in recom pence, 
made him conſtable of France, in 1370. 
2. Is there any thing elſe obſervable of this wiſe 
prince? 

A. A little before his death, e chat he 
ſhould leave his ſon a minor ; 'he ordered, that, 


/ for the future, the kings of Franceſhould beof age 


at fourteen years: but this ordinance. was. not 
publiſhed, or regiſtered in the nnn = 


twelve years after. 


9, How long „ 
Having truly merited the name of Sage, bs 


6 
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CHARLES VI. 


| EW © O ſucceeded Charles the Sag ec? 


A. His eldeſt ſon Charles VI. Vol as he 
was yet a child, his three uncles, the dukes of 
Berry, Ant, and Burgundy, had the regency c of 
the kingdom 


| 2 Which of theſe dukes had the chief manage- 
men 


of affairs ? 

A. The duke of Anj jou, whom the late king 
would willingly have e but, after his 
death, Anjou ſeized upon all his treaſures, which 
were very great, and applied them to his' own 
uſe ; nevertheleſs, his regency proved happy and 
glorious to the kingdom; for he drove the Eng- 


_ lib out of Bretagne, and attached the duke there- 


of to the intereſt of the king. 


| 95 What were the other exploits of the duke 
of An 


% 


A. "Boing: declared Lidl of Naples, he bndertock ; 
| the cur. quelt of it; in which he was unfortunate: 


for 
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for Charles, then king of Naples, being maſter of 
all the ſtrong places, avoided coming to a battle 
with him; hoping that want of proviſions, and 
bad diſcipline, would ruin his troops; which hap- 
pened ſooner than Charles expected; and the 


duke, being no longer able to keep the field, ſnut 


himſelf up in Barry, where he was immediately 
inveſted by his enemies, and either died of his 
wounds, or was ſoon after poiſoned, 

Q. How did Charles VI. manage the govern- 
ment of France, after the death of the duke of An- 
jou his uncle? b 9; 

A. Being informed that the Ghenters had re- 
belled againſt Lewis earl of Flanders, he marched 
againſt them, defeated them, and reinſtated the 
earl of Flanders in his dominions; having gained 
this victory, at fourteen years of age, in the year 
1382. Hitherto the kingdom of France had been 
governed by his uncles the dukes of Burgundy 
and Berry : but now his privy-council, and parti- 
cularly the cardinal of Laon, perſuaded. Charles to 
take the government upon himſelf ? 

O. What was the event? 45 

A. The duke of Burgundy was fo incenſed at 
the cardinal, who firſt gave him this advice; that 
he cauſed him to be poiſoned, in the year 1388 ; 
and, a few years after, the conſtable of France 
was aſſaſſinated, at the inſtigation of the duke of 
Brea. wt rg 

2. Was not the young prince incenſed at theſe 
atrocious actions? „ 

A. He immediately put himſelf at the head of 
his troops, and made long marches, in the heat of 
ſummer, to attack the duke of Bretagne; which 
diſordered his ſenſes. 


1 Did he proceed on this enterprize ? 


63 J Yes: 


( 
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A. Yes: but as he marched on through Mans, 
there appeared a perſon to him, ho, ſtopping his 
horſe, ſaid, „ fire, go no further, you are betray. 
ed; and ſuddenly diſappeared. ' While the king 
was revolving this odd incident in his mind, the 


page who followed him, and bore his launce, let 


it fall upon the head- piece of another. This noiſe 
furpriſed the king ſtill more, who cried out, „ 
ce am betrayed,” killed ſome of thofe that were a. 
bout „ and afterwards fell down, i in appearance 
able time, without ſhewing any den, of life, i in 
1392. 
| *D. How was the kingdom governed, while the 
king was in this delirious ſtate? - 

A. Lewis duke of Orleans, the king's brother, 
laid claim to the government; whom the duke of 
Burgundy excluded, under pretence of his youth: 

which occaſioned an inveterate hatred between the 
houles of Orleans and Burgundy, and brought many 
calamities upon the kingdom. 
2, How long did Charter VI. continue deli- 
" rious? -: 
A. He had | many Incid Mtervnk in which he 
had the perfect enjoyment of his fentes ; and, in 
one of theſe, he declared his brother the duke of 


Orleans, governor of the kingdom in his abſence: 


. whereupon, he raiſed forces, as alſo did the duke 


of Burgundy; but the latter, being ſupported by 
the nobles and people, kept poſſeſſion of the go- 


vernment, until the duke of Orleans died, | in the 
year 1404. ; 
2. What iſſue had the dike of Orledins ha 
A. Three legitimate ſons, and one natural: 
the legitimate ones were Charles duke of m_— 
father of Lewis XII. Philip count Vertus, who 


died without iflue ; and * count D. Angouleme, 
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uncle of Francis I. the baſtard being John count 
de Dunois, from whom the houſe of Longueville 1 Is 
deſcended. 

Was not France divided into factions, occa- 
fioned by the houſes of Orleans and Burgundy, | 
during the king's phrenzy ? * 

A. Yes: and Henry V. king of England, taking 
advantage of their diviſions, landed in Normandy, 
with an army of 50, ooo men, and laid flege to 
the city of Harfleur; which was obliged to ſurren- 
der, after ſome months, for want of proviſion. 

9. Did not Henry purſue his conqueſts ? 

A. No: he marched towards Calais, with de- 
ſign to. embark for England; but the French 
troops being aſſembled, ul and ſurrounded 
him; when he, though much inferior in number, 
was obliged to fight them, near Agincourt ; where 
he gained a compleat and unparallelled victory: 
while the duke of Burgundy advanced with his 
troops towards Paris. 

2, Who was at the head of affairs in Fr ance at 
this time? 

A. During theſe tranſaRions, the dauphin died: 

| whereupon Charles duke of Touraine, the fifth and 

laſt ſon of the king, took the title of dauphin, and 

duke of Guienne; the king having in parliament 

declared Henry of E gland a rebel, and deprived 
him of that dutchy. 

9. How did Charles of Touraine manage the 
government, while it was' now in a manner, at 
the mercy of the Engliſb and Burgundians ? , - 
A. He firſt applied himſelf to prevent the duke 
of Burgundy from becoming maſter of Paris, and 
the perſon of the king; for which purpoſe he com- 

manded him to quit the kingdom. 

LA Did the duke obey his commandꝰdꝰ 
G 4. A, For: 
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A. For the preſent he did ; but returned again 
the year following, and took the towns of Rouen, 
Rheims, Chalons, Troyes, Beauvois, Senlis, and 
others; while the king of England ſeized upon 
Maine and Normandy. 

2. How did the dauphin extricate himfelf from 
theſe difficulties ? 

A. He firſt removed queen Iſabella of Bavaria, 
who had been entruſted with the government, 
and behaved ill in it, to Tours ; ; where the duke of 
Burgundy had an interview with her : the refult 
of which conference was, that the city of Tours 
ſhould be delivered to the duke, who brought with 
him the queen, and united with her againſt the 
dauphin, in 1417. 

D. Was the war ſtill carried on be the 
dauphin and the duke of Burgundy ? 

A. Seemingly, with great vigour; n nevertheleſs | 
the duke ſhewed a deſire for peace; and, that it 
might be concluded with more facility, the city of 
Manterau was choſen for an interview; the bridge 
over the river being fixed upon for the place. 
| Barriers were accordingly put up at the two ends 

of the bridge, and the ſame in the middle, where 
the duke and dauphin met; but, in this interview, 
the duke was killed, on the 208 of e 
1419. 

DV: Did he leave any iſſue? 5 
A. Ves: Philip, ſurnamed the Good, was his ſon 
and ſucceſſor; who, as though he had been veſted 
withroyal authority, concludeda peace with theking 
of England, and entered into an agreement with 

him to make war againſt the dauphin ; having, to 
engage the king more firmly in this enterprize, 
put into his hands the city of Paris, and . 
| others of the beſt in the kingdom, 

5 What 
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2 What meaſures were 3 by the dau- 


phin, in the mean time? 


4. He was reduced to the provinces of Anjou, 
Poitou, and Berry; and with much difficulty re- 


ſiſted his powerful enemies. 


Q: Did the queen's hatred for the dauphin ill 


continue? 


A. She carried it ſo far, that, beſides the treaty 
of peace ſhe had concluded with the Engliſb, by 


means of the duke of Burgundy, ſhe concluded a 
ſecond with them; by which the king gave his 


daughter C atherine; widow of Richard II. to Hen- 
ry V. king of England; declared him regent of 


the kingdom, and his ſacceſſor to the crown, in 


1 of the dauphin his only ſon. 
. What was the conſequence of this treaty F 


T As ſoon as it was ratified,. Henry of England 


repaired to Troyes, where he was received by the 
king, the queen, the duke of Burgundy, and the 


whole .court ; being there ſolemnly married to 


Catherine, in the year 1420. 
9. Did Henry return:to England, after the ſa- 
lemnization of his marriage with Catherine ?' 


A. No: He went from Troyes to Paris, where 


the moſt conſiderable lords of the kingdom came, 
and took the oath of fidelity to him. 
What was done after theſe extraordinary 


proceedings ? 


As. The dauphin was accuſed: in parliament; 
before his father; and Henry: V. king of England, 
of rebelling againſt the king, of killing the late 
duke of Burgundy, and of having been the cauſe: 
of ꝑreat troubles. in the kingdom; after which, he 
was cited to appear at the marble-table, to anſwer: 

theſe accuſations. 


2. Did the dauphin appear on this ſummons ? 


1 A.. No: 
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A. No: whereupon his judges, who calls 
themſelves the court of parliament, iſſued out a 
_ decree, whereby he was baniſhed and diſinherit. 
ed; and nothing thought of but carrying on the 
war againſt him. 

In what manner was this war begun J 

J. By beſieging ſome places in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, which ſhewed an inclination to em- 
brace his intereſt : aceorCingly, they firſt inveſt- 
ed Melun ;; the kings of France: and England, and 
the duke of Burgundy, being preſent at this ſiege, 
Melun was bravely defended; but, at length,oblig- 
ed to capitulate, for want of proviſions. After Ge 
taking of this city, the king of England, and 
the duke of Bungunay, laid ſiege to the city o 
Meaux; of which they made themfelves'maſters 
alſo, after ſeven months: thus, having taken all 
the towns near Paris, Henry went into en | 
about the affairs of his own kingdom. 

. To whom did Henry commit the charge of 
is Affair in France, during his abſence ? 

A. To his brother the duke of Clarence, who 
was killed in an attempt to ſurprize the city of 
Beangi in Anjou. His death obliged the king of 
England to return into France; but, a few 
months after his arrival, he died at the wood of 
Vincennes, aged 34; his ſon Henry VI. whom he 
had by Catherine of France, being ny nine months: 
old at his death. 

Q. How long did Charles VI. live after the 

death of Henry V 2+: a 

Al. But two months; for he died at- Paris, in 
in the hotel of St. Paul, on the 20th of October, 

1422: Wherenpon the young king of England 

was veſted with the title of king of France;.and his 

uncle, the duke of n took that of regent of 


the kingdom, 
Cnartes 
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H O ſucceeded Charles VI? 1124 
A. His youngeft and only fon Charles 
VII. who reſided at Bourges. 
. What was the the firſt memorable event. 
which happened under his reign ? 

A. The duke of Alengon, having taken the city 
of Verneuil in Normandy. from the Engliſh ; the 
duke of Bedford marched to retake it, and gave: 
him battle, in which Alengon was defeated and 
taken priſoner 3 and the "wy of Ve erneuil nen 
by the Engliſb, in 1423. 

. Who was conſtable of France: atthis time 2 

Arbe king gave this poſt to Arius of Bretagne, 
earl of Richmond, and brother to the duke of Bre- 
tagne; who firſt fignalized himfelf at raifing the- 
ſiege of Montargis, which had been inveſted by the 
Engliſh upwards of two years, where Artus nana 
tacked their camp and put them to flight. 0 

9. Was this defeat. attended with conſiderable: 
ad vantage? lg apr 7 
A. Nos fon a ſour ee, the earl of "i 
liſbury and lord Talbet, two famous Engliſ com- 
manders, beſieged the city of Orleans, which was 
ſaved for the preſent, by the courage and conduct 
of the count de Dunois; to recompeiſe whoſe 
good ſervices, the king gave him the earldom of 
Longueville, which he afterwards erected into a 
dutchy ; and from him is deſcended the houſe of: 
Longueville, _ 

D. Where was Char Jes vn. during: theſe: 


tranlactions? 


A. At Chinon, in N nds he * bini- 
ſelf. little trouble about his affairs; notwithſtand- 
| ing 
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ing the count de Dunois earneſtly exhorted him to 


aſſemble his forces, to put himſelf at their head, 
and to march againſt the enemy. 


I; Was the ſiege of Orleans ill continued by 
the | 


ngliſh ? 


od: Vans for, though the cart of Solibalyt was * 


killed before it, by a cannon ſhot, the lord Talbot 
alone continued the ſiege 

2, Is there any —— further remarkable, c con- 
cerning the ſiege of Orleans? 

A. At this time, a young maiden of about: nine 
teen years of age, named Jane D* Arc, being 
brought into the king's preſence, ſaid, that God 
<< had. ſent: her to drive the Engliſb from before 
c Ouleans, and to conduct his majeſty to be crown- 
«ed at Rheims; for, which purpoſe, ſhe deſired 


to be furniſhed with arms and troops, that the: 


. march and attack the enemy. 
Did the king comply with her 08 7 
A body of troops,. with proviſions, were im- 
mediately fent to the relief of Orleans; under the 
command of the count de en accom panieÞ 
by the maiden. 
. How did Jane behave « on this —_—_— 2 


A. She firſt attacked one of the enemy?s quar-- 


ters, forced it, killing and taking all the Engliſb 
therein. Two. days after, ſhe attacked them in a 
- baftion they had lately taken, and drove them out: 
At laſt, the valour of the count de Dunois, ſe- 
conded. 'by that of the maid, obliged the Zngliſh: 


to raiſe. the hege, about a. year after they. os 


% 


gun it. 


How did the king belhans, after raiſing the 


fieg © of Orleans ꝰ 
2 At the perſuaſion of the maid, he aſſem⸗ 


bled. a: great army and.marched to Rheims; to be. 


crowned 
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' erowned and conſeerated; though this city was in 
poſſeſſion of the Enghſh. 5 

Q: Did the ſucceſs of this progreſs anſwer his | 
majeſty's expectations? 

A. As he was ſo ſucceſsful, as to take the cities 
of Troyes, and Ghalons, on the way; he had ſcarce 
appeared before Rheims, when the inhabitants 
opened the gates to him, and drove out the Engliſb. 
Next day he was crowned and conſecrated, and 
then —— to Paris; taking all the towns, which 
lay in his _ that were in. the poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh. | 

2 Did not the Engliſh and Burgundians en- 
deavour to retake the towns which had ſurrender- | 
ed to Charles? | 
A. Ves: they firſt laid ſiege to Compirgnes 
which had — to the king in his journey 
to Rheims. The maid threw herſelf in there to 
defend it, made frequent ſallies with ſucceſs, and 
killed a great number of men: but one day, in 
| the heat of an engagement, advancing too far, and 
not conſidering whether or no ſhe was followed. ; 
ſhe was ſurrounded, and taken priſoner, by Fohr of 
Luxemburg, who commanded the Burgundaans, i in 
1420. ; 

*D. What uſage did ſho meet with from her 

cap tor)! 

A. John ſold her to the Engliſh, who cond uct 
ed her to Roan, where they brought her to a tryal; 
and, though they could form: no accuſation 
her, but that of having worn the habit of a man, 
ſhe was condemned to be tied to the ſtake alive, 
and burnt for a witch. Thus died this illuſtrious 
maiden, after having ſignalized her valour for the 
ſervice. of her  countrys _— the Rowe of one 


jean. 
| F E What: | 
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2, What character have biftorians given of thi 
1 9 

A. That ſhe had * withnd! courage; | 
, was very expert in the management of a horſe, in 
which ſhe had been exerciſed, by often thine 
them to water at a country-inn, where ſhe had 
ſome years been a ſervant. That the count de 
Downes inftruted her what to ſay to the king, 
and took occaſion to tell him, that he ought by 
his care, courage, and induſtry, to ſecond this mi- 
racle which God had wrought in his favour, 
And that her death was a your affliction to the 
French. © 
2. Did the city of Ge ſurrender after the 
lok of Fane of Are? 

A. Tt held out near fix months aſter, till the 
arrival of the count de Yendome and the marſhal 
de Zouſſac, who forced: the e 8 camp, and 
defeated them. 

D. Did not the pope r to deine a 
peace, between — and ne ben this 
time! ie 
A. Hs tried all means 10 effect it; but the 
king being unwilling to refign his kingdom, and. 
the Engliſh refuſing to reſtore it, it was utterly 
impoſſible: though, the duke of Burgundy being 
leſs difficult to treat with, a peace was concluded 
between him and the. king of France, in 1435, on 
certain conditions; the chief of which was, that 
the king ſhould give up to the duke all Picardy. 

D. Was not Charles VII. delivered from his 
greateſt difficulty by means of this peace? 

A. He now ufed his utmoſt efforts to reduce 
the city of Paris; and having a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with ſome of the inhabitants, they promiſed 
to deliver up the gate of St. James, to the count 
de Dunois and the conſtable of France. 

9. Did 
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9. Did they perfotm this promiſee 
A. Yes: and a terrible ſlaughter enſued ; 

the Pariſians, as Chas as - they beheld the A 8. 

troops in the city; charged the Exgliſb on all ſides; 

killed a great number; and would have maſſacred 
them all, if they had not fled for refuge into the 


baſtile, where they were immediately beſieged: 
but, inſtead of making any reſiſtance, they only 


deſired leave oy retire in 3 which was en 


them. 1132 


2. Did Charles engage in any other enterprize, 
after the taking of Paris? 

A. He took Pontoiſe, by aſſault, in 1441 3 and, 
the continuation of his ſucceſſes forced the Fag. 
liſs, at length, to conſent to a truce : for, tW]w 
years after, the lord Talbot, having beſieged 


Dieppe, was defeated by the dauphin, when he loſt 


his cannon, and a great number of his ſoldiers : 
whereupon a truce was agreed upon between the 
two crowns, for [twenty-two months, in 14443 
which was afterwards prolonged for three years. 

. Did this truce continue for the time therein 


| ſtipulated 722 


A. In racks the Bneliſh having committed 
fome acts of hoſtility, Charles again took up arms, 


and reduced the greateſt: part of Normandy under 


his obedience 5- after which he cauſed: Roan to be 
beſieged by the count de Dunois. 

Who. was governor of Normandy, for the 
king of England, at this time? 

A. The duke of Samer ſet; who, not being able 
to defend himſelf againſt his numerous enemies, 
offered to ſurrender all the towns in Cau sx. 
„ Was this offer accepted 4 the count de Du- 
2015 a 
A. He added theſe conditions : to it ;- that * 
A ſhould depart without their arms; _ 

| at 
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that the duke of Somerſet ſhould pay the king 
fifty thouſand crowns for his ranſom: which con- 
ditions were ſtrictly obſerved, and all the towns 
given up, in 1450; A Charles VIL became 
maſter of all Normandy. - 

2. Where did the king carry his arms, after 
the conqueſt of Normandy ©. _ 


A. Into Guienne, which he entirely: redueed, | 


Uh 0 reunited to the crown of France, in 14 51. 
Thus the Engliſb were ſtripped of all their poſ- 
ſeſſions, except Calais; which was not retaken till 
the year 1557, under the reign of Henry II. 
Was not Charles VII. greatly diſturbed by 

a diſagreement between him and the dauphin, to. 
wards the latter end of his reign-? 

A. Yes: and ſome ill deſigning people; having 


told him that his ſon intended to poiſon him; the 


fear thereof made ſuch an impreſſion upon his 


mind, that he abſtained from eating and drinking ; 


for ſeven or eight days together. 

2, What was the conſequence of his refraining 
thus long from any ſuſtenance? _ 
A. He was at laſt ſo ſtrongly prefled - by the 
phyſicians, that he conſented to take ſome ; but 
the paſſages were cloſed in ſuch a manner, by his 
long mance, that he could get nothing down; 
fo that he died, in a few days, at Meun in Berry, 


in 1461. 


2 Is there any ; thing further to remark of ths E. 


prince ? 
A. His reign-was taken up in a war, which laft- 
ed almoſt as long as he lived; but in which he 


was ſo ſucceſsful, as to reconquer all his domini- 


ens, and drive the Engliſh out of France; from 
whence he obtained the ſurname of Victorious 2 
be was likewiſe good-natured, — ſincere, 


1 a 
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e ee 1 
Lewis we 


9. 0 HO ess Charles vn 1 

A. Lewis XI. his ſon, aged forty. two, 
| who was in Flanders when his father died; but, 
being informed thereof, he immediately repaired 
to Rheims, in order to be crowned. | 

VS What was the character of this king 8 

His temper was very different from that of 

his father; for he was ſevere, ſuſpicious, a diſ- 
ſembler, and an enemy to all thoſe whoſe riches 
or power rendered them independant on him. He 
had a nice diſcernment and deep penetration; be- 
ing particularly remarkable for his addreſs in mak 
ing his advantage of times and circumſtances ; but 

regarded his promiſes as nothing. 

©. Did not he aſſume a more abſolute 3 

1 over his ſubjects, than his predecellars. had 
dane? 

A. He augmented 1 we by one half, and | 
added others by his own authority; never 
conſulting the ſtates of the kingdom on any af- 
fairs; which was contrary to the cuſtom of his 
predeceſſors, in all ages. 

2. Is there any thing elſe remarkable of Lewir, 
on his aſcending the throne? 

1 A. In the beginning of his reign, he bad an in- 
p terview with the king of Caſtile. 
| S What was the occaſion of this interview.? : 
A difference between the kings of Caſtile 
and Arragon, concerning ſome places in their fron- 
tiers; about which they could come to no agree- 
ment; but reſolved to make Lewis their ar- 


biter. 
2 How 


| 

} 

1 
1 
5 
Sy 
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2. How did he adjudge the difference? 

A. In favour of the king of Caſtile; and, at the 
ſame time, aſſiſted the king of Arragon with troops 
againſt the Catalans, who had revolted : he alſo 
lent him a conſiderable ſum of money ; for the ſe. 
curity whereof, the country of Reufſillon was 
mortgaged to him ; z which engagement afterwards 
became the Geraten of a conſiderable War, in 
1462. 

O: Did not 7 FREY alſo begin to exerciſe his au- 
thority over the great men of his own kingdom? 
4. He firſt reſolved to take away from the 
duke of Burgundy all that his father had been ob- 


liged to give up to him, and began with ſeizing 


all the great towns which had been given to the 
duke, and the count de Charols;s his fon. He alſo 
forbid the duke of Bretagne, to ſtile himſelf duke 


of Bretagne by the grace of God; as being terms 


only proper to be uſed by princes, who held their 


governments under God alone. 


Q. Were not the dukes of Bungundy and Br. | 


ape offended at this uſage ?' 

A. Yes: it determined the duke of Brithim 
to have an interview with the count de Charolois, 
and the duke of Bourbon; in order to bring all 


thoſe princes and lords, who were diſcontented 


with the king, into a league againſt him. 
Q.: Did not Lewis know ſomething of what 


paſſed between them Fe 
A. He was too diffident and penetrating, not 


to be apprized of it; and this knowledge engaged 


bim in an enterprize, which he afterwards diſ- 


owned; though without ING the people change 
_ their ſentiments n 


2, What was this? 


{ 


A, He 
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A. He ordered the baſtard of Rubempre to go 
on board à ſhip, with forty armed men, ie o 
ſeize or kill the count de Obarolois. 

O. Where was the count at this time Te 

A. In Holland, in a houſe of N at t che 
Hague; and had but very few attendants: never- 
theleſs, Rubentpre failed in his deſign; being him» 
ſelf ſeized with two of his men, "and confined in 
prifon, where he confeſſed the fact. 8 bf 
_ 2. What was tlie donfeqtencerof this 7. 

The king ſent an embaſſy to the dokeins 
Burgindy, compoſed of the count 4 Eu, Mor- 
villiers chancellor of France, and the archbiſhop 
of Narbonne; whom he charged to demand, that 
Rubempre ſhould be ſet at liberty,” and that the 
count ſhould: make him reparation” Ter! the — 

rious reports ſpread concerning him. 

2. Did the duke e With theſe extraore 
dinary demands? 

A. No; he fond 1 word, that Rader: 
was in the hands of juſtice ; that if he was found 
innocent, he ſhould be releaſed ; 3 but if Sulleys he 
ſhould be puniſhedd. 

QD. How did on: count a Gharobis behave on 
this occaſion ?? 

A. Next day, hen this habits were a- 
bout to return, he whiſpered the archbiſhop of 
Narbonne to this effect; “ Pray tell the king, 
from me, that he has given me a very ſevere 
“lecture by his chancellor; but that I wilt 
„ make him repent it, before he is a year older: 
which meffage the . — told. the 
king, in 1464. 

* IM the count keep his word. with the 
ing 

J. He uſed his utmoſt endeavours to gain the 
dil contented princes and. lords to his. intereſt 

No particularly, 
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particularly, Charles duke of Berry, the king's 
brother, who was diſpleaſed with Letois XI. becauſe 
he had retrenched part of his ſalary, which was 


allowed him by the late king. Charles, at this 
time, being only twenty-eight years of age, was 


eaſily drawn into the ſcheme : accordingly, he : 


withdrew from court, and retired to the duke of 
Bretagne, followed by a great number of nobili- 
ty and others. * 

2: What was: the arg ger taken by theſe 
united powers? 

A. They publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring, 
that they ok up arms for the publick good; 
on which occaſion, their ——— was called 
11. league of public good. © 

2. Who was — firſt that took the field? 

A. The count de Charelots, at the head of a 

ful army; who feized upon fome towns 
in Picard, ſtiling himſelf lieutenant-general un- 
der the duke of Berry; and publiſhed declara- 
tions in his name, ſetting forth, that the people 
ſhould be freed from all the taxes and impolt, 
with which the king had loaden them. 
2. What courſe did Lewis take to _ the 
progreſs of ſuch powerful adverſaries ? 
A. He:judged it highly proper, to orevent the 
troops of the dukes of Berry and Bretagne, from 
Joining thoſe of Burgundy ; — reſolved to give 
battle to Charolois before their arrival: in which 
engagement, there were not many killed; both 
ſides running away ſoon after the firſt charge 3 
but, as the count kept the field, he claimed the 
victory. This battle, if it may be called one, 
being fought about night. leagues from Paris, in 
Jug 1465. 
NV; Z: What rout ; dia the count tak, after this 


: 1 4. Hang 
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J. Having joined the leagued forces, he march 


ed with Fo. directly to Paris. the king lke- 
wiſe made all poflible._ haſte thither, but with 
| little hopes of being received by the Pariſſant; 


declaring, if they refuſed him entrance, he 
would retire to the duke of Milan in Italy: 

2: Was Lewis admitted into the city? 

A. Yes, and his'preſence inſpired the citizens 
with freſh courage, About the ſame time, the 
duke of Milan ſent a body of ſoldiers to his affiſt- 
ance, and adviſed him to conclude a peace with 
the leagued princes, whatever it coſt him. 

©. Did the king follow this counſel ? 

A. The more readily, having received be 
that Normandy had, with the unanimous conſent 
of the whole province, ſurrendered to the duke 


of Berry; ſo that, ſoon after, conferences were 
begun, and a peace was concluded, at Conflance, | 


in 1466. 
9. What was the event ? 


A. After the concluſion of the peace, the 


king, being a perfect maſter of diſſimulation, 
highly careſſed the count de Charolois, in order 
to diſſolve his union with the duke of Berry, 
whom he had reſolved to render incapable of 


raiſing any more diſturbances. In the mean 


time, the dukes df Berry and Bretagne, had a 


quarrel, and met at Roan to accommodate mat- 
ters ; but without effect. The king, taking ad- 


vantage of this difference, made himſelf maſter 
of all Normandy ; whereupon, the duke of Berry 


very readily entered into a reconciliation with the 


duke, and fled into Bretagne. 
. Where was the count de Charolois, during 


thels tranſactions ? 


A. He was now become duke of Burgundy, by 
the death of his father, and raiſed a conſiderable 
army, 
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he ſhould be obliged to aſſiſt 
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army, which, that the king TIP e um. 
brage at it, b gave out yah 0 for b 15 ſer- 

e, againſt the Engliſh ; bu e Was 
der no apprehenſion of 3 11 au. LE, his 
majeſty, that if he attempted any thing prejudi- 
cial to the duke of Bretagne, who, was his aly, 


45 "oo nat nde te A freſh. war beryr 
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| * in enter- 

ir whol 


with i he was. at variance : e ing, on 
the other hand, hoped to ſucceed i in his deſigns 
by artifice rather than arms: fo that both 51 
gave ear to propoſals of accommodation, which 
were at laſt agreed to, betweeen themſelves at 
Peronne, a town in Piccardy, belonging to the 
duke of Burgundy.  _ 

2: Was the new treaty of the fame purpe 


| with that before made at Conflance ? 


of Only with the addition of a few 7 in 
favour of = confederates : but this treaty ws 
ſcarce concluded, when the duke of Burgundy 
was informed, that the Liegians had broke the 
truce, and cut in pieces the Burgundian garriſon, 


which the duke had placed there at the ſollici 
tation of the embaſſadors of Lewis. 


4 Was not the duke enraged at this per 
= He inſtantly cauſed the gates of the call, 
where the king was, to be ſhut, placed guards 
at each of them, and gave orders for the ſecurity 
of his perſon. He was three days irreſolute con- 
cerning what he ſhould do with the king; but 
"hit majeſty found means to. bribe thoſe who bal 
any 
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credit with, or influence over the duke, and 
they perſuaded him to act with clemency. 
7 "Di the duke ſet him at liberty ? 
Upon condition that he ſhould immediately 
go with him to beſiege the city of Liege. Thus, 
was the king forced to aſſiſt in it; ſometimes 
ſerving the duke of Burgundy with his counſel, 
ſometimes with his authority, and ſometimes 
even in perſon ; having himſelf charged the 


Liegians. 
2. How long did this city hold out againſt the 


beſiegers P> 


A. ” Fifteen 4 when it was 4k by af- 


fault, pillaged, burnt, and entirely demoliſhed, 
in 1468. 


2. Did Lewis conform to the articles of the 
treaty of Peronne, afterwards? 

A. He only waited for an opportunity to break 
them, which he was ſollicitated to do by the 
conſtable de St. Paul, who promiſed to deprive 
the duke of Burgundy of St. Quintin, and many 
other towns; while the duke of e alſo 
offered to take arms in his ſervice. . 

Were not theſe offers very agreeable to the 


A. He did not penetrate the motives of them ; 
therefore reſolved to prepare for war : in con- 
ſequence of which, he ſent a ſummons to. the 
duke, at Ghent, requiring him to appear before 
the parliament; and, on his refuſing to appear, 
the king begun the war. 

9. What was the event of this war ? 

A. It was carried on with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
the conſtable d St. Paul made himſelf maſter of 
St. Quintin; but, inftead of giving up that place 
to the king, he kept poſſeſſion of it himſelf ; as 


well as of many other places which he took. 
The 
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The duke of Guienne alſo took ſeveral towns! ; 
ſo that the affairs of the duke of Burgundy were 
reduced to a very bad. ſtate: in which ſituation 
the duke of Bretagne alſo attacked him on his 


ſid e. 


21 How did he extricate himſelf from theſe | 
powerful enemies ER 


A. The king could not continue in peace; ; 
but, as every thing of any conſiderable duration 
was inſupportable to him, he grew weary of the 
war, and ſignified to the duke of Burgundy, that 
he would very willingly grant him a truce, if 


he would demand it; which was accordingly de- 
manded, and granted, in 1472 : about which 


time the duke of Guienne died, 8 
D. How did the duke of Burgundy employ 
himſelf, during the time of this truce ? 


A. He ſollicited Edward king of England to 


declare war againſt France; which having at laſt 
obtained, he went into Germany, to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the dutchy of Guelders; and at his re- 
turn joined the Engliſb. 
Did not the union of * forces of Bur- 
gundy and Eagland give Lewis great diſquiet ? 
A. He ſent ſome men of abilities into England 
to treat concerning peace, who found means to 
corrupt the miniſters. by dint. of money; after 
which, they propoſed to allow king Edward a 
penſion. of fifty thouſand crowns a year; to 
which propoſal, they added a demand of the 


pfinceſs his daughter for the dauphin of France. 


: Were theſe offers accepted by the king of 
England & —_ 

7 They produced an interview between the 
two kings at Pequigny, where a truce was con- 
cluded between them and their allies for nine 


years; and, by the ſame treaty, the princeſs of 
England 


England was betrothed to 5 dauphin of France, 
in 1475. 


O. Was not the duke of Burgundy incenſed 


at the concluſion of this treaty ? | 
A. Though he was compriſed in it, as an ally 


of the Engliſh, he refuſed to enter into it; but 


he offered the king to conclude another, upon the 


| fame conditions in his own name, which was ac- 


cepted ; and. proved fatal to the conſtable of 
France ; for the king and the duke of Burgundy, 


who could agree in nothing elſe, united in his 


ruin. 


9. Was the conſtable ds St. Paul, informed 


of their deſign ? 
4. The moment he was acquainted with their 


agreement, he was ſo aſtoniſhed, that he loſt his 
courage and judgment; but was ſoon after 


| ſeized and brought to the king ; ; who delivered 


him into the hands of juſtice: upon which, he 


| was ſoon after brought to a tryal, and ſentenced - 
to be beheaded ; being the ſame day hrought to 


execution. 


9. How long did Charles duke of Burgundy 


live after! 


A. Not long; being killed in an engagement 
Swiſs, commanded by the duke of Lor- 
1477. The ſame year, James de Ar- 


| magnac, and count de la Marche, were con- 


demned, and executed, by decree of parliament. 
. Did not Lewis XI. take advantage. of the 


death of Charles duke of Burgundy ? 


A. He ſeized upon all his dominions ſoon 
after. 
9. Did the duke leave no iſſue ? 
A. Onlyone daughter, named Mary; of whoſe 
perſon the inhabitants of Ghent were in poſſeſ- 
H _ 
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marriage to Maximilian 


ſion, and 8 * bi 
duke of Auſiria, ſon of the emperor Frederic Ill. 


in the ſame year her father died. 
9. Did Maximilian recover the dutehy of 


Burgundy f 
A. By the affiſlance of Charles. of Anbojſ, 


| who Ben ine his: army, he ſoon conquered it, 


How long did the ptinceſs Mary live? 

A,. She died four years after her marriage ; 
1e bing two children, Philip, and Margaret 3. the 
latter of whom, the king demanded in marriage, 
for the dauphin his ſon. | 

. How did Maximilian approve of this al 
lance? © 

A. Not at all ; but the inhabitants of Ghent 
nevertheleſs agreed to it ; who gave her the two 
Burgundies, and the earldom of Artois, for her 
dowry ; and ſent her to France. 


4 Was there not an alliance concluded * 5 


tween Lewis XI. and the Swiſh, about this time! 
A. Yes. 
What were the 3 | 
. I. That the king ſhould allow the cantons 


twenty thouſand livres a year, and twenty thou- 
ſand in penſions to particular perſons. 2. That 


the Swiſs ſhould oblige themſelves to maintain 
fix thouſand men in the ſervice of France, who 
ſhould be paid by the king, in the year 1479. 

. Was not Lewis now grown very old and 
mhfrm ? | 

A. The nearer he approached his death, the 
more he augmented the magnificence of his dreſs 
taking great pleaſure in viewing himſelf in a 
glaſs, when he was thus magnificently habited. 


©. Where was his- place of reſidence, at this 


Ame 7 
1. At 
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A. At Pleſſis les Tours; where he became 


very ſuſpicious, and would ſee very few perſons; 


being even diffident of the dauphin, whom he 
confined at Amboiſe, ſuffering few perſons to ſee 

9. Did he not ſet his ſon at liberty, before he 
died? 2 . 

A. Perceiving himſelf approach to his end, he 
ſent for him, and gave him ſeveral good inftruc- 
tions, which he made him ſwear to obſerve, and 
ſent him back again. The next day, the king 


| commanded the duke of Beajeu, to go to the 
king, meaning the dauphin, and ſerve him ; he 


alſo ſent him the greateſt part of his officers, 

and ordered the chancellor of France to carry 

him the ⁵ : g 
How long did he ſurvive this action? 


A. He died the ſame day, aged ſixty one 


years; being interred, according to his will, at 
Notre Dame de Clery, near Orleans, in 1483. 


* 


* RR 


CHARLES VIII. 
V \ \ 7H O ſucceeded. Lewis XI? 


| A. Charles VIIE. his ſon, who, being 
permitted to ſee no body but his domeſticks, 
had ſcarce learnt any thing, beſides the puerile 


diverſions of youth : his father conſtantly debar- 


ring him all correſpondence with the princes and 
girandees of the kingdom, leſt he ſhould enter 


into confederacies with them, and one day give 


him as much trouble as he himſelf had formerly 


given his father. 5 | 
2. Would he not ſuffer him to be taught the 

knowledge of letters, nor of the Latin tongue? 
1 2 | . A 
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A. He only ſuffered him to get by heart theſe 
words, gui nefcit ſimulare, neſcit regnare : * He 
« who knows not how to diſſemble; j knows not 
« how to govern.” 

5 How old was Charles, when Lewis died? 

Only fourteen ; being entirely ignorant of 

affairs : whereupon 1 duke of Orleans, firſt 
prince of the blood, pretending the kingdom 
wanted a regent, aſſerted, that he was the moſt 
proper perſon to be choſen : but the duke of 
Bourbon, having the ſame pretenſions, oppoſed the 
duke of Orleans; alledging, that, as Orleans was 


not above twenty four years of age, he himſelf 


ſtood in need of a tutor. 

©. In whoſe favour was this grand affair de- 
cided ? 

A. The ſtates met at Tours, where they de- 
clared the kingdom had no occaſion for a regent, 
and committed the care of the king's perſon to 
lady Anne of France, the king's "ſiſter, and 
wife of Peter de Bourbon, ſeignor of Beaujeu; 
who' choſe a number of counſellors, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance ſhe governed the kingdom; giving the 
poſt of conſtable of France, to the duke of 
Bourbon. 

Q: Was not the duke of Orleans offended at 
this nomination ? 

A. He retired from court to the duke of Bre- 
| ragne, and prevailed on him to undertake a war 

againſt the king. 
„What was the event! ? 
2. The king's arms, under the conduct of 


Lewis de la Tremouille, were ſo ſucceſsful in this 


war, that, at the battle of St. Aubin, he took 
the duke of Orleans and the prince of Orange 


> priſoners ; when the duke of Bretagne was com- 
pelled 
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pelled to ſue fer peace; which was granted, upon 
conditions very advantageous to Fance. 


What were theſe conditions ? 
4. The principal article was, that the caſtie 


of Nantes ſhould be put into the king's poſſeſſion: 
but this treaty was ſcarce concluded, when the 
duke of Bretagne died; leaving two daughters, 


Anne and Jſabella, in the year 1488. 
How were the daughters diſpoſed of ? 

4. Anne, the eldeſt, and heireſs of the dutchy, 
had been promiſed in 'marriage, by her father, 
to Maximilian archduke of Auſtria; but the 
king, being offended, at it, entered Bretagne; 
and, after taking ſeveral towns, made himſelf 
maſter of great part of the country ; when he 
demanded the princeſs Anne in marriage, and 
ſent back to Maximilian, Margaret, his daughter; 
conſummating his marriage with the princeſs 
Anne, in 1480; ſoon after which, her ſiſter 
Iſabella died. 

. Was not Maximilian incenſed at theſe 
affronts, which he received from the king? 

A. He took up arms to obtain juſtice, and 
leagued with the Engliſh 3 who, being in France, 
and having in vain endeavoured to ſurprize Bou- 


legne, returned home. 


Q: Did Maximilian make any advantage of 
this war? 

A, He took Arras, and St. Omers ; but, the 
death of the emperor his father, whom he ſuc- 
ceeded, recalling him into Germany, he conclud- 
ed a peace with France, upon advantageous terms; 


for Artois, and the earldom of * were 


reſtored to him. 
What was done in France, after the con- 


cluſion of this treaty ? 
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4. Whilt the court was entirely taken up in 
joicing for the king's marriage; Ferdinand, 
king of Arragon, demanded the reſtitution of the 
county of Reuffi/lon, which had been mortgaged 
to the late king for three hundred thouſand. 
crowns; and offered to pay down the ſame in 
ready N oney | 
1 Was this demand complied with ? 
Ferdinand, having united the crowns of 
Arragon and Coftile, and conquered the king- 
dom of Granada, by driving the Moors out of 
Spain, aſſumed the title of king thereof; and 
being now grown ſo powerful, the king's coun- 
eil thought it improper to augment his domt- 
nions ; wherefore, they refuſed the three hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, and declared the king 
fhould keep Rouſſillon. 
f D, Did Ferdinand reſt ſatisfied with this re- 
fuſa 
A. He ſent his 8 to r ; FRY 
by bribes, prevailed upon the queen's confeſſor, 
being his own brother, to raife ſcruples in her 
mind, and to ſollicit the king, that Rouſſillon 
might be reſtored ; upon eondition, that king 
Ferdinand ſhould never engage in a war againſt 
France, nor ſhould aſſiſt thoſe againſt whom the 
king might declare war, * 
Was the count of Rou 2 accor ingly 
1 HH { of 
A. Yes; and ths three OW thouſand 
crowns were generouſly returned. = 
- ©. What was the deſign of this noble beha - 
ur in Charles VIII? 
A. He meditated the conqueſt of the kin odom. 
of Naples, whoſe ſubjects Had revolted n. 
Don Alphonſo their king for his cruelty, and una- 


. nimouſly — the kingdom to Charles. 
| | FN Did 
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9. Did the king himſelf undertake this con- 


queſt? 
A. He prepared for the expedition, $6.7 in a 
little time entered Italy with his troops, Anti- 


uity can ſhew nothing ſimilar to this expedition; 


for to behold with what readineſs and ſubmiſſion 
all the towns received him, it might have been 
imagined he was a monarch viſiting his dominions 
to receive the homage of his ſubjects. Thus he 
traverſed Italy, rather like a prince triumphing 
after victory, than like a general who had ene- 
mies to engage: in which manner he entered Piſa 
and K and afterwards marched to Rome. 

9. What reception did he. meet wich from the 
ope?.. 1; 
: 4. He was ſo 83 1 that he cones 
Ferdinand, ſon of Alphonſo king of Naples, to come 
into the city, to prevent the king's enterance; 5 
which he refufed. 

Whither did the pope retire? | 

A. To the caſtle of St. Angelo; from wine 
he ſent ſome. cardinals to deſire the king to enter 
as a friend, and not as an enemy: * but a cotem- 
porary hiſtorian ſays, that the king, after -this 
meſſage, proſtrated himſelf before the pope, then 
roſe up, and ſaluted him face to face. 

O, Did he meet with the ſame ſucceſs at 
Naples? 
: 7 The king of Naptes, hn. the Hei Gene 
ready to fall upon him, imagined he could not do 
better, to prevent the Neapolitans being unfaith- 
ful to him, than to cede the crown to his ſon. 
Ferdinand, who had given them no cauſe to hate 
1 and who accordingly was immediately crown 

ed; while Alphonſo retired into Sicily, ur 


* Gui accardine. 
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©. Did this expedient change the minds of the 
Neapolitans ? ; 
A. Not in the leaſt ; for they ſent Jennie to 


the king of France, to aſſure him they were 


ready to ſubmit. 


ſion? 

A. Finding bimſelf abandoned, he went to his 
father in Sicily, leaving the new-caftle, and the 
egg-caſtle, to the care of the marquis de Peſcaire; 
both which, after a few cannon ſhot, ſurrgn- 
dered ; and, after this, the king entered Naples 
in triumph, where he was crowned, in 1494. 

D, Did not the king purſue his conqueſts 8 

A. He was young, loved pleaſure, and, 
when in poſſeſſion of Naples, ſpent his ume in 


diverſions; inſtead of endeavouring to reduce the 


more diſtant towns of Calabria, into which the 
Arragonian troops had retired. 

O. What was the conſequence of his indo- 
lence, and negleR ? 


A. He loſt the kingdom by it ; for the pope 


having ſollicited the potentates of Traly to form a 
league againſt France; the embaſladors of the 
emperor, the king of Spain, and the duke of 
| Milan, with the pope's legate, aſſembled at 
Venice, and entered into a confederacy againſt 
him. 

Df, What was the deſign of the confederate 
princes ? 

A. To prevent the king's return into France, 
to defeat him, and oblige him to abandon all he 
had taken in Italy. 

Q. How did they execute their deſign? 
A, The king had but eight thouſand men 


with him, and they had an army confifting of 


my thouſand, with, Which they purſued him, 
| not 


2. How did Ferdinand behave on this occa. 
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not with intent to fight, but to ſurround the. king 
and all his army, that none of them might 
eſcape. 5 | e 
What wis the event of this enterprize? 
A. The king, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority, 
marched againſt them, when he charged them 
ſo vigorouſly as to put them into confuſion, on 
the 7th of July 1495 3 and, though the battle laſt- 
ed only a quarter of an heur, the enemy loſt- 
three thouſand men; while the reſt of them were 
ſeized with ſueh a pannic, that the marquis de 
Mantua, and Francis de Gonſagues, general of 
the Venetians, were unable to rally them. 
O. Where did the king go after this engage 
ment? | EY | 
A. To. Aft, a town in: Piedmont, which be- 
longed to him, where he arrived in ten days; 
having been followed by the enemy all the way ; 
who, being unable to prevent his retreat, beſieged 
Navarre, in which was the duke of Orleans with 
ſeven thouſand men. 88 1 
9. Did not Charles endeavour to ſuccour 
A. Not being ſtrong enough to attack ſo great 
an army, he gave ear to the propoſals of peace 
for a year; which, being offered by the duke of 
Milan, was ſoon after concluded. 5 
. What were the chief article??? 
A. That the duke ſhould have Navarre ; and; 
whenever his majeſty ſhould come into 7taly, he 
ſhould permit him a paſſage, and ſerve with his 
troops againſt all his enemies. = 
Q: Were the Venetians included in this treaty ? * 
A. Yes; but they remained irrefolute for two 
months: though, when-the peace was concluded, 
and the town of Navarre ſurrendered, twenty 
thouſand Switzers arrived in the king's camp. 
| „HA ©, Were 
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2. Were not the king's former me 
int, by receiving this reinforcement? 
A. No ; ; the Switzers, being diſc 
- with the king's proceedings, formed a d - 
feize his perſon; who, being informed of it 
retired to Tren, a town in, Mentſaret/; whence he 
eroſſed the Alps to Lyons; and two months after 
he had advice of the death of the dauphin 
which was followed by. thoſe or his two other. 
children. 
©. Did the enemy undertake any thing, dur- 
ing his ftay at Lyons? 
A. Ferdinand, king of Arragon, came into Hal; 
where, by the aſſiſtance of the pope and ai, 
he reconquered the whole kingdom of Naples. 
Qt. Did the king uſe no endeavours to regain. 
this kingdom: 
A. Yes; he aſſembled. an army at An, and 
' gave the command of the expedition to the duke 
of Orleans, who, being preſumptive. heir to the. 
crown of France, becauſe the king had no chil- 
dren, was, deſirous to ſtay and ſee. the event of 
the king's ſickneſs, who ſoon after died of an 
apoplexy at Amboiſe, in 1497, being in the 27th 
year of his age. 
2. What nete have hiſtorians given of 
Charles VIII? 
A. That there never was a prince more re- 
markable for mildneſs and een to all per- 
Do 
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LEwðIS XII. 1 the father of- 
his people. . | 


E O ſuccecded Charles VII 3 
A. Lewis XII. duke of Orleans. 


. Why. was, he called the father of his- 5 


people? 


A. Becauſe he had: a real tide for them "Ti 


becauſe he freed them from their taxes; and be- 


cauſe he never raiſed great ſums, though: he had 


very conſiderable wars to maintain. 
2. Who did he marry ? 


A. He had been obliged to thvouſs Jane af 


France, ſiſter of Charles VIII. whoſe perſonal 
imperfections rendered her very diſagreeable; 3 
for which reaſon he ſought in marriage Anne of 
Bretagne, and had the happineſs to pleaſe that 
princeſs. He therefore demanded of the pope a 
diſſolution of his marriage with Jane; which, be- 
ing forced on him, was declared void; and the 
parties were free to marry again. 
2. Was not the princeſs Jane highly ncenſed 
at this uſage? 
A. Inſtead of complaining, ſhe expreſſed great 
joy at the advantages which the king would gain 
by elpouling Anne of Bretagne. 

What was the firſt military exploit in 
which Lewis XII. engaged? 

A. He was very deſirous to recover the dutch 
of Milan, to which he was the lawful heir, ad 
made neceſſary preparations to affert his right; 
but, it being firſt requiſite to eſtabliſh a ſolid. 
peace with Philip, ſon of the emperor Maxi- 
milian ; and which being agreed to, the king 
went to Lyons,” the Place of rendezyous. for: his. 


"— 
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troops; ; from whence he marched into the Mi- 
laneſe, at the head of thirty thouſand men. 
O. What n * Lewis XII. in this ex- 


pedition ? 


A. The French on one "ag * the ee 


on the other, made ſuch a progreſs, that Lewis 


Forza, fearing to fall into the hands of the ene. 


mies, quitted Milan, and retired, with his trea- 
ſures and children, to Maximilian the emperor: 

whereby the Milaneſe, in a few days, was ſub- 
jected to the king; and ſoon after the republie 
of .Genoa voluntarily ſubmitted. 


©. Did the king meet with no further trouble, 


on this occaſion ? 
4. The miſbehaviour of the French in gar- 
riſon at Milan, fo greatly incenſed the inhabi- 


tants, that Lewis Sforza, taking advantage there- 
of, returned from Germany, with twelve thou- - 


fand Switzers ; and, being joined on his march 


by eight thouſand Ttalians, ſome Milaneſe, and, 
others, entered that dutchy, where all the towns 


received him with joy; ſo. that only the caſtle 


of Milan, and two or three fortified places, re- 


maingd to the king. 
What courſe was taken by Lewis, on re- 
ceiving this intelligence ? 
4. Without loſs. of time, he ordered. a con- 


ſiderable number of his troops to march under 


the command of Lewis de la Tremouille, the 
reateſt French general of his time. 
D. Did the ſucceſs of this expedition anſwer 
the king's expectations? 
A. Tremouille, marched againſt Sforza, who, 


at that time, was employed in the ſiege of Na- 


varre; before which place, he gave him battle, 
| defeated him, took him priſoner, and ſent him 
into France, where he was confined in the caſtle 


of Loches in Berry, till his death, ©", © 
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. To whom did the king give. the government 
of 1 it after this victory; . 

A. The dutchy of 4; Jan; being again fubjedted 
to him, he e Charles of Amboiſe governor 
of it; whoſe brother, cardinal Aſcagne, had been 
made priſoner with Sforza 3 but, on account of his 
dignity, and at the ſollicitation of cardinal Anboiſe, | 
was releaſed in 1499. 

Q, How did Lewis reward the officers employed 
in this unexpected War 

A. Not very liberally ; ; "whereupon they re- 

reſented him as a ſick man, inceſſantly calling for 
potable gold, as the only remedy for his diſeaſe, . 
. How did the king behave, when he was in- 
formed of this ſarcaſm? / 

A. He only laughed, and ſeemed pleaſed that 
his people thought him ſo good, as to dare to take 
ſuch liberties with him. However, Anne bis wife 
made ample amends for this fault in him, and very 
generouſly rewarded all thoſe that had merit. 

2. In what other wars was Lewis XII. en- 
gaged! 2 
a - His pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples es, 
Joined to the ſollicitations of pope Alexander VI. 
who was an enemy to Frederick king thereof, de- 
termined him to undertake the conqueſt of "that | 
country: but as Ferdinand, king of 0 had 
alſo ſome pretenſion to this kingdom ; ewis, firſt 
agreed with him, that. they ſhould jointly attack 
Naples ; and, after they had conquered it, ſhould 
divide it 40645130, them: the king being to have 
Apulia, and Ferdinand Calabria. 

2. To what place did Lewis firſt march < on this | 
expedition? | 
A. He made his entry into Genoa, where he 
was received with great magnificence ; but Capua 
was the firſt place. he took, which Was carried by 

_ 


ne nisrory 


Aſfault; and after taking ſome other towns, Na. 
Ples alſo ſurrendered, in 1502. The Spaniard, 
on the other fide, made a great progreſs in Calabria, 
ſo that Frederic, finding himſelf unable to oppoſe 
two ſuch potent HER, Grew himſelf « on x th | 
' mercy of Leis XII. 
D. How was he recei the king 7 

A. With all the Kant oy fend which 
could- poſſibly be expected, by a perſon in his ſitu- 
ation: for Lewis gave him the dutchy of Anjou, 
and allowed him a penſion of thirty thouſand 
crowns ; which he continued, even after France 
had loſt the kingdom of Naples. 5 : 

2, How did the two kings agree, about the di- 
viſion of their conqueſts? _ 

A. They differed ſo much about the limits of 
their reſpective dominions, that they came to 
blows ;- the Spaniſh army being commanded by 
Gonſaluo de Coraava; and. the French by the duke 
of Nemours, who, contrary.to the opinion of his 
officers, and much inferior in number, gave them 
battle at Ceriſoles ; but was defeated, and killed, 
in 1502: whereby the kingdom of Naples was 
loft again. 

©. Did this OPS put an end to the War 
between Lewis and Ferdinand? 

A. Ferdinand, having received a ſignal affront 
from Spain, reſolved to remain in Halh, where he 
was in poſſeſſion of the kingdoms of "Nople and 
Sicily ; and, at the ſame time, ſought in marriage 
Mary of Orliats, the king s ſiſter ; hoping, by 
this alliance, to keep the quiet poſſeflion of his 
dominions. 

L. In what manner did this project anſwer his 

intention 2 984 
A. Lewis granted him bis ſiſter, and concluded! a 


treaty with him; by which he ceded thekingdom of 
-_ 
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Naples to rk in conſideration of the ſum 


of ſeven hundred thouſand crowns, in 1505. 


9. What other remarkable incidents happened . 


about this time? 
A. Philip the archduke died ; leaving his ſon 
Charles of Auſtria under the gu ardianſhip of the. 


king, for the earldom of Flanders, and his other ter- 


ritories, to prevent him from invading the latter. 


2. Did his majeſty accept of this guardianſhip ?- 

- A. Yes: and acquitted himſelf of it honoura- 
bly to his ward; appointing Anthony de Croicy, a- 
perſon of great merit,.to be his governor ; from. 
whom this-prince received an education ſuitable tc to- 
the grandeur to which he was deſtined. © 
1 N were the king s. affairs tranſafted in. 
Italy? 

A. The people of Genoa: fell upon the nobles, 


and plundered their houſes ; after which, being? 
afraid that Leꝛois would puniſh them for theſe out- 


rages, they revolted; whereby the king was ob- 

liged td march with a great army againſt them. 
At the approach of his troops, the Genoeſe made a 
fally upon the van- guard; but were repulſed with 


the loſs of three thouſand men: which bad ſuc- 
ceſs, joined to the king's preſence, ſoon- cooled 


their courage; when they ſent deputies to aſk par- 


don, and to treat about conditions: 1 which they 


would ſurrender. 


2. What anſwer did they receive - from the 


Eing upon this meſſage ? 


A. That they muſt either ſubmit to his mercy,. 


or- expect to ſee their city abandoned to the fury 
of the ſoldiers. - Shocked at this anſwer, the Ge- 
nocſe marched. out, to the number of forty thouſand 


combatants, and gave the French battle; but: 
were defeated, and loſt great numbers 3 * * de 
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| Noue, a dyer, who was their leader, and ſome o- 
ther chiefs, being put to death. 


. Where did the king 80, after 71 had redu- 


ced the Genoeſe ? 
A. To Savona, where he had an inte rwe wich 


Ferdinand king of Naples, aſſiſted by Anthony 


lauicini the pope's legate. 
. What was the deſign of this interview ? 
I. That the pope, the king, the emperor, and 


the king of Spain, ſhould, in conjunction, deelare 


war againſt the Fenetians, under the conduet of 
Lewis. XII. 0 

2. How did the Venetiant withſand theſe com- 
bined armies ? 

A. They oppoſed the king with an army of fifty 
thouſand men, commanded by Nicholas Ur ſin ani 
de Petillana, who marched againſt him, and gave 

him battle, at Caravagio, in 1509, where he was 
defeated, with the loſs of twenty thouſand men: 
after which victory, all the towns, where the king 
appeared, ſurrendered to him; and he retained thoſe 
belonging to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 

D.: Was not pope Julius II. offended at the 
king for with-holding his property? 

A. He was afraid leſt Lewis ſhould become 

maſter of all Italy; repreſenting, to Ferdinand; 
that it was their common intereft to prevent his 
becoming too powerful; whereby he E 
with this prince to league with him and the Be 
tians againſt France. 
What was the pretence for this rupture 2 
| 4. The king's refuſal to deliver up the towns 
in Italy, to which the holy ſee had pretenſions: 


whereupon the pope excommunicated Leꝛuis, inter- 


dicted his kingdom, and gave it the firſt who could 
force it from him; at the ſame time, excommunt- 


cating all the princes whoſhould eſpouſe his intereſt, - 


9. What: 


ani 
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9. What was: the” event of thele violent pro- 


ceedings ? 
A. Charles of Anibeiſe dying FTA this time, 


the king gave the government of the Milaneſe, 


and the command of his armies, to his nephew, 
Gaſton de Foix, duke of Nemours. _ 

9. How did this young prince behave i in his 
new government?! 

A. He firſt defeated: the Switzers, who, at the 
pope's ſollicitation, had entered his territories, .and 
forced them to take refuge in the mountains. He 
likewiſe gained many victories over the Spaniards 
and Italians; both ſeparated, and united. He 


| took ſeveral towns from the Yenetians, and the 


pope ; and at length laid fiege to Ravenna, where 
he was oppoſed by all the combined forces. 
How did Gate behave in this ſituation? 


* He marched againſt them, gave them battle, 


and defeated them, with very great Hlayghter. 4 
py When was this victory obtained? 


On Eaſter- day, in 1512 ; after which Ra- 
venna Was, taken and ſacked, and the greateſt 
part of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate was ſubjected to the 
king; whoſe great joy, for ſo many ſucceſſes, was 
not ſufficient to wack his grief for the loſs of the 


duke of Nemours. 


Q: What did the pope meditateonthis occaſion? 25 
A. He employed all the means in his power 


to ſtir up enemies againſt France, and engaged the 
emperor in the league, into which the king of 


Spain and the Switzers. had. already entered: 


while theſe laſt, who had been driven out of Italy 
by the duke of Nemours, returned: into it with 
greater numbers, brought with them Maximilian 
Sforza, took Milan, and made themſelves maſters 
of that CPs, in 14843. 2 


2, What 
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2. What other affairs of conſeq ence e happens 
in this year ?. 
A. The king ſent Lewis Ye Ia Tremouilte'a againſ 


chem; but he was defeated by the Switzers, and 
edteirned to France; ; about which time, the Genoel 
revolted, and reftored their ancient form of te 
publican government. 

©. Did the princes and republics which Pope 
Julius had formed againſt France, ſtill continue 
new enterprizes?: 
A. The Switzers, who were in poſſeſſion of the 
dutchy of Milan, entered Burgundy, and laid ſiege 
to Dijon; which was defended for ſome time by 


Lewis de la Tremouille; who, at laſt, entered intoꝛ 


treaty with them; and, in conſideration of a ſum 
of money, prevailed with them to raiſe the begs, 
and renew their alliance with France. 
Did not Henry VIII. king of E neland, al, 
in this year, take advantage of the prefeatUtuatiy 
of affairs in Frances 
A. He croſſed the ſea; and, in conjunction with 
the emperor, laid ſiege to T erouenne, which he 
took, and demoliſhed the fortifications. Tourny 
likewiſeſurrendered tohim ; when, after gainingthe 
battle of the ſpurs, and being ſatisfied with the ſuc- 
ceſs of his expedition, Henry returned into E ngland, 
pe Did not Letois XII. feſent this injury? 
While he was making preparations for war 


againſt the E ngliſh, his queen — of Bretagne 


died, in 1514 ; leaving, only two daughtets, Clau- 
dia and Rene :- the eldeſt of whom had been be- 


trothed to Francis de Valors, duke of Angoulent, 


firſt prince of the blood, and preſumptive heir to 
the crown of France 
approved by the queen, the king would not con- 
ſent to it during her life; thou 
death, the marriage was conſ ummated, 


but this match not being 


„ſoon after her 


9. Was 


bl. 2 


Ser 16 
Was there any thing elſe remarkable ea 


the reign of this monarch ? 
4, Theduke of Longueville, being a priſoner in 


England, entered into a treaty for the conclufion 


of a peace, which he at laſt effected: having 


alſo, at the ſame time, concluded a treaty of mar- | 


riage between the king and Mary, the king of 
England's ſiſter, a princeſs of great beauty; who 
was received and eſpouſed by Lewis at Abbwille, 


being afterwards crowned at St. Dennis. 


How was the king's attention engaged, after 

his ſecond marriage ? 
A. In making preparations for the recovery of 
the dutchy of Milas; but, when all things were 
in readineſs for this expedition, he was ſurprized 


Vith death, in 1515.3 being in the fifty-fifth year 
of his age. 


S What was the Ander of this prince? 

That no king ever had a greater love for 

his people, nor was better beloved by them. 
O. What became of queen Mary, after the. 


deceaſe of Lewis the XIIth ? 
A. Henry VIII. ſent for her, and gave ber in. 


marriage to the duke of Suffolk, for whom ſhe had: 
a Brea. amen | 
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2. BG H O ſucceeded Lewis XII! 25 _ 
HA. As ſoon as it was certain that his 
widow was not with child, Francis earl of Angou- 
2 and duke of Valois, took upon him the title of 
ing. 
4 How did Francis J. make out his right of- 


| ſucceſſion ? 


A. His father, Charles of Ge was fir cou- 


fin to Lewis XII. and grandſon of Lewis, duke of 
Orleans, 


Y 
| 
1 

| 
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Orleans, who was aſſaſſinated 1 the Anal of Buy 


What was his pedigree? 1. 


-- Lewis duke of Orleans, 
| father of 
Charles duke of Orleans, — and — Joby earl of 
| Angouleme, 
father of father of 


Lewis duke of Orleans, Charle earl of Angoulens 
2 of France. father of 
Francis I. 
Ho came he to be called duke of Valois? 
This dukedom having been given to him by 
Lewis XII. he took upon him that title and digni- 
3 the princes by, ſucceſſors hayi ing alſo borne 
the ſame, | _ 
* How old was be when be came to the 
crown ? | 
A. Twenty-one years ds 3 * was, at that 
age, endued with almoſt all thoſe good qualities, 
both of body and mind, which might render him, 
as a man, and a great pines com pleatly accom: 
pliſhed. 


* FA Is * any account of his other accom- 
piunments 


A. His countenance was very a reeable, yet 


fuitably majeſtic. His genius was lively, and pene- 
trating; his memory great, his courage invincible, 
and his eloquence extremely perſuaſive. He had, 
moreover, a great love for learning and. learned 
men, being generous, ſincere, polite, humane, and 
eaſy of acceſs to all perſons : yet he wanted appli- 
cation to his affairs, and was too much addicted 
to pleaſures. 

©, What was the firſt enterprise in which 
Fra ancis was engaged ? ? 


4. The 


* n 
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4. Fe recovery 'of the ditchy of Milan : * of 
which, duke Sforza had been put in poſſeſſion by 


4 


ſelves the protectors of that dutchy. + 

Did not the emperor Maximilian, Ferdi- 
nand king of Arragon, and pope Les X. enter in- 
to a league, to oppoſe the deſign of Francis? 

A. Ves: but Charles of Auſtria did. not en- 
gage in their conſpiracy : ſo that, the peace with, 
| the Low Countries being ſtrengthened, and that 
\ with England renewed, the king concluded a brake 

ty with the Venetians; by which, they obliged. 
themſelves to affift him in the conqueſt of 2 
lan, on certain conſiderations: but money being 
now the only thing wanting to carry his enterprize. 
into execution, he raiſed a confiderable ſum by the 
ſale of places and employments in the ſtate. 

Was not, this expedient looked upon as 
highly dangerous ? 

A. The parliament uſed its utmoſt efforts to 
prevent it; frequently remonſtrating to the king, 
that thoſe who had bought the power of admini- 
ſtering juſtice, would, to reimburſe themſelves, 
moſt certainly ſell: but his majeſty would be 
obeyed. 


4 2. Were not the confederate princes apprehen- | 


ſive of the approaching war ? 
- A. They contented themſelves with having 


8 * , 1 


however, the pope, knowing the Sit zers were in 
want of cavalry, ſent them one thouſand five 
| hundred men, under the command of Proſper. 
Colonna, a general of great reputation. 

2, To whom did Francis I. commit the re- 


gency of his kingdom, when he departed for the 
A. F- 


Milaneſe 2 


the Swwitzers ; who had likewiſe declared them- | 
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fifty thouſand Switzers armed againſt France; and 
no longer thought of furniſhing any more troops: 
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A. To his mother madame Louiſa of Savoy 
who, at that time, was ſtiled counteſs of Angon- 
leme. 1 „ PS $3: „ 

'2. How did the king paſs with his army 
through the Apt, where all the avenues were poi. 
ſeſſed and fortified by the Switzers. | 


A: When they were on the point of making n 


attempt to force their way in the face of the ene. 
my, a peafant diſcovered a paſſage to the king hi- 
therto unknown, through which he marched with 


the whole army, and ſurprized Colonna at dinner, 


taking him and all his cavalry priſoners : where- 
upon the Sw:tzers, being thus deprived of their 
cavalry, and finding the principal towns of the 
Milaneſe began to ſurrender, hearkened to propoſals 
for an accommodation ; and a treaty was conclud. 
ed, the conditions of which were, that they ſhould 


ive up to him the dutchy of Milan, for which 


* 


e ſhould immediately pay down the ſum of three 


hundred thonſand crowns, and ſix hundred thou- 
ſand crowns three years afterwards ; and ſhould 
alſo ſettle a penſion of fixty thouſand crowns on 


Maximilian Sforza, then duke of Milan. 


2. How were theſe conditions performed? 


A. The Switzers, being ſeduced by the arti- 
fices of the cardinal of Sion, poſted themſelves 


near where Lautrec was to paſs with the money, 


with intention to ſeize it ; but he, being informed 


of their motions by a ſpy, inſtead of advancing, re- 


tired with the treaſure to a place of ſecurity. 
2. Where did the Switzers march after this 
diſappointment? e 

A. To Marignano, againſt the French king; 


who, being informed of their perfidy, got in rea- 


dineſs, and waited for them in good order; both 
fides fighting with fury from two o'clock in the 
afternoon till night, on the third of September, 


1515 


or FRANCE. bo. 


15153 and from day-break till noon the next day; 
when a retreat was ſounded, and the Switzer re- 
tired, in ſome order, taking the road to Milan, 
leaving fifteenthouſand ſlain upon the field of battle. 
9. How many men did the French loſe in this 
engagement? A488 8 
4. Three thouſand by See the 4 — of; the: 
| wounded was much greater. Among thoſe kill- 
ed, the moſt conſiderable. were, the prince of 
7 almont, only ſon of the duke de la wenn 
| Buſſy d Ambars, and the count de Ros. 
SD. Was Francis I. preſent in this battle? 
A. Ves: he ſlept ſome hours, without — 


he off his armour, on the carriage of a cannon, and 

ils remained in the field three days. Soon after this 
d. victory, all the Milaneſe was ſubjected to the 
ld. king, except the caſtles of Milan — Cremona; 
h into the former of which Sfarza had retired : but, 
ee the king's forces having blown up part of the for- 


tifications by a mine, eee nn b Place : 


upon terms. 

9 What were thoſe terms ? 187 f 
A. That he ſhould renounce all e to 
| the dutchy of Milan, retire, and live privately. in 
France ; in conſideratien of which, the king en- 
g ged to pay him annual y ſixty thouſand ducats: 
whereupon the king ſent him away, and then made | 
his entry into Milan, with great magnificence. 

9. What farther conqueſts, did Francis make, 
after theſe great ſucceſſes? _ 

A. It was thought he would: have marched an ©] 
Rome, and oblige the pope to accept of ſuch 
conditions as he ſhould - impoſe ; ; and that he 
would turn his arms againſt the kingdom of Na- 
ples, which was entirely deſtitute of forces for its | 
defence. 

2 Which of theſe reſolutions did he whe ? 


A. To 
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A. To the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, he haſ- 
tened back into France; and, by the firſt oyer- 
tures which were made to him by the pope s nun- 
cio, for an accommodation, concluded a treaty i in 
two: days honourable enough for himſelf: but the 
pope's intention was not to execute it; by which 
artifice; his expedition to Naples was deferred, and 
he loſt che opportunſty of conquering the kingdom: 
Did not Ferdinand, "ng of Spain, dic about 


thb me? W 


A. He died in 1 516; and was fuceceded by 


Charles, archduke of Aufiria, his grandſon; which 
_ cauſed a great change in the general ſtate of affairs: 


for Charles, finding himſelf obliged to go into Spain 
to take poſſeſſion of the dominions which his 
grandfather had left him, thought it would be of 
conſequente for him to put an end to thoſe differ. 
ences which had ſubſiſted between France and the 
late king of Spain, touching the kingdoms of Ne. 
ples and Navarre ; whereupon, a treaty was ace | 

cordingly concluded, at Noion. 

O. What were the articles of this treaty ? 

I 7 That the king of France ſhould aſſiſt 
Charles, archduke of Auftria, lord of the Low 
Countries, and king of Spain, to take poſſeſſion of 


the territories depending on the crown of Caſtil 
and Arragon ; that an offenſive and defenſive alli- 


ance ſhould ſubſiſt between France and Spain; that 
Charles ſhould relinquiſh the pretenſions of the 
emperor his grandfather, and eſpouſe Louiſa of 
France, theking's daughter, then only one year old, 
whoſe dowry ſhould be that part of the kingdom 
of Naples, which France was to have by the pre- 
tenſions which had been made of it in 1 507 
between Lewis XII. and Ferdinand; and, 

caſe the marriage ſhould not be conſummated, this 
part of the — of Naples UE be _—_— 
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to France. Finally, 'Navarre, within fix * thi 


ſhould be reſtored to Henry de Albert: 
Abaut what time was the death of the em- 
peror Maximilian of Auſtria ? 


A. About two years after the treaty of Nika | 


. What was the conſequence of his death ? 
A. Charles king of Spain, his grandſon, and 


| Francis I. both pretended to the empire, and ſolli- 


cited the electors for their ſuffrages. The king 


ſent the admiral de Bonivet with great ſums of 
money to gain the electors: but, whether the mi- 


niſters of Charles were more able, or whether the 


good fortune of this prince prevailed over the 


liberalities of Francis, Charles, however, was 


elected emperor at the age of twenty-one "ou ; 


being the fifth of that name. 

9D, Was this competition attended with any 
difference between the two royal candidates ? 

A. They pretended great friendſhip to each 


other before the election; but it was the cauſe of 
| 2 war between them afterwards, which continued 


longer than their lives. For, as the intention of 


| Charles was not to execute the treaty of Nozon, 


Francis reſolved to do himſelf juſtice by force of 


arms; and the two princes prepared for war. 


Q.: Did neither of the two kings feek an alli- 
ance with England ? 

A. That 3 a point of the utmoſt importance, 
it was ſought by them both, with the greateſt afſi- 


| duity. - Francis had an interview with Henry VIII. 


between Ardes and Guines; but the emperor went 
over into England. Henry immediately quitted 
Calais to meet him; where it was agreed, that 
this prince ſhould be arbitrator of the difference 
between Francis and Charles, and ſhould take up 
urms agg inſt France, in Caſe Francis refuſed to 
ſubmit to his arbitration ; and the emperor had 
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the addreſs even to engage Ns, ao intereſt, 
in 1520. 

2.: When did this war commenee M 

A. In 1521. both in Navarre, IE 
ut brother of — 
trec, had orders from the king to throw himſelf 
into Navarre, which he did fo ſucceſsfully; that, 
in fifteen days, he conquered the whole kingdom ; 
and from thence, purſuing his ſucceſſes, he pene- 


trated deeply into Caffile : but the Spantards, on 


this occaſion, uniting againſt the French, drove 
them out of Ca/7i/e, and even out of Navarre 
taking d Aſparaut priſoner : thus, this kingdom 
was again loſt, as ſuddenly as it was gained. 


A. He ſent the count 2 Nafſou to 900 the 
ſignior de la Mark, who had commenced war 
againſt him on the frontiers of Champaign. Naf- 
ſau, after having defeated him, deprived him of 
part of his territories, concluded a truce with him, 
and then took Andres, Mouzon, and laid fiege to 
Mezieres : but this place was defended by the 
chevalier Bayard, who was too great a command. 
er to let it be eaſily taken; ſo that the count of 
Naſſau, after having been two months before the 
place, was obliged to retire. 
2. How did the affairs of France ſucceed i 
Italy? | 
A. By the terms of confederacy, Leo X. ha 


leagued with the emperor to drive the French out 


of Italy, and the pope was to have the dutchy 0 
Parma and Placentia 5 while Sforza, who had 
relinquiſhed his right to the king of France, Wi 
again to be put into the poſſeſſion of the Milaneſ. 


2. What were the firſt conqueſts made uf te | 


confederate forces? fs + 
1 1 Pam, 


2. What was n on yy tide of the empe- · 
ror? | 
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A. Parma, Placentia, and Cremona; after which 
they ſubjected the Milaneſe, and even obliged the 
city of Milan to ſurrender. 

9. How did Lautrec, the French general in tral, 
behave on this occaſion ? 

A. Unable to reſiſt the confederates, he ont 
his brother, the marſhal de Foix, to the king, to 
preſs him for ſuccours both of men and money; 
accordingly, ſixteen thouſand Switzers were raiſ- 
| ed, and brought into the Milaneſe to him; after 
| which, he beſteged and took Navarra. 

©. Did not the affairs of France begin to revive 
on the reduction of Navarra ? 

A. The king took ſuch effectual meaſures to 
cut off all ſupplies of proviſion both from the con- 
federate forces and the revolted towns, that Milan, 
Pavia, and many other places, were, by famine, 
obliged to ſurrender ; after which, Lautrec re- 
ſolved to attack the confederates with all his 
forces, 

D.: Where was the confederate army at this 
time? 

A. Encamped at a n nad Bicoque, 
about a league from Milan, whoſe gardens were 
ſurrounded by broad and deep trenches ; where 
they defeated ſixteen thouſand Switzers, and re- 
pulſed the French troops, without quitting their 
intrenchments; thereby regaining the Milaneſe. 

©. To whom did the king ine this bad ſuc- 
ceſs in Italy? 

A. To the negligence and incapacity of his of- 
ficers ; which made him reſolve, in April, 1523, 
to go thither in perſon, to regain what he had 
loſt; but, the next day, having received infor- 
mation that Charles, conſtable of Bourbon, had 
ſigned a treaty with the emperor, and put himſelf 

p * under 
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under his protection, Francis was obliged to de- 


fer his departure. 
O. What was the purport of this treaty ? 


A. They agreed, that, as ſoon as the king of 


France had paſſed the Alps, the emperor ſhould 
cauſe a powerful army to march though Langue- 
doc into France; that the conſtable, with the pro- 
vinces which depended upon himſelf, ſhould de- 
clare war againſt France ; that the fourteen thou. 
ſand Germans in Franche Compte ſhould join him 
at Avergne, to undertake whatever he ſhould think 
proper; that he ſhould eſpouſe Eleanor of Auſ 
tria, the emperor's ſiſter, whoſe dowry ſhould 
be the two Burgundies; and that, on the day of 
his marriage, he ſhould be created and declared 
king of Burgundy. 

Did not Francis endeavour to ſeize the 
conſtable ? £ 


A. He ſent perſons after him, but in vain ; for 5 


the conſtable, walking a- croſs the country, and 
ordering his horſes to go through ways contrary 


to thoſe which he took, eſcaped, and arrived ſafe- 


ly in Burgundy, from whence he went into 
Italy. 
2. What fteps did the king take after his re- 
gear? 

A. He contented himſelf with ſending his 
troops into Italy, under the command of the admi- 

ral de Bonivet, who was very unqualified for ſuch 
a truſt : nevertheleſs, though all Italy was leagued 
againſt France, they were not ſtrong enough, 
when united, to reſiſt the French forces; ſo that 
they were obliged to abandon all the places in the 
| Milaneſe, except Milan, Cremona, and Pavia: 
in all which places, the admiral placed garriſons, 
N aaa: he greatly W his forces. 
9. What 


= 
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What did Bonivet perform after this ſucceſs ? 

p He beſieged Milan; before which place, 

having loſt a great number of men, he was at laſt 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege; and, to complete his 
misfortunes, the plague broke out in the French 

camp; in conſequence whereof, the enemy re- 
gained moſt of the places which had been aban- 


doned. 
What refolicadent did Bonivet take, under 


S this Jiftreſs ? 


A. Inſtead of prudently preſerving the remain- 


der of his forces, he reſolved to expoſe them to 


the event of a battle. Accordingly, he marched 
againſt the enemy, believing that he ſhould be 


joined by the way by five thouſand Switzers z 
| but, being diſappointed, and not being ſtrong 


enough to engage — he ordered his m_ to 
face about. 

Q: Did not the enemy take advantage of their 
retreat? 

A. The imperialiſts, perceiving their intention, 
attacked them; when Bonivet, on their firſt diſ- 
charge, was ſhot in the arm, and obliged to re- 
tire; leaving the command to the chevalier Bay- 


ard, who ſaved the French army, but was himſelf 


killed in the engagement. 
A Were the French forces able to face the ene- 
my after this defeat ? 
4. No: they abandoned the Milaneſe, and re- 


tired into France? 


©. Who had the . of the allied 3 


at this time ? 


A, Thedukeof Bourbon, and Charles de Laney, 
late viceroy of Naples; for whoſe aſſiſtance the em- 
peror cauſed an army of thirty thouſand men to 


entet̃᷑ Guienne.. 


Who was governor of this province? 
13 A. Lautrec. 
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A. Lautrec, who had only time to throw him. 
ſelf into Bayonney, where he ſuſtained the efforts 
of the aſſailants with incredible valour, and at laſt 


obliged them to raiſe the ſiege. 
O. What rout did the duke of Bourbon take 


after this repulſe ? 


A. He marched to Fonterabia, and took it. 
In the year following, which was 1524, the duke, 
having the ſole command of the imperial army, 
entered Provence, and beſieged Mar ſeilles; but, an 


entire confidence not being repoſed in him, the 


emperor fixed on this place alone for himſelf to 


beſiege. 
Q. Did a emperor make himſelf maſter of 


this city? 


A. The vigorous reſiſtance made by the be- 
ſieged gave the king time to come to its aſſiſtance, 
with an army of fifty thouſand men: but the 
duke would not wait his coming, and raiſed the 


ſiege with great precipitation. 


x Did the king purſue the flying enemy! ? 
He followed him into the Milaneſe; and, 
the city of Milan ſurrendering upon his approach, 
he beſieged Pavia. 

9. Where was the duke of Abe during 
theſe tranſactions? 

A. He repaired to the duke of Savoy, engaged 
8 in the emperor's intereſt, and even got all 
his jewels from him; upon which he raiſed vaſt 
ſums, and returned into Germany, employing the 
money in raiſing ſixteen thouſand Germans, which 
he cauſed to march into the Milaneſe; and, hav- 
ing joined Lanoy, advanced with him towards 
Pavia. 

. What was the deſign of this march! ? 
£ Ta throw ſome forces into Pavia, and to 


give the king battle, in caſe a favourable op- 
portunity 
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portunity offered. A battle enſued, on the twen- 
ty-fourth of February, 1525, in which the French 
were defeated, principally by the conduct of the 
duke of Bourbon, and the courage of the troops 
under his command. The king, having his horſe 
killed under him, found himſelf on all ſides ſur- 
rounded by the enemy, and at laſt ſurrendered to 
Laney. 

9. What officer of diſtinction were killed, and 
taken priſoners, in this battle? : 
4. Almoſt all the nobility of France. FU 
the ſlain, were Francis of Lorrain, father of the 
duke of Lorrain, Lewis de la Tremouille, Galeas 
de St. Severin, the marſhal Chabanes, and the ad- 
miral de Bonivet. Among the priſoners, were the 
king of France, Henry d' Albert king of Navarre, 
the count de St. Paul, and many others too tedious 
to mention. | 

9, To what place did they take the king of 
France? | 

4. He was firſt conducted into the enemy's 
camp, where three ſlight wounds he had received 
were drefled. At ſupper, the viceroy of Naples 
gave him water to waſh, and the duke of Bourbon 
on his knee preſented him the napkin. The next 
day, the viceroy conducted him to the caſtle of 
Piſighitone, a place of great ſtrength, where he 
remained for ſome time under the care of Alarpon, 
a Spaniſh gentleman, who treated him with the 

higheſt reſpect. 

2. Did: not the news of the defeat, and hin 
of the king, cauſe an univerſal conſternation 
throughout France? | 

A. The dutcheſs of Angeuleme, and queen re- 
gent of the kingdom, was not diſcouraged at it; 
but ſent the gallies of France to Naples, to bring 
all the French forces home. Se ſent ambaſſa- 
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dors into England, who prevailed 'with Henry v III. 
to employ his forces in the berate of the 


king, and defence of his kingdom. In the mean 


time, the king was ſent to Madrid, where the 
treaty for his deliverance was at laſt ſigned on the 


fourteenth -of February, 1526. But, a few days 


after Francis arrived on the fröntiers of his own 
kingdom, he told the ambaſſadors who accompa- 
nied him, „ that as to the ratification of the 
« treaty, it was what the emperor muſt not ex- 
c pect; it being void; becauſe, when he ſigned 
* it, he was not free, but 2 priſoner,” 
Were not the ambaſſadors ſurprized at the 
| king s declaration? 


A. Much more fo, on being told; in all the 


towns through which they paſſed, that an offen- 
ſive and defenſive alliance, between Clement VII. 


France, England, the Venetians, the Switzers, and 
the Florentines, called the holy league, had been 
entered into; the deſign of which was to drive the 


foreigners out of Italy, and put the whole dutchy 
of Milan in poſſeſſion of Sforza. 

2. How did the king firlt apply himſelf on his 
arrival at Paris? 

A. He gave the poſt of grand maſter of bis 
houſhold, vacant by the. death of the baſtard of 
Savoy, to the marſhal Montmorency; and that of 
admiral, vacant by the death of Bonivet, to the 


ſignior de Biron; quitting the conduct of affairs 


entirely to their care. 
2. How was the war in [taly conducted? 
A. Andrew Doria, who commanded the gallies 


of France, beſieged and took Genoa, ſubjecting 


it to France, in 1 1528, while Lautrec carried on 


the war ſucceſsfully-in the Milaneſe; and, on his 


entering the kingdom of Naples, All the towns ſur- 
| ren- 
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rendered to him, except the capital, to which he 
laid ſiege. 3 | | 
©. Did Lautrec make himſelf maſter of the ci- 
ty of Na. | CHER 

A. Having received no part of what the king 
by his treaty with the confederates was obliged to 
furniſh, and well knowing that Francis was at the 
ſame time at vaſt expences in his buildings and 
diverſions, he expoſtulated with the king very free- 
ly thereon 3 who, wearied with his complaints, at 
laſt ſent the prince of Navarre with. ſome troops, 
and a ſmall ſum of money: but when the prince 
arrived in the camp, he, and all his men, were 
ſeized and died of the plague; as were alſo three 
fourths of Lautrec's army, and: he himſelf died 
in ſix weeks after. Thus periſhed the French ar- 
my, with its general, from not being ſupplied with 
men and money; whereby the ſiege of Naples was 
raiſed. 3 

2. What was the conſequenceof theſe calamities? 

A. The length of the ſiege of Naples gave the 
Spaniards an opportunity of recovering the dutchy 
of Milan; and enabled Andrew Doria to make 
himſelf maſter of Genoa, who drove out the French, 
and reſtored: their. ancient forme of republicango- 
vernment. _—” 4. 

2, What was doing in France while theſe af- 
fairs paſſed in Italy? e | 

A. The dutcheſs of Angouleme, the king's mo- 
ther, and Margaret of Auſtria, the emperor's 
aunt, repaired to Cambray, to treat about peace ;, 
which was at laſt concluded 

2; What were the conditions of this treaty 7? 
A. That the king of France ſhould: pay the- 
emperor two millions in gold for his ranſom 5; 
that he ſhould relinquiſh the ſovereignty of Flan-- 
ders and Artois, and renounce his pretenſions to- 
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the dutchy of Milan and the kingdom of Naplet; 
that he ſhould eſpouſe Eleanor the emperor's ſil. 
ter; and, in caſe a male child ſhould 1 born of 
hid marriage, he ſhould have the dutchy of Bur- 
gundy ; that the decrees againſt the duke of 
Bourbon ſhould be void, his honours reſtored, and 
his poſſeſſions ſecured to him and his heirs ; and, 
| Laſtly, that Philibert de Chalons ſhould be reftor- 
ed to the principality of Orange, with- the title of 
fovereign : which treaty was ſigned at Cambrg, 7 
in Auguſt, 1529. 

2. Did queen Eleanor quit Spain, after the ia. 
| tification of this treaty ? | 
A. Yes : and the king went and received her 
at Bourdeaux, where he caufed her to be crown- 
ed ; after which, ſhe made her public entry into 
Paris, with great magnificence, i in 1530. 

Was Francis engaged i in any wars after his 
marriage with Eleanor ? | 

A. He reſolved to turn his arms againſt the 
duke of Savoy, who had refuſed him a paſſage 
through his territories into the Milaneſe, and alſo 
with-held certain towns which of right belonged 
to his mother the dutcheſs of Angouleme : the king, 
therefore, ſent the count de St. Paul. into Savey, 
with forces ſufficient to make himſelf maſter of 
that dutchy, who effected it, before the duke be- 
gan to put himſelf upon the defenſive, in 1536: 

Did not the emperor ſend forces to fugcour 
the Juke of Savoy? 

4.: Yu; 1 1 was the occaſion of a war be 
tween him and France; and the emperor, having 
left forces to continue the ſiege of Turin, entered 
oh K 7 at the head of fifty thouſand men. 

ls Were not the French forces ſent tooppoſe him? 

The king reſolved only to a& upon the de- 


fenſive, and gave the general command of bis ar- 
| my 
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| my to Montmorency. affairs being 1 in this ſituation, 


when Francis, dauphin of Viennois, the king 8 


eldeſt ſon, died at Tournon, 


2. How did the emperor proceed in this ex- 
pedition ! ? el: | 

A. Dividing his troops into two parts, he be- 
fieged Marſeilles himſelf ; and ordered the mar- 
quis du Guaſt to beſiege Arles. 

O. What ſucceſs had the emperor in theſe two: 


ſieges? 


A. By the vigilance and good conduct of gene- 
ral Montmorency, the emperor was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege of Marſeilles ; while Gua/t was com- 


pelled to retire from before Arles, at the end of a: 


month, and retake the road to Italy: the ſieges 
of Turin and Peronne being alſo raiſed at the ſame. 
time. | 
9. What cout did the emperor take, after this: 


complication of misfortunes ? 


A. He went to Aix, where he rev Nel his: 
forces; and, to his great mortification,. found 
they were reduced to twenty-three thouſand: 
men : whereupon, the king immediately aſſem- 


dled the court of parliament, the princes of the 


blood, with the peers and prelates of the kingdom; 
and, in preſence of this aſſembly, in which the 
empefor was declared guilty, and convicted of re- 
bellion and felony; when the earldoms of Flanders, 
Artois, and Charolois were confiſcated, and united: 
to the crown, by decree of parliament... : 

9. How did the empefor behave on. this ſe- 
vere ſentence.. 

A. A war broke out with great violence on 


the fide of Artois and Picardy. The king took: 


Heſdin, end ſeveral other places; while the em- 
peror, among other places, took Montreuil. It is 
to be remarked, that Henry, dauphin of France, 
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made his firſt campaign in this war under e 5 


Montmorency. 

O: Did not du Guoſt retake ſeveral places in in 
Piedmont ? 

A. Yes: whereupon the king repaired thither 
immediately, and regained all the places he had 


loſt ; ſoon after which, the marquiſate of Saluces 


was united to the crown: this expedition, beg 
made in 1538. 
Was not the emperor deſirous of an accom- 
mod ation, after all theſe diſappointments? 
A. In January 1540, the king having met him 
at Chatelleraut, went with him from thence to 


Fontainbleau, and from thence to Paris, where 


the emperor made his entrance with great magni- 
ficence : but, notwithſtanding theſe civilities, the 
emperor ſo ill obſerved the truce agreed upon, 


and which was religiouſly obſerved by France, that 


the king ſent an army into Rouſſillon, commanded 
by the dauphin; and another into Luxembourg, un- 
der the command of his ſecond fon the duke of 
Orleans. 


The duke of Orleans took Luxembourg, 
| W and ſeveral other places; but the dau- 


phin was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Perpignan, | 


after loſing a great number of men before it. 
Q. What ſucceſs had the emperor in the Low 

Countries 

A. After having loſt a great number of places 
in the year 1541, and the two following years, 
he at laſt laid ſiege to Landrecis in perſon, with an 
army of fifty- three thouſand men; but, the king 
coming to its relief, he was obliged to raiſe the 
fiege, and retire to Cambray. 

. Who was . of Piedmont at this 
time ? 


4. The 


What ſucceſs l had theſe two . generals ? } 
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A. The ſignior de Langey being dead, the king 
gave it to the duke 4 Anguien, a young prince of 
the houſe of Bourbon. In the mean time Barba- 
roſſa, the 7. urkiſh admiral, with orders from the 
grand ſignior, debarked his troops, and joined 
the duke; who afterwards N Nice, which 
ſurrendered upon articles. 

2, What were the imperial generals doing, 
during this ſiege ? 8 
A. The marquis du Guaſt took Montdevis i in 
Piedmont ; the garriſon being compoſed of Swit- 
zers, who quitted the place by capitulation ; ne- 
vertheleſs, the Spaniards kitled and 1 ſome 


of them: but the Switzers were revenged for this. 


perfidy at the battle of Cerixalis, wherein the 
duke of Anguien defeated the marquis du Guaſt, 
killed fiſteen thouſand of the enemy, and took two 
thouſand priſoners, in 1544. 

A. How long did Francis I. live after this vic- 
tory? 

* Not three years; for, being taken with a 
ſlow fever, he died, the twentieth of March, I 547» | 
aged fifty eight. 

©. What was his character? 

A. This prince ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors i in 
ſplendor and magnificence. He either built, or 
_ repaired, all the royal palaces in France; and all 
the moſt rare and valuable pictures, tapeſtries, 
jewels, and other rich furniture which are in them, 
were collected by Francis I. He eſtabliſhed pro- 
feſſors of the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew languages 
in Paris. He encouraged men of genius in all 
arts and ſciences. In ſhort, the revival of letters 
in France, which had been in a manner extinguiſh- 
ed for ſeveral ages, was owing to him, and * was 
therefore called te N is * 
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2 Bro whom was Francis L facade pow 
A. By Henry II. who recalled Ment. 
morency, from the diſgrace he had ſuffered” un- 


was 
war + 
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der Francis I. and gave him the firſt rank in 
the adminiſtration ; Francis de Lorrain,' count 4? 


Aumale, ſon of the duke de Guiſe, his brother 
Charles, archbiſhop of Rheims, and James 4: 


Albon, Senior de St. Andrew, being thoſe prin. 


cipally- concerned after him. But Henry diſgrac- 
ed the cardinal de Tournon, and the admiral Anne. 
baut; the latter of whom was diveſted of the dig · 
_ nity of marſhal of France, which was given to 
St. Andrew: however, Henry, upon this occaſion, 


ated contrary to the advice which the king his. 


father had given him at his death; for be had 


warned him to be upon his guard 2 inſt de 
ambition of thoſe of the houſe of Gutſe; and al- 


ways to keep them out of the admirif tration a | 


affairs. 
2. How many marthals were chere at that 
time 5 

A. Only four; and none received the Honour 
but by ſome of theſe four becoming vacant, & 
ther by death, diſmiſſion, or. otFerwife. _ 
= Where was Henry bid crowned ? © 


A. At Rheims, ſix months after the de cl i 


bis father. 


2, What was the firſt enterprize, in 7 n which 


this prince engaged ? 
Fs Being difatisfied with the treaty of. C#e 10 ” 


he entexgd into a league with the pope againſt the 


empero and, in 1548, paſſed the Abt, into 


Piedmos with deſign to ſeize the dutehy of Milan; 


but,, 
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but, the ſucceſs not proving anſwerable to the 
project which he had formed, he returned into 
France again, without having done any thing 
more than viſited the towns in Piedmont. | 

Were there no domeſtick troubles yup 
this expedition Bk Oe Gr? 

A. The ambitious amd turbulent ſpirit of the 
dutcheſs de la Valentinois, who was the king's fa- 
vourite miſtreſs, cauſed great changes at court; for, 
as her power over the king was abſolute, ſhe filled 
the chief places in the adminiſtration en thoſe 
who were entirely at her devotion. | 

9. How did Henry and the pope Fe ? 


A. The king being greatly diſatisfied with 


him, becauſe he had joined with the emperor 
to force Oavius Farneſs out of the dutchy of 
Par he ſent Peter Strozzi to defend tha. 
city; who ſucceeded ſo happily; that the mar- 
quis de Gonſago, who . it, was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege. 
Did not this occalion- a rupture between 
Henry and the emperor. ? 

A. In 1 552, 2 war broke out between him and 
the emperor: but the proteſtant princes, taking 
advantage of this conjuncture, entered into a con- 
federacy againſt the latter, and implored the af- 
fiſtance of Henry. 

. Who were the chief in theſe cbt 

. Maurice, elector of Saxony, and Albert, mar- 
quis of Brandenbourg; who took ſeveral towns, 
gained a battle againſt the emperor, and obliged 
him ſhamefully to fly to Inſpruck. The king 
ſoon after entered Germany, where he took Sa- 
vanna and Mei ſſambourg; when the emperor of- 
fered peace to the confederates, Who gave ear to 


his propoſals. 
2 Was 
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2. Was not the king en a the confe e· 
rate princes, on this occaſion? 
A. He ſtifled his reſentment ; but; at e Ge 
: time, entered Luxembourg, where he immediately 


made himſelf maſter of ſome important places, 


and afterwards took [voy and Montmedy, in 15 $2: 
during which time he received ſome injuries in 
Picardy and Champaigne ; though they were no- 


thing in compariſon of what the king gained in 
this campaign, which he ended with the con- 


. queſt of the dutchy of Bouillon. l 
©. How did Henry's affairs go on in Italy dur 
ing Wie war with the emperor? 8 


A. Very well; but thoſe of the emperor were 
in confuſion: for the marſhal Briſſac had forced 
the Spaniards to quit all the towns in Piedmont; 


and the Sienneſe, being ſuccoured by him, had - | 
driven them out of the city, and ſet the republic _ 


at liberty. About the ſame time, the duke of 
Guiſe ſent the king word, that, if his majeſty 
pleaſed, he might employ his forces in retaking 


din, while the emperor, to no purpoſe, was 


fatiguing and ruining his army before Metz, which 
ſiege he was obliged to raiſe, after the loſs of thir- 


ty thouſand men; while the French over-ran 


Flanders. 
©. What ſucceſs had Peter — the king' 
general in Italy? 

A. After ſeveral rencounters, aha he had 
always the advantage, he was at laſt defeated and 
wounded, with the loſs of three thouſand men. 

2. Is there any thing ermarkeble of. this en 
gagement? 
A. The place where it was fought was s called 


Gallicidio; the evil portent of which name, ought: 


to have forewarned the French of their defeat. 


2; What 
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What was the conſequence of Strona” de- 


feat 
A. The ee being deſtitute of fiicoonr, 


and proviſions at laſt ahſolutely failing, were ob- 


liged, after fifteen months ſiege, to f urrender in 
Auguſt 1855. 

2. What were the other memorable exploits | 
of Heary Hl.... re vv 

4. He ſent an army into Traly; commanded by 
the duke of  Guiſe, againſt. the Spaniards com- 
manded by the duke of Alba ; = the French 
were unſucceſsful, which gave the Spaniards 
an opportunity of penetrating. into Picardy, 
where they obtained a victory over the con- 
ſtable of France: however, the king, in 1558, 
took Calais from the Engliſh, of which they 
had been poſſeſſed two hundred and ten years: 
when his majeſty took this opportunity of the 
public rejoicing for his ſucceſſes, to conclude the 


marriage of Francis, dauphin of France, with Ma- 


ry Stuart, queen of Scotland; after which, this 
prince was called the douphin king, and Mary the 
dauphin queen. 

2: Did not the king, after theſe ſucceſſes, pe- 
netrate into Flanders? 

A. He ſent the marſhal de Termes thither with 
five thouſand men, aſſuring him, that he ſhould 
be ſupported by the duke of Guiſe : in confidence 
of receiving this promiſed ſuccour, he entered the 


country; but, finding the duke did not appear at 


the time appointed, he began to think of retreat 
ing. 
2. How did he ſucceed in this retreat? 
A. The count 4 Egmont attacked him near 


Cravelines with ten thouſand * defeated Mn. 


and took him 5 at 
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D. What became of his army after he wy 
made priſoner ?=\ 


A. Very few eſcaped; for thoſe who fed from 
the field were ſlain by the peaſants. 


2. Was not this 1 attended with | 


propoſals for a peace ? 
A. It determined the king to conſent to a trea- 


ty, very diſadvantageous to France, which wa 


concluded | in February, 1559, at the caſtle of 
Cambray. The principal articles were, that the 
Eing of Spain ſhould reſtore all that he had taken 
in Picardy; that Henry ſhould ſurrender Sauy 
and Predmont, to the duke of Savoy, except the 


cities of Turin and Pignorol; and that he ſhould | 


give that duke his ſiſter Margaret in marriage, 
and- abandon all Places he poſſeſſed in Tra and 
1 e 

2 How long did Henry live after the peace 


Was concluded ? 


A. Great preparations. were making at court 
to celebrate the marriage of Margaret ; for which 
| purpoſe the king ordered a tournament, wherein 


he reſolved to break a launce againſt the count a: 


Montgomery; accordingly, they ran againſt" each 


other, and broke their launces; but a ſplinter of 
Montgomery's, penetrating the vizor of the king's 
helmet, paſſed through his eye into his head, 0f 
| which wound, the king died ten days after, in the 


fortieth year of his age: when ſome people re. 
marked, that divine juſtice required, that he, who | 


began his reign by permitting a duel, contrary to 


his conſcience, between two principal gentlemen 


of his court, ſhould loſe his life b y 4 duel. 
D. What iflue had Henr II? 
. He left four ſons; 2 rancis, Charles, 


| YH and Hercules; but the names of the two 


laſt were afterwards changed, into thoſe of How), 
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and Francis. He alſo left three daughters; Eli- 
zabeth queen of Spain; Claudia, dutcheſs of Lor - 


rain; and Margaret, who was firſt queen of N- 


varre, and afterwards of France. 
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), V HO ſucceeded Hey TI? -\- oy 
2 A. His eldeſt ſon Francis II. 


of the preceding kings. en ee 
9. What alterations did he make in the mi- 
niftry ?; AT coin rnd, Abt 
A. The conſtable Montmorency, and all thoſe 
who had any connection with him, were obliged 


to retire from court; the young king having made 


choice of the duke of Guiſe, and the cardinal 


de Lyrrain, to conduct the affairs of ſtate; to the 
firſt of whom he gave the management of the 


war, to the other that of the finances. 22 
In what manner did theſe two new miniſ- 

ters behave themſel ves 7 
A. Every body was diſatisfied with their go- 


vernment; and, at the beginning of the year 


I 560, the celebrated conſpiracy of 4mboi/e, againſt 


the princes of the houſe of Guiſe, was formed. * - 


7 Who were the authors of this conſpiracy ? 
A. They are not known; but they were 
principally proteſtants 3 the prince of Conde, be- 


ther to the king of Navarre, being choſen for 
their chief, though his name did not appear; he 


having reſerved himſelf, for an open declaration, 


till thoſe who conducted the enterprize, ſhould 


bave brought it to a fair probability of ſueceſs. 
_— 4 2. What 
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was ſixteen years and ſome months old; but de- 
clared 2 minor, notwithſtanding the declaration 
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What was the intent of the conſpirators ? 
To make themſelves maſters of the town 

and calle of Amboiſe, where the king was; to 

ſeize the Lorrain princes, and to kill them. 

| Was not this affair diſcovered to the king? 
Ves; whereupon his majeſty, by letters 

patent, gave the government of the kingdom, 
and the ſovereign | command of his armies, to the 
duke of Guiſe ; in order to prevent the impend- 
ing miſchief, in ſuch manner as he N think 
proper. 

O. What ſucceſs had the duke in this at- 
tempt? - 

4 The conſpiracy wh diſcovered, by one 
Avenelle, the duke ſent troops to all parts againſt 
the conſpirators; ; who, in ſeparate bodies were 
marching towards Amboiſe from ſeveral parts 
of the kingdom: ſo that their leader, la Renaudie, 
was met and killed; very few of his followers 
eſcaped; being either ſlain, drowned, or exe- 
cuted. 

2. How did the prince of Conde juſtify him- | 

ſelf on this occaſion ? 

A. With great eee and firmneſs, in 

preſence of the king; the duke of Guiſe, with 

wonderful diffimulation, declaring the prince in- 
nocent. However, he repoſed no confidence in 
the duke's friendſhip ; but retired from court, 
and went into Guienne, with the three Coligny's, 
and ſeveral other great officers of France; though, 
at the.ſame time, he was in danger of loſing his 
life, but eſcaped as well as his brother, the king of 

Navarre ; however, the former was afterwards 

impriſoned, and condemned to die, for being 
| concerned in the conſpiracy of Amboiſe; and the 
latter was in A of bring allaflinated in the 


ro al \proſence. 
J 2 How 
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V How long did Francis II. live? N 

The very evening that the ee Was 
made for the execution of the prince of Conde, 
the king fell ſick, and died ten days after, — 4 
eighteen ; being interred at St. Dennis, almoſt 
entirely without ceremony, and without iſſue. 

9, What was his character? 

A. That he was feeble both in body 224 ad; 
being furniſhed, by the queen his mother, with 
all kinds of diverſion, to prevent him from turn- 
ing his thoughts upon government; which con- 
duct ſhe afterwards purſued to Charles IX. ſo 
that the queen- mother, and the duke of Guz/e, 
governed all things at their AR th under his 
name and authority. ; 


/ 


* 


CHARLES IX. 


* HO aſcended the throne of France, 
after the death of Henry IT? _ 

A. His. brother Charles, about twelve years 
old; who releaſed the prince of Conde. 

9. In whoſe hands was the government of the 
kingdom repoſed, during the minority of Charles ? 

A, In the king of Navarre, by the unanimous 
conſent of all the great officers ; whereupon he 
took the title of regent : but, the queen-mother 
being unwilling to relinquiſh it, they came to a 
new agreement, whereby the prince was to have 


the title of viceroy, and the queen that of regent. 


What was the firſt memorable action of 
Charles ? 
A. In 1561; he, by letters patent, declared, 


| that he was fatisfied with regard to the inno- 


cence of the prince of Conde. 
„„ How 
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9. How did Catherine de. re te King 
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; mother, ſupport her dominion ?. 


honour and authority of her chi whom ſhe 


abandoned in their infancy to a voluptuous life, 


to eſtrange them from the er of affin 


to her ambition. 


Were there not at this time in Nie con · 
l diſputes about the affairs of religion? 


A. Though the king had, by an edict, orderel | 
the catholicks and proteſtants to live in peace 
with each other; nevertheleſs, the diſcord con- 


tinued in the provinces, and was much more 


violent at Paris: both parties beginning to eil 
each other by the invidious names of papiſts and 


hugonot. 


it took its riſe from certain deputies of the pro- 


teſtants coming to harangue the king in Latin; 


when he who was to ſpeak, ſtopped ſhort at the 


beginning of what he ſhould have ſaid, and hay- 


ing repeated the words, huc nos, buc Denim, 
could proceed no farther : though others are a 


opinion, that this name was given them at Tour; 


becauſe they aſſembled in the night to teach in 
part of the town, where ſuperſtitious people be- 


lieved the apparition of king Hugo apps | 
ru night. F 


How was the ſtate governed at this time! 
DB The duke of Guiſe, the conſtable of Mon- 


| morency, and the marſhal de St. Andretu, being 


ſtrictly united, abſolutely governed the kingdom 
under the queen, and the king of Navarrez ther 


union being called the Triumvirate. 


„ Did not their government occaſion n diſco 
ys 


a Sacrifice he ple 0b e flte * 


5 What was the origin of the word Dugent? 


It is not certainly known; ſome believe, 
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tent, on account of theix ill treatment oe pro- 
teſtants 1 


4. The prince of Conde firſt appeargd. in arms 
againſt them, and took Orleans, in x 562, At the 


= time, he publiſhed. a manifeſto, wherein he | 


declared, that he took up arms for the liberty of 
the king, whom they kept in captivity, and for 
their conſciences Who. had embraced the reform 
ed religion. 

9, FM further conqueſts did the proteſtants 
make 

A. The 21 of Orleans n 8 by 
that of Roan, Dieppe, Mons, Tours, Angers, 


Lyons, and ſeveral others; all which were taken 


without effuſion of blood. 


9. Did not Elizabeth, at this "Lg queen. .of 


England, intereſt . herſelf in the. cauſe. of * 
proteſtants 8 x 

J. She p Caclh mens 
condition three thouſand of them ſhould be-placed 
in Havre de Grace; hs other three x ſe be- 


ing placed in Rean, of which City the count de 
Montgomery was governor. 


Were not the pratafant, forces oppoſed by 


the Triumvirate 9 


A. Soon after the E ngliſh troops. arrived, the 


king of Navarre laid fiege- to. Roan, which. he 


. by aſſault. However, Montgomery, with 
the Engliſh, found means to eſcape to Havre a | 


Grace. | 


2, Where! was the prince of Conde at this 


time ? 


A, He approached Paris at the hand of p< 


troops; and Coligny, who commanded the van 


guard, attacked the ſuburbs of St. Victor. 


2. Were not the, en, greatly: ae | 
ns 


on mY occaſion ? n 8 
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The firſt preſident, Gilts de Maitre, died of 
the very fright ; ; but the militia in the Tubilths 
not being ſeized with ſuch a panick, -obliged the 
enemy to retire : who took the road to Ny. 
mandy; but were purſued by Montmorency, who, 
coming up wm them near frame; gave then 
battle, 2g 
"0 What was the tuns of this engagement! 

It was very uncommon; for the generals 
of both parties were taken priſoners : : the con- 
ſtable Montmorency being carried to Orleans; ind 
the prince of Conde t to the camp of the king's 
r ag 

How was the prince received by the enemy; 

With the greateſt reſpect; for the duke of 
Guiſe ſerved him at ſupper ; and, the baggage 
not being arrived that evening, he was the only 
perſon who had a bed, which he offered to the 
prince of Conde, who accepted it only on condi- 
tion the duke ſhould lie with him. Thus for- 
tune brought together, at the ſame table, and 
in the ſame bed, two mortal enemies, who had 
been long ſeeking each others ruin. e 

Who commanded the two armies, alte the 
two Aan were taken priſoners? _ 

A. The command of the king's army was 
given to the duke of Guiſe, and the proteſtan's 
choſe Coligny for their general. The former was 
immediately ſent to beſiege Orleans ; which the 
latter quitted, having very well ſupplied it with 
every thing neceſſary to maintain a ſiege, to take 
the held and raiſe forces. 

Was there any thing remarkable happened 
PA this ſiege? 5 

A. The duke of Guiſe, ood his return to bis 

tent from viſiting the works, and coming through 


| = obſure place, received a mortal wound from 4 


N | | "= Y 
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piſtol, which Poltrot, a proteſtant gentleman, fired 
at him; of which wound he died ſix days after. 
Was not the ſituation of affairs mee by : 
the Jeath of this general? | 
A. After ſeveral conferences, the queen came 
to an agreement with the prince of Conde, and a 
peace was concluded; whereby the proteſtants 
were granted the liberty of aſſembling — 14 
for the exerciſe of their religion. * 
, What was one after” the 2 was con- 
cluded F | 
A, The Engliſh deſig to quit — de 
Grace, the king declared war againſt queen Eli- 
zabeth; when the conſtable ee ee that ee 8 
and took it. a 
What other remarkable occurrences hap- . 
pened ? + 1h5 1 1 © Ho 
A. The year I 8651 is e for the king's | 
edit, directing the year to begin for the future 
from the firſt day of January; whereas, before, it 
had always colon at Eaſter. ; 
9. How ſtood the affairs of the proteſtants at : 
this tim? : 
A. The pope having ed Philip of Spoin ! 
againſt them, this prince contented himſelf with 
ſending the queen his wife, who was the ſiſter of 
| Charles IX. into France, accompanied by the 
duke of Alba, and ſome other ery” to con- 
ſult meaſures for their ruin. | 
OD. Were not the proteſtants alarmed at theſe 5 
conferences between the king and the n of 
Spain? | 
A. Being informed that 6 were con- 
certing for their deſtruction, the proteſtants took 
arms, and aſſembled in all places ; fo that the 
king upon his return from Bayonne, where the 
conferences were beld, to 2 found himſelf 
K in 
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in danger of being {inveſted b 3 
Conde, who had followed him with} ſeveral qua- 


drons of cavalry: d HOP} $05 3007 GO. . 
How did Charles eſcape this danger?! 
. The conſtable, fearing that the ptidce of 
Conde had a deſign to make himſelf maſter. of his 
perſon, ordered the battalions, that eſcorted him, 
to halt; while che king, attended only by a e 


gentlemen, procecfiad: to ne, n all * :an-wh | 


ennelition „ 169 22d 
Q. Was not this ** of Conde looked” upon 


as an open declaration of war? 

- A: Ves; and la Noue, one of the chiefs of 
the proteſtants, ſoon after made himſelf maſter of 
the city of Orleans, where they principally: tranſ- 
acted their affairs; after which, great numbers 
of the moſt conſiderable perſons i in the kingdom 
joined the prince of Conde. (3 

2; Where did he aſſemble his forues ? 

A. Near Paris; and, having taken u his 
quarters in the towns and villages about that city, 
the inhabitants were ſoon reduced to great extre- 
mity for want of proviſions ; which cauſed the 
people to murmur againſt" the conſtable ; who, 
as ſoon: as he had received proper ſuccours, gae 
them battle. | 

Q. What was the event of this engagement ? 

A. Coligny, who. commanded the left wing of 
the proteſtant army, was defeated : while, on the 
other fide, the .conſtable was defeated by the 
prince of Conde, and killed: but the proteſtants, 
being no longer able to diſpute the victory, retired 


in good order; leaving the r maſters ind 


the field. 


©, Was the war continued in any other pro- 
vinces ? 


A. Yes; throughout the whole kingdom, _ f 
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as much violence as about Paris; Rochelle hav- 
ing put itſelf under the protection of the prince 
of Conde, and the inhabitants offered their lives 
and fortunes in the cauſe of religion; which pro- 
miſe they religiouſly obſerved ; this city being 
always a retreat for the proteſtants till 1628, 


when it was beſieged, and taken by Lewis XIII. 


9. Did the proteſtant army receive no rein- 
forcements £': 4153349 $54 366 39 47 BEET] ph 
A. Caſimir, ſon of the eleQor Palatine, came 
to their aſſiſtance, with a conſiderable body 
of Germans : but, ſoon after, a peace was con- 
cluded, contrary to the opinion of the admiral ' 
Coligny; who, by a ſingular ſagacity, penetrated 
the deſigns of the queen. | 

2. What were the conditions of this treaty ? 
A. That the German troops ſhould be ſent 


home ; thoſe of the prince of Conde diſbanded ; + 


and the towns which they had taken given up to 
the king; which was done, in March 1 568. | 

O: Was the. perſecution of the proteſtants 
continued after this peace? = 

A. They now found the accompliſhment of 
what had been foretold by the admiral de Coligny; 
namely, that peace had been offered, only to diſ- 
arm them, and thereby deſtroy them with greater 


| Eaſe: for, immediately after, queen Catherine 


made preparations for war againſt them. 

: Did not the proteſtants perceive the deſign 
formed againſt them ? 155 

A. They, being informed of it, refuſed to 
ſurrender the towns of Montaubon and Rochelle, 
which were ſtill in their poſſeſſion: but, at the 
ſame time, the king publiſhed an edict, whereby 
he forbad all his ſubjects, on pain of death, to 
profeſs any other religion than the catholick. 

D How did the proteſtants behave on this 
occaſion ? K 2 A. They 


%., 


their relief, and Coligny retired. 
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A, They openly took arms, and ſoon made 
themſelves maſters of Saintonge, Angoumois, with 
the greateſt part of Poitou; while the queen of 


| Navarre, who was in diſtreſs at Rochelle, with 


the prince her ſon, ſent to Elizabeth, queen of 


England, for aſſiſtance. 


©. Did this princeſs comply with hos requeſt ! 
A. She inſtantly ſent her a conſiderable ſum of 


money, ſome troops, and ſix pieces of cannon. 


Q. How did the war in France, between the 
two parties, ſucceed after this ? | 

A. The duke of Anjou marched againſt the 
proteſtants, with twenty thouſand men; and the 
prince of Conde, at the head of eighteen thouſand, 


advanced to meet him ; when a battle enſued; 


wherein the prince of. Conde was killed, in 1569. 
. Was not the proteſtant intereſt entirely 


ruined by this defeat : 


A. Every body was of this opinion. but, con- 
trary to the notions of all the world, their forces 
were ſoon re-eſtabliſhed, through the care an 
prudence of the admiral, by Henry de Bourbon, 
ſon of the queen of Navarre, and Henry ſon of 
the late prince of Conde : beſides theſe, the pro- 
teſtant princes of Germany, and the proteſtants 
of France, ſent them a re-inforcement of eight 
thouſand horſe, commanded by the duke Deus 


Ponts : the prince of Orange alſo, with his two 


brothers, Henry and Lew:s of Naſſau, entered 
France with his forces, advanced into the heart 
of Guyenne, and joined the admiral Coligny. 

Q: What rout did .Coligny take, after this 
2 5 

A.- He marched to beſiege Poitiers: but, con- 
trary to his expectation, the town held out for 
a month; when the duke of Ul came to their 
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ing? 3 
A. His majeſty received him with joy and 


amity, embraced him, called him father, gave 
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. Did the duke purſue him? 


Ves; and attacked the proteſtants near 
Montoncour, where they were defeated ; which 


battle was fought on the third of October 1569: 


wherein four thouſand Germans, and about the 


ſame number of French, were lain. 

9. In what manner did Coligny retrieve this 
loſs ? | 0 + 

A. With -ſuch expedition and vigour in the 
renewal of his forces, that they were able to 
carry the war even to the gates of Paris ; and at 
length obliged the king to grant them a peace. 

9, What was the conſequence of this peace? 

A, Coligny was invited to the court of France, 
with many fair promiſes ; and Naſ/au, not ap- 
prized of the king's intentions, perſuaded him 
to go, though he himſelf was diffident about it. 
9. What uſage did he meet with from the 


” 


him one hundred thouſand franks, and granted 
him the revenues of the benefices of his brother 
the cardinal of Chatillon. | Wo - 
O. Was not the admiral apprehenſive of the 
king's diflimulation ? - „ 
A. No; both he, the king of Navarre, the 


prince of Conde, and all the proteſtants, were 


infatuated with French perfidy : for, ſoon after, as 
he was going on foot from the Louvre to his 
lodgings, a muſket was fired at him from the 
window of a houſe, and he was wounded with 
two balls, one of which pierced his arm, and the 


other his right hand; but neither of them mortal. 


2, Did the king ſeem concerned at this action? 
A. He ſwore, that he would puniſh the author 
and accomplices ſo rigorouſly, that it fhould ſhew 
RE: 7 4 4. the 
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the injury done to himſelf : nay, even he and 
the queen his mother, went to ſee Coligny, and 
expreſſed their mutual concern. 


paid ? 

A. They were offered meerly to put in exe- 
cution the grand deſign which had been con- 
certed, for the deſtruction of the proteſtants : ac- 
cordingly, Coligny was aſſaſſinated that very 
night, and the example was followed in all the 
towns throughout the kingdom. 

2. What became of the king of Navarre, 
and the duke of Conde, during this horrid maſ- 
ſacre ? 

A. Charles, firſt ſent for them into his cabi- 
net; then cauſed them to be confined in the 
Louvre; having told them, at the ſame time, 

that, if they did not embrace the catholick re. 

: ligion, they muſt prepare to ſuffer the ſame 

fate as their friend Colzgny had experienced. 
© ©. What did theſe two great men reply? 

A. The king of Navarre ſaid, he was willing 
to obey his majeſty in all things; but the prince 
of Conde reproached him with breach of faith ; 
alledging, that he would rather ſuffer death, than 
change his religion. The king incenſed, at this 
reply, called him rebel, and declared, “ that, 
if within three days, be did not alter his reſolu- 
tion, he ſhould certainly die.” 

©. How long did the „aer of the protel 
tants continue in Paris? 

A. Three days; during which time eight 
thouſand proteſtants were maſſacred in Paris 
only. 
n this deteſtable maſſacre put in praflice 
throughout the whole kingdom ? 


A. Dauphine, Provence, and Avergne, were 
| the 
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the only * exempted from this inhumanity. 
Nay, all the Europeans looked upon this action 
with the utmoſt abhorrence; ſaying, that, in 
the accounts of the moſt 'barbarous nations, there 
was not an example of ſuch horrid cruelty. 


Q. To what place did the proteſtants of the 
kingdom retire for ſhelter? 


A. To Rochelle; and with full reſolution to ©. 


defend themſelves : but, the king immediately be- 


| ſieging it, the governor of this' eity, named La- 


nole, retreated. After he abandoned them, the 


citizens were ſo much irritated, that even the 


women were competitors with the men in va- 
lour, having fought with them in ſeveral aſſaults; 
and, the aſſailants being continually repulſed by 
the courage of the proteſtants, the king offered 


them terms of peace; which was concluded on 


the ſixth of July 1 573. Tes ended the war 
againſt the proteſtants. 

O. Whither did Biron, who mende the 
king's forces before Rochelle, and the duke of 
Anjou, who came to his aſſiſtance, ren after 


the peace? 


A. The Joke of Anjou- fron aw was elect- 
ed king of Poland: but, being little affected 
with the honours of royalty, he was with difh- 
culty prevailed on to leave France; when the 
king accompanied him as far as Chalons; where, 


vey taken ill, he was obliged to ſtop. 


we How long did Charles live after this at- | 

tack ? | 
A. He died ſoon after, on the feaſt of Pentecoſt, 

in the year 1574, and in the twenty fifth year of 


bis age; having ſuffered great pains; and, his 


body - being l ſeveral marks of poiſon 
appeared. 
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2 Did this young prince leave any iſſue? 
He left by the queen his wife one > neo 
Who died —4 after him; and one natural ny 
named Charles count d' Auvergne. 
, What character have hiſtorians given of 
Charles IX. 
A. That he was a pat of great wit and 
courage; but he had been ſpoiled by bad educa- 


tion: the queen his mother, having accuſtomed 


him to blood from his youth; though he was 
naturally choleric, and * weaves: the 
moſt horrid IOprecyuons. | 


— 


: ö 
: 
* 
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Nan III. 


2. 1 -H O ſucceeded Charles IX 7 

"i= A. Henry, king of Poland, and duke 
of Anjou; to whom the crown deſcended by 
right of ſucceſſion. 

, In what manner did he govern the king 
dom 

A Nothing could be more different than the 
two parts of the life of this prince: nothing more 
glorious than his conduct when duke of Anjou, 
and commanding the forces of the king his bro- 
ther : nothing more deſpicable, or unworthy of 


— 


the royal dignity, than his behaviour when on 


the throne. 
2, Were the Poles willing to let bim go into 


F rance £ 


A. They reſolved to prevent his departure; 'Y 


| but were diſappointed in the deſign : for Henry 

went ſuddenly away, to the confines of Auſtria; 
after ſome time, he proceeded to Avignon, and 
from thence to Rheims in order for his corona- 
tion; previous to which, he ſent to demand in 
| marriage 
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OF FRANCE 201 
marriage of the duke of Lorrain, Louiſa, daughter 
of the count de Vaudemont, the duke's brother; 
who met him at Rheims, and was FR to him 


the day after his coronation. 
Were not the Poles incenſed at his aban- 


doning the kingdom ? 
A. They declared him diveſted of all right to 
the crown of Poland; and elected for their king 


Stephen Bathory, prince of Tranſilvania. 
Was the war between the catholicks and 


roteſlants ſtill continued in France? 

A. With great vigour; and the prince of 
Conde, with twenty thouſand men, having en- 
tered France, joined the duke d' Alengon, to 
whom he reſigned the command: but the queen, 
judging the only thing to be done was to make 
peace with them at any rate, undertook to nego- 
tiate it herſelf; and, repairing to the duke's 
camp, concluded a peace with him, voou terms 
advantageous to the confederates. 

Did not the enemies of the pete re- 
ſent theſe proceedings of the queen ? 

A. The duke of Guiſe, in particular, was ſo 
highly offended at it, that he immediately com- 

menced the fatal league which reduced the-king- 
dom to the laſt extremity. A league which at- 
tacked the royal dignity more than religion. 

Did not the duke of Guiſe communicate an 
account of what was propoſed to be executed by 
this league, to the pope, and to the king: of Spain? 
A. He did; which was, that, when he ſhould 
be declared chief, and this dignity ſhould have 
rendered him all-powerful i in the kingdom, the 
duke d' Alengon might be ſeized, condemned, 
and put to death ; the king ſhould be confined in 
a monaſtery 3 ; and the pope ſhould give the king- 


dom to the duke of ar | 
K 5. O, Was 
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Bag not Henry extremely incenſed at this 
Pro 


A. To humble the duke, who pretended to 
place himſelf in the rank of the princes of the 
blood, the king iſſued an edict, in 1577, where- 
by he declared, that all the great officers of the 
crown ſhould be obliged to give place to thoſe 
who had the honour of being of the royal blood; 
and that his intention was to eftabliſh the catholick 
religion throughout the kingdom; but not to 
uſe any violence. 

©. What was the conſequence of this edict! 

A. Soon after, the King publiſhed another at 


Poitiers; which was received with inexpreffible 


Joy, by all thoſe who were deſirous of the pub - 


lick good, both catholicks and proteſtants; to 


which peace ſucceeded. 


O.: Where was Henry's n. during the | 


time of this peace ? 

A. Having raiſed an army of eight thouſand 
foot, and one thouſand horſe, he entered Flanders; 
took the ſtates of the Low Countries under his 
protection; and, after having obliged Alexander 
 Farneſe, their governor for the king of Spain, to 
raiſe the ſiege of Cambray; was proclaimed duke 
of Brabant: but he died ſoon after, in Zune 
"BHS aged thirty one. 

How was the news of his death received 


| by the duke of Guiſe? 


A. It wonderfully raiſed the ſpirits of the 
leaguers : and, at the beginning of the year 1585, 
a treaty was concluded at Joinville, between the 
duke of Guiſe, the king of Spain, the cardinal 


de Bourbon, and the duke of Mayenne, to * | 


tect the league, and carry on the war 2 it 
proteſtants. 55 


2; Did the duke of Guiſe commence a bel 


war 


OF FRANCE. . 2 a0 - 
war againſt the proteſtants, after theconcluſion of 
this treaty ? | 

A. Without loſing time, he put himſelf at the 
head of his troops, and marched into Champagne; 
ſeized, in the name of the league, upon Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, every where exterminating the 
proteſtants: whereupon, the deputies from the 
ſtates of the Low Countries, demanded the king's 
protection, and offered to acknowledge bim cher 


ſovereign. 
Was not the king alarmed at this i 


A. At the ſame time, a requeſt having been 
preſented to him, in the name of the league, 
ſigned by the cardinal de Bourbon and the duke of 
_ Guiſe, demanding war to be declared againſt the 
proteſtants ; the king anſwered the deputies of the 
Low Countries, that he could not aſſiſt them at 
« preſent ; but that he would deſire the queen of 
60 England to ſend them ſuccours :” and, in the 
mean time, the king publiſhed an edict conforma- 
ble to the requeſt of the former. 

2. Who commanded the king's army, which 
was ſent againſt the proteſtants? 

A. The duke de Foyeuſe, who marched = : 
the king of Navarre : the two armies met near 
Coutras, and a battle enſued, wherein Joyeuſe was | 
defeated, and killed. | 

Did not the Parifians form an enterprize 
apainſt the king's perſon, ſoon after this defeat ? 

A. They defigned to ſend eight thouſand men 
to beſiege the Louvre, on that ſide next the country, 
and then ſeize upon it : but Henry, being inform- 
ed of their intention, ſent for the duke of Guiſe 
to prevent their putting it into execution, and fled 
to Chartres with great precipitation, 

How did the duke of Guz/e behave, after he 
Was informed of the king” s retreat? 7 
A. He 
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A. He ſeized the Baſile, and the caſtle of 5. 
Vincennes after which, the queen- mother began 
to negociate a peace between him and the king; 
the articles of which were agreed on in a few 
days. But the king, ſoon after perceiving there 
were no hopes of bringing him to obedience by the 
authority of the ſtates, over whom he had greater 
power than himſelf, formed a deſign to have him 
" aflaflinateds 8 


cution might ſucceed ? 5 | 

A. The king was to be with his council early 
next morning; and Larchant, one of the four 
captains of the guards de corps, whom the king had 


intruſted, meeting the duke, deſired, when he 


fhould go to the council the next day, he would 
preſent a requeſt, in the name of the king's guards, 
7 Pp what was due to them might be paid, 
2, Did the duke of Guiſe grant his requeſt ? 

A. Yes; and with deſign to ſhew their petition 
Hrſt to the king, who, being informed he was in 
the anti chamber, and could not eſcape, ſent for 
him into his cabinet, as if to communicate to him 
fome affair of importance ; but, as ſoon as the 
duke entered, the door was ſhut ; and, as he was 
lifting up the tapeſtry of the cabinet-door, where 
the king was, one of his nine gentlemen in ordi- 
nary, whom he had employed for the purpoſe, 
ſeized his ſword with one hand, and with the other 


ſtabbed him in the breaſt, while the other eight 
immediately diſpatched him: and, two days after, 
his brother, the cardinal de Lorrain, ſhared the 


ſame fate. 48 
2. Were not the lea 
death of the princes of Guiſe? 3 
A. No: it rather enraged them; and Paris 
was the place where their fury diſplayed itſelf . 
* | e 


2. How were things difpoſed, ſo as the exe- 
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moſt: for, on the twenty-firſt of January, the 
parliament being aſſembled, the palace was in- 
veſted by the populace in arms: whereupon the 


king, by an edict, transferred the parliament of 
Paris to Tours ; to which place the duke of May- 


enne, brother to the late duke of Guiſe, with a nu- 


merotis army, followed, in hopes to ſurprize the 
king there: the attack continued for one day; 
when the duke, being informed that the king of 
Navarre was marching towards him, retired with- 
precipitation. 

Did Henry return towards Paris, on che 
king of Navarre's arrival? 

A. Yes: and formed the ſiege of that great city. 

9. Where was Catherine de Medicis, queen of 
France, and mother of the three I” kings, during 
theſe tumults ? 

A. At Blois, where ſhe died | in 1 589 ſeeming 
to have been born only for the deſtruction of the 
kingdom. 

How was the ſiege of Paris conducted? 

A. Very ſucceſsfully for the king; when a do- 
minican undertook to kill Henry, even at the 
expence of his own life. 55 

. In what manner did he execute this hor- 
rid deſign ? 

A. The wretch quitted Paris the laſt day of 
July; and, being ſeized by the ſoldiers, they de- 
livered him into the hands of the king's ſollicitor- 
general, to whom he faid he was fent, by his 
majeſty's faithful ſervants in Paris, to communi- 
cate to him ſome things of importance. The 
next morning, he was, by his majeſty's order, 
brought before him; and, while the king was 
liſtening to him with attention near a window, 
tlie villain ſtabbed him in the belly with a 
Enife, of which he died the next morning, be- 


ing 
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ing the ſecond of Auguſt 
nine; after having enjoined 


rightful heir to the croyn. 
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2 A. As he died nent 120 ay 11 
branch of Valais being extinct in his perſon, the 
ſucceſſion to the crown deſcended to 
Bourbon, king of Navarre, firſt prince of the blood, 
and chief of thehouſe of Bourbon; which, is the third 
and laſt branch of the deſcendants of St. Lewis. 
Were not the leaguers divided among 
TW np po ch touching the ſucceſſion of this prince 
to the crown of France? 
A. They agreed, that the crown ſhould be pre- 
ſerved in the houſe to which it belonged ; but 
that it ſhould be given to a catholic prince: 
whereupon, they choſe the cardinal de Bourbon, 
whom they proclaimed king, under the name of 
Charles X. but, this prince being ſtrictly con- 
fined at Fontenoy in Poitou, the duke de Mayenne 
had the authority of the royal dignity, and exer- 
ciſed it among thoſe of his party. _ 
Qt. Did Henry IV. continue the ſiege of Paris, 
after the death of the late king ? 
A. No: he entered Normandy, with a deſign 
to make himſelf maſter of that province, and to 
wait for ſuccours from the queen of England. 


— 


1. he not purſued by the duke of A | 
The duke attacked him at a village near 


| Diggs called ak but Was defeated: after 


89, ect hüt 
d alf thoſe who. 2 
round him to obey the King of Navarre as: thei 
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which, the ike MER.” 1 of Touraine, 
Maine, and Anjou, where he took many towns; 


and, having defeated the rebels on ſeveral occaſions, 
obliged them to quit the field: when he returned 
into Normandy, and again defeated the duke of 
Mayenne at Jury, three leagues from Dreux. 


9. Would not the duke of Mayenne, after 


theſe two defeats, acknowledge Henry to be king 
of France? 


A. Mayenne ſent Vitry to him, with a letter of 


credence, directed To his majeſty ; charging 
him, at the ſame#time, to tell the king, that 


nothing prevented the duke from acknowledging 


him but the difference of religion: but the king, 


without replying to this point, anſwered, << That, 


by the grace of GGoD, and the force of his arms, he 


very well knew how to make himſelf acknowledged.” 


9. Where did Henry carry his arms, after this 
meſſage from AMayenne'? 


A. He beſieged. Chartres, which he "we? to 
ſurrender on the nineteenth of April 1591. when 


whole provinces voluntarily ſubmitted to him. 


9, Did the king, after theſe ſucceiles, em- 
brace the catholic faith? 


J. He did; having, on the fifteenth of Pub, 


1593, repaired to St. Dennis ; where, before the 


archbiſhop of Bourges, and in preſence of all the 


lords of his court, as alſo an infinite number of 
people who came from Pari to ſee the ceremo- 


ny, he renounced the proteſtant religion. 


&, Did not his converſion produce a great ef- 


fect upon the minds of his enemies: 


A. The Pari ſians declared they had now no 


longer reaſon to refuſe obedience to him: but the 


duke of Mayenne, and the partizans of Spain, in- 


ſiſted, that the king could not be conſidered as a 
catholic, till the pope had declared him ſuch, and 
ſhould have granted him abſolution, . 


2⁰⁰ THE HIS TRY 


Q. Was Henry IV. crowned king of Fran 
after his converſion ? 

A. Yes: the ceremony being N00 at Cher 
tres, on the twenty-ſeventh of February, 1 
Rheims not dend ph reduced to the king 8 < th 
dience · | 

©. Did the duke ny Mugen ſill keep the poſ. 


ſeffion of Paris? 
A. He began to think himſelf no. longer: ſafe 


there, and retired to Sorfſons ; while Paris wy 
given up to the king, who emered it, at the head 
of his troops, on the OP Ian of - March in 
the ſame year. | | 

2. What followed? 

T The king cauſed a ſolemn thaokfcirimn 
be returned to heaven for his ſucceſles, by a ge. 
.neral proceſſion, wherein-he himſelf affiſted; and 
the parliament ordered the ſame, to be annually 
performed, on the twenty-ſecond of March, for 
ever; whereby things were reſtored to the ſame 


Mate as formerly, 
. What meaſures were afterwards pacſue by 


the ing ? ? 

A. With the advice of hs . he declared 
war againſt Spain when the Spaniards, extreme- 
ly aſtoniſhed at this declaration, obliged their 
king to iſſue out a manifeſto, aſſerting, that, in all 
his enterprizes, he did not make war againſt 
France, but againſt the enemies of God and ths 


church. 
D. Did Henry make Paris hs Mace: of his | 


reſidence ? 

A. Yes: and, on the twenty ſeventh of Septem- 
ber following, was wounded in his chamber with 

2 knife, in the lip, by John Chaſtel, a youth only 
nineteen years old, and the ſon of a rich merchant 


in that city : Who, on examination-afſerted; the 
the 
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ths jeſuiti, under whom he ſtuditd, told bim, that 
to Lin an heretical prince, or one who was not 
acknowledged a catholic by the p pope, would be 
an action ſo agreeable to Gop, that it would ef- 
face the moſt enormous crimes. 

2, What was Cha/tel's puniſhment for this at- 
tempt ? 
A. The parliament condemried him to be torn 


to pieces by horſes ; which was executed: his 
father was baniſhed, his houſe demoliſhed, and 


the jeſuits were ordered to quit the kingdom 


within fifteen days. 
2, How was the war carried on againſt 


| Spain © 


A. Bretagne was not yet ſubjected to Henry; 


therefore, after reducing /a Fere and Amiens, he 


marched his troops that way; and, being reſolv- 


ed to ſubdue that province, went himſelf, in order 


to enter it: when the governor Philip Emanuel 
of Lorrain, duke de Mercæur, finding him- 
ſelf in danger, had recourſe to ſubmiſſion, and ar- 
ticles of peace 'were concluded ; the whole of 
theſe conditions conſiſting in a contract of mar- 
riage, between Cz; ar, duke of Vendome, the king's 
natural ſon, and Prances de Lorrain, only daughter 
of the duke of Mercæur, who Was to give fifty 
thouſand livres to his daughter as a portion, and 
voluntarily diveſt” himfelf of the government of 


Bretagne, in favour of the duke of Yendome. 


Re How” did he" Pope reliſh the king 8 fuc- 
celtes P © 1% 

A. He Any both bim, and le king of 
Spain, to incline to peace; wherein he had at 
laſt the ſatisfaction to ſucceed; and it was con- 
cluded, on the ſecond of May, 1598, at Paris, 


- wherein the duke of Savoy was comprehended ; 


and it was agreed, that the pope ſhould be —3 
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ſole Judge of the reſtitution, of the marquiſate or 
Salluccio, which this duke had uſurped 7 Franc 
2. Did the duke of Savoy on his. Part execute 
the. treaty of Paris? 
A. No: but the 734 e war ag * hin, 
ts on the eleventh of Au —. following, oe the u. 
covery of that marquiſate ; and deprived hin 
of all Savoy; which the king afterwards re. 
ſtored, except the countries and lordſhips of Bri, 
. Bugey, and Valromey, with the bailiage of Gn, 
by the treaty of Lyons in 1601, where the king 
was come to receive Mary de Medicis, daugh- 
ter of Francis, grand duke of Tuſcany, whom he 
, had demanded in marriage. 

2; How did: Henry IV. employ e in ths 
interval, while peace and good order reigned 
| throughout all the provinces, till 1609. 

A. He re · eſtabliſhed the jeſuits in thoſe places 
from whence: they had been baniſhed, and applied 
himſelf to cultivate the arts and ſciences. in his | 
kingdom ; till the death of the duke of Cleve: oc. 
caſioned a war to break out with great violence 

in Germany; where the princes confederate againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria, applied to the king for hisafliſt- 
ance, who aſſembled one of the moſt formidable 
armies. France ever ſaw,. round Chalons in Chan- 
paign; and, being deſirous to leave the queen re- 
gent, he cauſed her to be crowned at. St, Dennis 
on the thirteenth of May; but, having made pre: 
parations for her ſolemn entrance on the ſixteenth, 
and alſo for his departure into — many the day 
following, he was. killed, in one of the public 
ſtreets, on the fourteenth FE: the ſan wont, i 
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Who committed thin W 7 „ = 
Francis Ravaillac, a practitioner. of the law, 47 


e -bad ſome days lain i it him ; and, a 
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ſceing the coach ſtop in a narrow place, while the 


king Jooked another way, he gave him three thruſts 
with a knife, one of which entered the Vena- cava, 


and killed him: whereby this great king was mur- 


dered in the midft of his moſt faithful ſervants. - 


Ls w1s XIII. 


2. f O ſucceeded Henr IV 2; 
1 A. Lewis his ſon; 2 the day af- 


— 


ter the death of bis father, went with the queen 
his mother to the parliament, then aſſembled at 


the Auguſtins; and, by the mouth of his chan- 
cellor, declared that princeſs regent of the king- 
dom, during his minority: after which, he was 
crowned at Rheims, on the 17th of October 1609. 
Had the queen any other children? 
Z She had five more; two of whom were : 
ſons 3 and the other three daughters. g 
9, What became of Ravaillac, the late king! 's 
murderer ? 
A. This wretch was brought to Wiel, and 


condemned to have his fleſh torn off with red 


hot pincers, upon a ſcaffold in the ſquare of the 
Greve ; to have his right hand burnt off, and then | 
to be torn in pieces by horſes. A 
S Did the queen's regency continue peaceable? 
Not long; for, a few years after, the prince 
of Conde, the dukes of Longueville, Mayenne, 
and Nevers, retired from court ; openly ſhewing 
their diſapprobation of the preſent nnen 
and raiſed forces. 
2, Did not the queen endeavour to pacify them? 
A. She propoſed conditions of peace, which 
were agreed to, on the 15th of May 1614, at St. 


A ; nn it was ſettled, that 'the 


Rates 
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ſtates Pere ſhould be immediately convoked 
to reform the diſorder of the ſtate. | 

' . Were the articles of this Agreement reli- 
gioull y obſerved ? 
A. Not on the part of the queen ; for: the 
aſſembly of the ſtates not having been able to 
remedy the grievances, which the marſhal d Ancre, 
a favourite of her majeſty's, had cauſed in the 
kingdom, the prince of Conde, with many more 
of the nobility and others, aſſembled at Coucy to 
deliberate upon their common intereſts., 

Was not the king oftended at this af. 
ſembly? 

As. Being upon the road towards the frontiers 
of the kingdom, to receive the infanta of Spain, 
whom he had eſpouſed ; and to conduct thither 
Madam, his ſiſter, married to the prince of 
Spain ; he publiſhed a declaration, -importing, 
that the prince of Conde, and all thoſe that aſſiſt- 

ed him, were guilty of high treaſon : while the 
queen regent cauſed the perſon of the four to- 
be ſeized. 

O. What were the conſequences of theſe ho- 
Ktilities? 

A. The populace, looking upon the marſhal 
4 Ancre as the author of the prince of Conde's im. 
| priſonment, plundered his houſe, and entirely de- 

moliſhed it. In the mean time, Luynes, the king's 
confident, was projecting his deſtruction, which 
he accompliſhed; for the marſhal was accordingly | 
ſhot dead on the 24th of April 1617. and the 
king ſet the prince of Conde at liberty in October 
following; having, when he was thirteen, de- 
clared himſelf major, and taken upon bim the 
management of public affairs. 

2. Was not the face of affairs changed by the 
em d. Ancre? / 

W : Not 


2 © 


b b 


A. Not much at n for thoſe of the; re- 
formed religion made themſelves maſters of the 
towns wherever they could, and alſo. ſcized upon 
the king's revenues. 

. Did not the king, by force of arms, endea- 
your to bring them under his obedience ? - ? 

A. He haffened into the province of Xaintonge,. 


where the danger appeared the greateſt; and, 
having ſubdued it, he went into Guyenne, Gaſ- 


l wigne, and Languedoc, where he ſu bj ected ſeveral - 


places, and then' returned to Paris ; but, during 
his abſence, freſh ravages . were — in 
Poitou, Guyenne, and Languedoc. 175 

: Was not his majeſty determined to 80 
again into theſe provinces? 

A. He ſet out, in May 16223 nd, ah fore 
ral engagements, which ſeemed to have entirely 
ſubdued the rebels, he took Monipelier, ſubjected 


all Guyenne, and forced the duke of Rohan to 


implore forgiveneſs. 

2: Where did the king proceed, after theſe 
glorious exploĩts? 

A. He firſt viſited . ; ſaw che city of 
Auignon; went afterwards to Grenoble; and from 
thence to Lyons, where Armand-Fobn du Pleſſis 
de Richeliew, biſhop of Lucon, received the cap of 
cardinal, which the king had aſked for him ; at 
the ſame time, his majeſty made him prime mi- 
niſter, and repoſed the care of the government 
intirely on him. 

D. How did Richelieu behave in this high 
ſtation ? 

A. With abſolute power ; for he turned out, 
or put in, the great officers of ſtate at pleaſure ; 
and the court changed its face at the will of the 


miniſter. 
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2. In what other wars was Lewis XIII. en. 


gaped ? i 
A. Charles the firſt of E e having m mar 


| ried the king's ſiſter, and ordered her attendants 


out of his kingdom, this offended the French 
monarch ; and, the affair cauſing a difference he. 
tween the French and Engliſb, they began to ſtop 
and ſeize each others ſhips and merchandize, 


Upon which, the duke of Buckingham was ſent 


with an Engliſh fleet, and a large body of forces, 
to ſurprize the iſles of Re and Oleron, which were 
near Rochelle ; and, having made a deſcent upon 
the iſle of Re, the French king arrived in the 
camp before Rochelle, reſolving to continue the 
fiege, and at the ſame time to ſuccour the iſlan- 
ders ; but, finding 
air of the ſea, * was adviſed by his phyſicians to 
return to Paris wherefore, he quitted the camp 
in March 1628, leaving the command of his 
army, and the conduct of every thing to cardinal 
Richelieu. 
Qt. Did the cardinal make himſelf maſter o 
Rochelle? © 

A. The king returned in April; and, in 97 
tember following, the Rochellers, deſtitute of ſuc- 
cours from the Engli/h, and proviſions, implojed 
his majeſty's clemency, who granted them a great 


part of their privileges; but demoliſhed: all the 
| fortifications : and, while the king was at this 


ſiege, the duke of Mantua, being attacked on 
all ſides, begged his protection. : 
©, Did Lewis comply with his requelt? 
A. This prince being his ally, and vaſſal; on 


his return to Paris, Lewis cauſed an army, of 


twenty-two thouſand foot, and three thouſand 


V, to march on that ide; 3 and, having put 
; | himſelf 


ſome inconvenience from the 


| broth! 


rain, 
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bimkelk at the head of them, in February 1629. | 


obliged the duke of Savoy to reſtore to the duke 
o Mantua all the towns he had taken from him: 
but the duke of Savoy afterwards infracted the 
treaty, which Lewis obliged him to renew, by 
marching another army into Italy. 

9. Had the king no domeſtic troubles 2 
his ſucceſſes in Italy ? | 

A. The duke of Rohan, having bt? the 


proteſtants to riſe throughout almoſt all the pro- 
e. the king was obliged to carry his arms 


againſt them, who vigorouſly oppoſed him til} the 


month of July 1629, when the war was conclud-, 


ed by a peace, which the king granted them by 
an edict publiſhed: at Niſmes ; 3 after which, his 
majeſty returned to 'P arts, and ratified. the peace, 
and renewal of alliance with England. The queen- 
mother was ſo incenſed gan the cardinal, that 
the king at laſt ordered her to retire to her ſeat at 
| Moulins ; which ſo highly offended Monſieur his 
| brother, that he left the court, retired into Lor- 
rain, and the queen into the Low Countrits., 


ture 

A. Min fi ſeur, being upon the point of entering 
the kingdom with troops which he had drawn 
from Lorrain, the Low Countries, and even out 
of France, publiſhed a manifeſto, in 1632. ac- 


cuſing the cardinal of a deſign to make himſelf 


maſter of the kingdom. After this, he entered 
Burgundy ; and from thence he went into Tan- 
guedoc, where the duke de Montmorency, governor 


of the province, Joined him, in violation of bis 
duty to the king. 


9. Did not Lewis oppoſe the enterprizes of 
his brother? 


< He immediately left Paris, and cauſed 
twenty 


1 


Y What was the event of this Jamil, rup- f 
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twenty thou ſand men to march for this expedi- 
tion: but, before he arrived in the province, the 
duke de Montmorency, who commanded the troops 
of Monfieur, was defeated near Ca/telnaudary, by 
the marſhal de Schomberg, and taken priſoner, _ 


; What was done, on. the PINE. of the king, 


after this defeat? 

A. He offered a pardon to his rache 5 c- 
cepted it; but Montmorency was beheaded; while 
the duke at Lorrain was obliged to ſubmit. to the 
terms impoſed by his majeſty. 

54 Was Lewis engaged in no other war? 

Ves; he ſent two armies into Germany for 
the afliſtance of the Swedes, who had invaded 
that country, where their king was killed at the 
the battle of Lutzen, fought, on the 12th. of M. 
vember 1632. He declared war againſt. the king 
of Spain, who kad oppoſed: the Swedes, in pri 
1635, by the herald of arms named Alen, 

though a war had in reality been carried on for 
| five years before between France and the houſe of 
Auſtria, under pretence of aſſiſting their allies ; 
| which declaration. obliged Lewis to, keep five 
armies on foot; one in the Low Countries, ano- 
ther in Germany, and the others in Italy, Franbv- 
Compte, and Rouſſillon z beſides two Joe one of 
which was always commanded by the archbiſhop of 
Bourdeauæx, and the other by ſeveral commander: 
the king's enemies took ſeveral towns from him, 
while others were alſo taken from them: they 
were victors, and were vanquiſhed in their tum; 


A. 


and, though the greateſt advantages were in fa- his Ji 
your of the king, yet they were not ſuch as to 9 1 
make it appear, that fortune had declared for *r 6 
him, and abandoned his enemies: the war Was yg 
of a long continuance, many battles fought, 27 Y that b 


many ſieges formed; wherein the prince © 
| Conat 1 
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Conde, the duke of Reymon, the marſhals Creguy, 
Biant, Turin, Harcourt, de la Motte Houdancour, 
and other generals, greatly diſtinguiſned them- 


ſelves.. 
©. Were there no other alliances formed a- 
gainſt Richelieu? 
A. Ves; many more; but, as he was the 
quickeſt and- moſt penetrating of men, they all 
proved abortive ; ſerving only as inſtruments for 
the deſtruQion of the. projectors... i. 17 1 
' ©. How long did the cardinal live? 1265 ful. 
He died, on the 14th of September 1642, of 
a general ſtagnation of blood, cauſed by a Cancer 
in his arm. 
©. Did the king regret his los? | 
A, He ſeemed glad that he was delivered from 
a miniſter whom. he eſteemed very much, but 
| whom he feared much more. 


9. How long did the king ſurvive this great 
miniſter ? 

4. Only a few months ; for he departed this 
life, on the 14h of May 1643. in the forty ſe- 
cond year of his age; being the me oy 
wn Ty IV. his . alſo view. 
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9. 205 MR; did the crown of Fance de- 
volve, after the death of Lewis XIII? 

A. This monarch, who was but ill obeyed in 
his life-time, flattering himſelf with the thoughts 
of having more paid to him after his death, 
cave the crown to his ſon Lewis XIV, by will, 
and appointed a regency ; the prince being, at 
chat time, a minor. 

| þ 9. How ]] 
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2. How did Anne of Auſtria, the late k i 88 
| widow, behave on this occaſion ? £ 


A. She cauſed the will of her deceaſed huſband 


to be annulled by a decree of the parliament of 
Paris, dated the 18th of Augu/t 1 643. in order 
to obtain to herſelf an unlimited regency. - 


. I thought, the fundamental laws of Fran 


excluded all women from the crown ? 

A. Tf you look back into the life of Henry IV. 
you will find, that Mary of Medicis, his widow, 
did the ſame ; who, perceiving every other way 

would be tedious and uncertain, ordered the par- 
liament to be ſurrounded by her guards, and 
| obliged them to act as ſhe deſired. Cuſtom, 

therefore, by which the regency is given to the 
king's mother, at that time, appeared to the 
French a law, almoſt as fundamental as that 
| which excludes the females. _ 

2. How did Anne of Auſtria conduct the af- 

fairs of the government, in the beginning of her 
1 3 
A. She was obliged, at firſt, to continue the 
* war againſt her brother Philip king of Spain, 
whom ſhe loved. 
. Where was the ſeat of this war? 

I Ia Flanders ; ; where the Spaniards obtain- 
ed ſuch great advantages, that their old expe- 
rienced general, Don Franciſco de Mello, imi- 
gined they ſhould ſoon be able to penetrate z 
far as the gates of Paris, as they had done eight 
years before. The death of Lewrs XIII. and th: 

weakneſs. of a minority, animated their hopes (0 
that, when they ſaw themſelves oppoſed by at 
army inferior in numbers, and commanded by 


young man, not more than twenty one years of 


age, their hopes were changed into . 
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S. Who was this unexperienced young gene- 


ral of the French army, whom they ſo much deſ- 


piſed ? To r 
A. He was Lewis of Bourbon, then duke d' En- 


guien, afterwards known by the name of the 


great Conde, Moſt generals have become ſuch 
by degrees; but this prince was born a general; 
for, on the death of Lewrs XIII. though he had 
received orders not to hazard a battle; though 
the marſhal de Hoſpital, who had been given 
him as a counſellor, to adviſe and direct him, ſe- 
conded theſe timid orders; the duke, communi- 
cating his deſigns only to Gaſſion his marſhal de 


camp, they forced de Þ Hoſpital to think a bat- | 


tle neceſſary. * | 
D: What ſucceſs had the duke, in this his fi: ſt 
engagement? | * | 


4. He ſurrounded, and attacked the Spaniſh 


infantry three times ſucceſſively ; and was ſcarce 


victorious, before he put a ſtop to the ſlaughter ; 
taking as great pains for the preſervation of the 
enemy, as he had done to conquer them. 

O: Who commanded the Spani/h forces? 

A. The count de Fuentes, who died of his 
wounds; and Conde, being told of it, ſaid, „that 


% he would have died of his wounds, if he had _ 


% not conquered,” 7 8 


Q.: Did not this victory greatly diminiſh the 


dread of the Spaniſh arms, in Europe ; which till 
then ſeemed invincible ? 


A. Yes, certainly ; for as the battles of Pavia 


and St. Quintin, were epocha's fatal to the · repu- 


tation of France; ſo this battle of Rocroi, be- 
came an epocha of the glory of France, and of 


Conde: he knew both how to conquer, and to. 
reap the benefit; therefore, he immediately crofl- 


ed the enemy's country, deceived the vigilance of 
5 2 general 
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general Beck, took Thionville, and from thence 
haſtened to beſiege Cirg, of which he alſo made 
himſelf maſter. and i" 
2. Where did this young and victorious gene- 
ral march, after theſe repeated ſucceſſes? , 
A. He compelled the Germans to repaſs the 
Rhine, which he alſo paſſed after them; with de. 
fign to repair the loſſes which the French had ſuf. 
fered on their frontiers ; where he found Fri. 
Bourg taken, and general Merci under its walls 
with an army ſuperior to his own. 
2. What courſe was purſued by the prince 
In this enen 
A. Here he laid the foundation of that great 
reputation which he afterwards obtained ; for, 
having under him two marſhals of France, Gran- 
mont, and Turenne, he ventured to attack the 
camp of Merci, whoſe troops were intrenched on 
two eminences. © This battle of Fribourg was ra- 
ther bloody than deciſive, and the ſecond victory 
gained by the prince of Conde, in Auguſt, 1644. 
However, general Merci decamped four days af- 
ter; when Philipſburg and Mayenne ſurrendered 
to the French. AREA e ee, e 
©. What other victories were gained by this 
young hero? Fe e a 
A. In Augiiſt 164 5, he again attacked Merci 
in the plains of Norlingen, where Merci was ſlain. 
In the year 1646, he reduced Dunkirk he af 
terwards commanded in Spain; but the court 
were obliged to recal him into Flanders, where, 
on the twentieth of Auguſt, 1648, he defeated 
the Spaniards, and imperialiſts, at the battle of 
Lens, which compleated his glory. But, in this 
year, while he was numbering the years 'of his 
youth by his victories, the prince of Conde, his fa- 


ther, died. SE 2 
| _ ©, Had 
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) Had France no other ſucceſsful generals? 
A. Yes: the duke of Orleans, brother to 
Lewis XIII. in 1644, took Gravelines, Cturtray, 
and Mardyte; while the viſcount de Turenne took 
Landau, drove the Spamards out of Treves, and 
re-eſtabliſhed the elector. Turenne alſo, in con- 


| junction with the Stuedes, gained the battles of 


Lavingen and Sommerhauſen ; and obliged the 
duke of Bavaria to quit his dominions, in 1645. 
The count de Harcourt alſo took Balaguier, and 
defeated the Spaniards, who alſo loft Portolongi 
in Italy: while twenty ſhips, and twenty gallies 
of France, which compoſed almoſt the whole of 
her naval force, defeated the Spaniſb fleet, in 1646, 
upon the coaſt of Ita ß. 3 
Q. What was the conſequence of this ſuc⸗- 
A. The French troops took Lorrain from duke 
Charles IV. while the other allies of France diſtreſſ- 
ed the Auſtrian powers both in the north and ſouth. 
The king of Spain beheld Rouſſillon and Catalonia 
in the hands of the French: Naples, having re- 
belled againſt him, had put itſelf under the pro- 
tection of the duke of Guzſe : ſo that people 
were inclined to believe, that Vienna and Madrid 
only waited for the moment when they were to 
open their gates; and that the emperor and the 
king of Spain were almoſt without dominions; 
having the French, Swedes, Portugueſe, and Dutch, 
2gainſt them at one time. ! 
2, Did not theſe five years of glory, ſcarce ever 
obſcured by the leaſt ſhadow of misfortune, turn 
out to the real advantage of the French nation? 
A. No: though ſurrounded with apparent proſ- 
perity, France was, even at this time, upon the 
rink of deſtruction: For Anne of Auſtria, being 
abſolute regent, had made cardinal Mazarin the 
L 3 maſter 
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| maſter of France, and of herſelf : he had obtained 
that power over her, which an artful man will ac- 
quire over a woman, born without ſtrength ſuf. 
cient to govern, yet with conſtancy enen to per. 
ſiſt in her choice. 
2. How did the people approve of the queen' $ 
repoſing her confidence in Mazarin? 
A. Not at all; for a trifling affair, which i in 
our days would ſcarce make an article of news, 
was then the cauſe of a civil war. 

2. What was this trifling — which Was 
attended with ſuch fatal conſequences? - 

A. The creation of twelve places of maden of 
aan and the non payment of eighty thouſand 
crowns; together with the ſeizing of counſellot 
Brouſſel, clerk of the chamber, a man of no capa- - 
city, who had no other merit than that of oppoſing 
the court, which cauſed more affliction among 
the people, than they ever ſhewed for the death 
of a good king. The barricadoes of the league 
were renewed; and the fire of ſedition in a mo- 

ent burſt forth into "I difficult to be extin- 
guiſhed. | 

D. By whom were the people fired up, id 
who animated their fur 5 | 

A. By a coadjutor, — the cardinal de 
Rax; ; who was the firſt biſhop that carried on a 
civil war without the maſk of religion. 

O. Whither did the queen retire, when theſe 
diſturbances commenced ? 

A. She fled from Paris to St. G ac- 
companied by her children, her miniſter, the duke 
of Orleans, brother of Lewis XIII. and the great 
Conde himſelf, whom the queen, with tears in her 
eyes, begged to be the king's protector. 

D: Did the prince of Conde comply with her 
majeſty's requeſt ? 15 
* He 
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- A. He did: but the parliament, though theß 
had this victor to oppoſe, dared to purſue the 


war; being joined by the prince of Conti, bro- + 
ther to the great Conde, the duke de Longueville, 
| the duke of Beaufort, and the duke of Bouillon; 


all flattered with the hopes of raiſing themſelves 
upon the ruins of the ſtate. | 

9. Was not this war peculiarly diſtinguiſhed 
from other civil wars? 8 

AJ. It was called the Frome, as being commenced 
by two powers, conftituted by the nation ſolely to 
maintain peace; namely, an archbiſhop, and 
a parliament of Paris. . 

2, What preparations did they make towards 
carrying on the war? 

A. Every individual: of ce Pronde, impoſed 2 
tax upon himſelf to raife troops, every great 
gate furniſhing a man and horſe; which cavalry 
was therefore called the cavalry of the Great gates. 
The coadjutor had a regiment under his own com- 
mand, which was called the regiment of Corinth, 
becauſe he was titular archbiſhop of that city. 

2 How did the queen, and rn of Conde, op- 
poſe the war of the Frondle? x 

A. The prince, ' incapable of doing any tbing 
not conformable to his paſt ſervices, beſieged five 
hundred thouſand citizens with eight thouſand 
ſoldiers. The Parifians quitted the city, and 


came out into the fields, many of them dreſſed up 


with feathers and ribbands, whoſe exerciſes were 
the jeſt of the regular troops: for, upon the ap- 
proach of two hundred of the royal army, tliey 
would take to flight, and every thing was turned 
into ridicule. The regiment of Corinth being de- 
feated by a ſmall party, this defeat was called, The 
jt epifile to the Corinthians. 
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V Who was at this time the idol N the peo - 


: #1 The dk of Beos rt, "who. Was the chit” 
inſtrument employed i in ork them up to ** 
ſtate of ſedition. 

. How long did this war continue 7 ' 

It was ended and renewed ſeveral times; 
there being ſcarce any one concerned. therein, 
who did not change parties more than once, 
The prince of Conde, having ſucceſsfully defended 
the court, and conducted it in triumph into Paris 
gave himſelf up to the pleaſure of deſpiſing it: 
accordingly, he leagued with his brother the prince 
of Conti, and the duke de Longueville, who aban- 
doned the party of the Fronde. The duke of 
Beaufort's faction, at the beginning of the regen- 
cy, had been called that of the Importants 3 and 
that of Conde's, the party. of Petits-maitr. es; be- 
Fn their deſire was to become a of the 

ate. 

©. Are there any y memorial of theſe trouble 
now remaining? _ 

A. Only the name of Patt mnattras 3 He at 
this day, is applied to youths of good families, and 
bad educations and the name of Frondeurs, 
which is applied to all cenſurers of the en. 
ment. 

9. How did the coadjutor behave after the de- 
feat of the Frondeurs 9 ,, _ 

A. He who had declared himſelf. ; an implacable 
enemy to the miniſter, ſecretly reunited, with the 
court, to obtain a cardinal's cap; and ſacrificed the 
prince of Conde, to the reſentment of Maaarin. 

What was the conſequence of the. wach 
tor's perfidy ? | 

A. The prince of Condo, with. the prince. of 
Centt, and the duke ae Longueville, were ſcized 
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and impriſoned-: but, one year after, theſe ver 
Frondeurs, who had ſold theſe princes; to the ti- 
mid revenge of Mazarin, obliged the queen to 
open their priſons, and baniſh her prime. miniſter. 
Conde, on his re-appearance in public, received 
the acclamations of thoſe very people, whoſe ha- 
tred againſt him had been ſo violent: but his _ 
ſence renewed the cabals and diſſentions. 

9. How long did cardinal en remain i in 
exile, at Cologne © 

A. Only a ſhort time, and even 4 that 
time he governed the court. In December, 1651, 
he re-entered the kingdom, not like a miniſter; 
but like a ſovereign, who came to take poſſeſſion 
of his dominions; efcorted by a little army of ſe- 
ven thouſand men, the 'command of which he 
gave to the marſhal de Hoguincourt. | 

O: What ſteps were taken by the parlament 
on this occaſion? 

A. It renewed its arrets, preſcribed Mazarin, 
and ſet a price upon his head: while it alſo de- 
clared the prince of Conde, who had taken uparms 
againſt the king's miniſters, guilty of high treaſon ; 
and, through a contradiction which all the former 
proceedings render credible, it ordered the new 
raiſed troops of Gaſton, duke of Mann to march 
againſt Mazarin. 

9. Did not Conde reſent this uſage ? Dvds 146; 

A. He immediately leagued with the Spaniards; 5 
and took the field againſt the king: in the mean 
time, Turenne, having quitted the ſervice of the 
Spaniards, made his peace with the court of 
France, 'and again commanded the royal amp. 

SH, Where was Lew:is-XTIV. at this time? 

A. Having been educated in adverſity, he went 
with his mother, his brother, and the cardinal 

Maxarin, from province to province; having 
. 3 ſcarce 
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Heros ſo many troops about his perſon, as he af. 
erwards had, in times of peace, for his ordinary 

guard ; ; and all the hopes of the court were cen- 

tered in the marfhal Turenne. ) 

9. How did the prince of Conde aft at this 
juncture? 

A. The royal. a army being ſeparated into two 
bodies, he fell upon hich'was commanded 
by the marſhal de Hoguincourt, which was diſperſ- 
ed almoſt as ſoon as attacked: but Conde did not 
flatter himſelf he could ſo eaſily ſurprize Turenne ; 


therefore, he marched to Paris; where dfeifons 


reigned in the minds of all ; where the ſhrine of 
St. Genevieve was carried in proceſſion, to obtain 
the expulſion of Mazarin; and the populace made 
no doubt but the ſaint would work this miracle, 
as well as grant the bleſſing of rain. 

2; Did the prince of Conde increaſe his power, 
during his continuance in Paris? 

A. No: his army became debilitated, and his 
authority diminiſhed daily. Turenne conducted 
the king and his court towards the capital; and 
the king, from the ſummit of Charonne, beheld 
the battle of St. Antony ; which, though very 
bloody, was not decifive: for the king was una- 
ble to re-enter Paris; and the prince could not 
continue in it long. 

Q. How did the parliament proceed, during _ 

pular tumult ? 

A. This body, little intimidated. by a court 
which was wandering about, and diſtreſſed by the 
cabals of the duke of Orleans and Conde, by an 
arret, of the twentieth of July 1652, declared the 


former lieutenant general of the kingdom, though 
the king was of age ; and the latter was hes ge- 


neralifiio of the armies, 


2 Did 


Ew wy — ly, © od oa 


* 


N. Did not this arbitrary proceeding of the par- 
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liament enrage the courth)0)02 . 
A. The king hereupon ordered this body to be 
transferred to Pontoiſe, Which only ſome of the 
counſellors obeyed: ſo that now there were two 
parliaments, who diſputed each others authority, 
and iſſued contradictory arrets. On the twelfth of 
Auguſt following, the cardinal Mazarin was again 
baniſhed from court; when the citizens of Paris, 
voluntarily ſent a deputation to the king, to beg 
his majeſty would return to his capital. He ac- 
cordingly entered it; and every thing appeared ſo 


peaceable, that it was difficult to imagine how, a 


few days before, every thing could have been in 

ſuch conſuſion. bi 55 
©. How long did Mazarin continue in his ſe- 

cond exile 1 i di rd ele isi . 
A. Lewis XIV. ſent for him in March 1653, 


received him as his father, and the people as their 


maſter. Soon after the parliament condemned the 


the prince of Conde to loſe his life; and the cardi- 


nal married one of his nieces to the prince of 
Conti, Condes brother; which was a proof, that 
the power of this miniſter was now becoming 
boundleſs, cl mains of bus I K te 


3 tis | 


©. How did France recover it ſelf from the 
diſorders of a civil, and the burden of a foreign 
war, in which ſhe was now engaged? * 
A. Mazarin was ſo happy as to conclude that 
celebrated peace of Mæſphalia in 1648, by which 
the emperor and the empire ſold to the king: 
and crown of, France the ſovereignty of Alſace 
for three millions of livres, payable to the arch- 
duke, which makes ſix millions of the preſcnt 
money of France. The emperor's power was 
hereby alſo confined within narrow bounds: and 
the French, being united with the Swedes, became. 
| the 
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the legiſlators of Germany : ſo that; in 1633, 
Lewis XIV. found himſelf abſolute maſter of a 
kingdom, which was diſordered in every part of 
the adminiftration : though the fruits of the bat- 
tles of Rocroi, Lens, and Norlingen, were all loſt : 
Dunkirk was retaken by the Spaniards, who alſo 
drove the French out of Barcelona, and retook 
Caſal in Italy. 

2. Whither did the yearn of ond: fy, aft 
his condemnation? + 
A. He became general of the Spaniſh arcdles; * 

with the archduke, beſieged Arras in Auguſt, 1654, 
vrhere Turenne attacked them i in their cam P and 
forced their lines. 

O. How did Mazarin manage the afar of 

vernment ? ' 

A. Being ſolely engaged in i himſelf, 
and encreaſing his own power, he. ſuffered the 
Juſtice, the commerce, the marine, and even 
the finances of France, to languiſh and decay: 
inſomuch, that Cromwell not only forced the 
king of France to acknowledge his title of pro- 
tector; but alſo obliged him, to cauſe Charles II. 
and the duke of York; who were the grandſons 
of Henry IV. and to whom France owed an 
aſylum, to depart out of his dominions. 


What ſucceſs had Turenne _—_ , 


| the Spaniſh general, in Flanders? 

A. France having concluded an alliance with 
0 romwell; on one fide, admiral Blake burnt the Spa- 
iſh galleons, near the Canaries, and deprived them 
of the only treaſures with which the war could be 
ſupported ; on another fide, twenty Zngl/h ſhips 
blocked up the port of Dunkirk; and Turenne's 


army was re- inforced by ſix thouſand Veterans, 


who had effected the revolution in England; and 
Dunkirk was beſieged both by ſea and land. 


2, Did 


Q. Did not Nie and Don 75. f Huftria, af- 
ſem ble their forces to relieve the place? | 
A. To no purpoſe : for the Spaniſb army was 
deſtroyed near Dunes, on the fourteenth of June 
1658; and Dunkirk was ſoon after ſurrendered! 
Lewis XIV. with Mazarin, ſoon haſtened to 
ſee the garriſon march out; but with no other 
deſign than to deliver the town 1 up to Lockhart, 
the embaſſador of Cromwell. _. 

9. Did not Mazarin endeavour to elude the 
treaty, and avoid giving up the place? 8 

A. He attempted it, by his fineſſe; but Lock- 
hart menaced ; and Italian policy was ſubdued by 
E 1 . poſitiweneſb. 

Was not France, after the battle of Dus | 
nes, more pownrnal abroad, by the glory « of its 
arms #4 >> 

A. Yes, certainly, from the bad conititiba of 
the European nations at this juncture: but, at 
the ſame time, France was diſtreſſed at home, 
by the want of money, and the want of peace; 
and as the battle of Dunes had rendered the Spa- 
_ niards more inclinable to an accommodation, 
they promiſed the infanta in marriage, and de- 
manded a ſuſpenſion of arms. 

DQ. Was this promife TOs: on the fide 
of France? 1 

A. Mazarin and Don Lewis met i. the iſte of 
Pheaſants, upon the frontiers of France and Spain, 
to treat about it. "Phe conferenees continued 
four months: wherein thefe two fdyal agents 
difplayed the utmoſt ſtrength of their policy : but, 
ſuch is the viciſſitude of all human affairs, that 
even not two articles now ſubſiſt of this famous 
Fyrentun treaty. 4 N . > 
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135 Did any preſent, or real adyantages, occur 
7 


ance rom Ub marriage of me, ul tho 
een i 
A. No ika YE that of. peace z- Nee 
fanta renounced all her right ſne might have to 
the dominions of her father Philip IV. the Spa- 
niſh towns were delivered up; Lorrain reſtored 
to. its prince; and the great Conde received | into 
favour. | n 
IJ How did 8 — i ? * 
After this marriage was conſum mated, 
— * the cardinal returned more powerful, he 
was more jealous of his power and honour than 
ever. He no longer gave precedency to the 
Pines of the blood, as formerly ; and he, who 
ad treated Don Lewis as his equal, now treated 
the great Conde as his inferior: but he died ſoon 
after immenſely rich; and the court on this occa- 
ſion went into mourning. 
What character have hiſtorians given of 
Mazarin Fes. 
A. If we may judge of the characters of men 


from their enterprizes, it may be juſtly affirmed 


that pride and revenge were predominant in the 
ſoul of Richlieu : but Mazarin was prudent, art- 
ful, and greedy of riches: however, to diſcover 
the degree of genius in a miniſter, it is-neceſſary 
either to hear him trequently {pra or to page 
his writings. _- | 1 
* ©. In what manner did Lewis XIV. d 
the government after the death of Mazarin, 
vrhom he inſtructed very late, and then ant be- 
cauſe his majeſty inſiſted on it? 


A. Lewis, firſt reſtored diſcipline. among. bis | 
troops, and then order in the finances: magni- 


ficence and decency adorned his court; brilliancy 
and grandeur appearing even in its pleaſures. All 
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the arts were encouraged, which greatly en- 
hanced the glory of. the king, and his kingdom. 
So that the people, who deteſted the government 
of a prime miniſter, when they beheld Lewis 
XIV. doing that at twenty-two years of age, 
which Henry the great had done at fifty; they 
were tranſported with joy, and not che ſmalleſt 
traces of faction now remained. . 
Did not this prudent e of 
Lewis XIV. cauſe jealouſy in the court of Rome ? 
4. The eccleſiaſtical court only, irritated the 
king, without being able to hurt him. The par- 
liament of Provence cited the pope to appear be- 
fore them, and cauſed Avignon to be ſeized ; for 


his excommunications were now diſregarded, and 


even ridiculed. 

Df. Did = pope quietly ſubmit to theſe violent 
proceedings? | 

A. He was obliged to baniſh his brother from 
Rome; to ſend his nephew, cardinal Chigi, in 
quality of legate 4 /atere to make the king ſatiſ- 
faction; to diſband the Corfican guard; and to 
erect a pyramid in Rome, with an inſcription, giv- 
ing an account of the injury and ſatisfaction. He 


| alſo obliged the pope to relinquiſh Caſtro and Ron- 


ciglione to the duke of Parma ; and to make the 
duke of Modena ſatisfaction, in regard to his right. 
to Comaccio ; gaining, by this inſult, the honour 
of being protector of the Italian princes. - 


2: While he thus maintained his dignity, did 


not Lewis forget to encreaſe his power? 


A. Obſcrye d ee 
were excellently managed by Colbert, enabled 


him to purchaſe Dunkirk and Mardyke of the 


king of England, in 1662 ; for which "Charles II. 


incurred the ſhame of ſelling that for money, 


which had coſt the Engliſo the price of blood: 
and 


232 
and further, in 1663 Lewis forced the * of 
Lorrain to give up the ſtrong town of Marſal; 
and, at the ſame time, augmented his own 
dominions during the peace, by keeping himſelf 
always ready for war, fortifying his frontiers, 
diſciplining his troops, © increaſing their number, 
and frequently reviewing them. 

2. Did Lervis make no uſe of theſe troops Cur- 
ing +i + --- _- -» 

A. The Turks bring Attacke the emperor, 
the king ſent ſix thouſand men, under the com- 
mand of Coligny, to ſuccour him : and, to in- 
creaſe the reputation of his arms, he ſecretly ſup- 
ported Portugal againſt Spain.; by ſending four 
thouſand troops under the command of Schomberg, 
a foreigner, and hugonot, who paid them with 
the money of ' Lewis XIV; though this general 
pretended to maintain them in the name of the 
king of Portugal. Theſe troops, joined to the 
Portugueſe, obtained a compleat victory at Vill 
Vicioſa, which fixed the crown in the houſe of 


Braganza ; and thus Lewis XIV. made himſelf 


. as a martial and political prince. 
. What was the reaſon that he refuſed to 
Join thoſe few ſhips he now had to the fleets of 
Holland, after wig had entered into an alliance 
with the Dutch, in 16622 
A. This appeared to him a point of prudence, 
as well as policy ; the ſovereignty of the ſeas be- 
ing then contended for between England and 


Holland, the cauſe of which was vain and ridi - 


culous; and he thought it more advantageous to his 
people to employ them in commerce rather than 
in war. 

Of what number of ſhips was s France poſſeſ- 
ſed at this junQture ? 


A. Under the miniftry of Richelieu, France 
. ä 
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defray the expences of theſe troops. 
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thought herſelf powerful at ſea, with about fixty/ | 


veſſels in all her ports, of which only ene car- 


ried ſeventy guns: but Lewis undertook to repair 
the ruinous condition ef his marine, and to ſupply 


France with every thing of this kind which it 


wanted, with incredible 1 At the ſame 
time, Philip IV. king of Spain, being in a lan- 
guiſhing condition; while the Engliſh nation 
was impoveriſhed by Charles II. and the emperor 
of Germany, weakened by his war againſt the 
Turks ; his monarchy being as feeble as himſelf ; 
Lewis XIV. was the only great and formidable 
monarch; ſo that, being young, rich, and per- 
fectly well ſerved, he thewed an ee en ot 
become a conqueror. |: 

Did any opportunity ates n hs 
might ſignalize himſelf, in what Wade eee 
ſought after? Neid $473 $1350 

A. His father-in-law, Philip IV. died this 
year; whereupon Lewis pretended, that Flanders 
and Franche ' Compte, which then belonged to 
ain, ought:t9 revert to his wife; not withſtand- 
ing her renunciation. In conſequence of this, 
be marched into Flanders at the head of thirty 
five thouſand men; while another body of eigne 
thouſand was ſent towards Dunkirk ; and ano- 
ther of four thouſand towards Tabeamberg Tu- 


renne being general of the king's army, and Cole 


bert having multiplied the reſources neceſſary to 
2: Was there not en further remirk- 
able in this expedition? a 
A. Ves; Louvois, thanew: miniſter for milie 
tary affairs, had made immenſe preparations for 
the campaign. He diſtributed magazines of all 
kinds upon the frontiers; being the frſt who in- 
troduced that advantageous method, ' which the 
weakneſs 
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weakneſs of the government had before rendered 
impraCticable, of ſubſiſting armies by the means 
of magazines; from which time the military em- 
ployment began to be conſidered as an er 
| _ ſuperior to that of birth. Y 
What ſucceſs had Letois in this campaign! 5 
. His conqueſt of Handers was rapid; he 
entere; Charleroy, as he would have entered Pa. 
ris ; Aeth and Tournay were taken in two days; 
nor did Furnes, Armentieres, or - Courtrai, hold 


out much longer; Dauai alſo ſurrendered; and 


Lifle, the moſt flouriſhing city in the country, 
having ſix thouſand men in garriſon, capitulated 
after nine days: while the Spaniards, conſiſting 
only of eight thouſand men, with their gene- 


rals, fled under the walls of Mons and Bruſſels; 


leaving the king a conqueror without "ny: 
all which happened, in 1667. 

D. Whither did Lew:s carry his arms, after the 
nota of Flanders? © 
A. Into Franche- Compre ; where twenty: thou- 
ſand men, aſſembled on the ſecond of February, 
from twenty different places, were commanded 
by the great Conde; 3 whoſe principal lieutenant 
Was. Mentmerencys ee duke of Annes: 
beurg. 3 N K 

2 What were the true motives of this uten 
and unexpected enterprize e? 

A. The prince of Conde was jealous of the 
glo ory of Turenne; and Lauvois, of his favour 
with the king: Conde s glory was that of an hero, 
and Louvois that of a minifter. The prince, be- 
ing governor of Burgundy, which joins to Franche- 


Compte, formed a deſign to make himſelf maſter 


of that province in the winter, in leſs time than 
Turenne, the f Ar ye before, had conquered 


f rough Flanders : he inſtantly communicated hi 
deſign 
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deſign to Louvois, who entered into it with eager- 
neſs, in order to render Turenne unneceſſary, and, | 
at the ſame time, to ſerve his maſter. 

J. What was the ſtate of this province when 
the deſign was entered into ? 

A. It was then poor enough with regard to 
money, but exceeding fruitful and populous; 
forty leagues in length, and twenty in breadth : 
being not only called Franche, or free, but it 
really was ſo; and, though it belonged to the 


government of Flanders, it depended but verx 


little upon it. Their love for the houſe of A. 
tria had continued ſor two centuries; though it 
might rather be called the love of their liberties. 
In ſhort, © Franche-Compte, though poor, was 
happy; and, as it was a kind of republic, was 
not without factions; nor was force the only 
means to ſuhbject this province. 

QD. How did Conde ſucceed in this eee 2 

AH. Having corrupted ſome of the principal 
officers of the province, he immediately inveſted 
Beſan on, the capital of the province; while 
Luxembourg appeared before Sr and the next 


day both theſe places ſurrendered. : 
2, What was done by Lewis « on this intel- 


ligence ? 


A. He e ee thicher, whore 
fortune did every thing in his favour. He be- 
ſieged Dole in 1668, and entered it after four 
days; being but twelve days after his departure 
from St. Germains ; and all Franche-Compte was 


ſubjected to him in lefs than three weeks. 


©. What were the moſt conſiderable. events 
which happened in this period? 8 
A. What is called French Flanders had * tak- | 
en in three months; and Franche-Compte, in three 


weeks ; which alarmed the neighbouring n 3 
| 10 
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ſo that the treaty between Holland, England, 


and Sweden, to preſerve the balance of Europe, 
and put a ſtop to the ambition of Lewis XIV. 
vas propoſed and concluded in five days. 


Was not Lewis filled with indignation, to 
behold ſuch a little ftate as Holland, n 


deſigns to ſet bounds to his conqueſts? 

A. His indignation was increaſed when is 
found this little ſtate was able to do this: but, 
notwithſtanding his rage, he was obliged to form 
a ſcheme of peace, in order to diſſipate e ſtorm 
now riſing in all parts of Europe. 

Where were the conferences held? 

Pp" France and Spain fixed upon Aix-la-Cha- 
elle, for the place; and pope Clement IX. the 
new pope, was named for mediator: but the 
Hollanders conducted the negotiation by their 
ambaſſador Van Beunning ; whereby a peace was 
concluded on the ſecond of Hay 1668; 
but in an authoratitive manner by a burgo⸗ 
maſter, at the court of the moſt ſuperb of mo- 
narchs: however, Lewis, though by this treaty 
he: was obliged to relinquiſh Franche Compte, 


| gained more by keeping the Towns in Flanders; 


while he opened the ports in Holland, whoſe 
deſtruction he meditated, at the very time he 
| ne to comply with their demands. 
How did this enterprizing prince employ 


the time, in which Ye: was compelled to remain 


in peace? 
A. Juſt as he bad ae in dehnt for- 


dying, and adorning his kingdom. It was really 


wonderful to behold the ſea- ports, which before 


were deſerted and in ruins, now ſurrounded with 


works, which were at once their ornament and 


defence; filled with ſhips and mariners, and con- 


taining ſixty large men of war. New 2 
under 
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under his flag, were ſent into America, the Ea/t- 


Indies, and to the coaſts of Africa, Many thou. 


ſand men were employed in the conſtruction of 
immenſe edifices ; literature flouriſhed ; while the 


barbarity of the ſghools, was corre&ted by good 


ſenſe, and good taſte, | - 
D. Did Lewis find no buſineſs for his troops, * 


during this peaceful interval? _ os 
A. The Turks having beſieged Candy; the king 

ſent his gallies, and nEw ſhips which he had "uf 

built in the port of Toulon, with ſeven thouſand 


men to its relief, under the command of the-duke 
of Beaufort; thereby ſetting an example to the 


other chriſtian powers oſ Europe, who declined + 
imitating this generoſity of the French... 

2, How did the duke of Beaufort ſucceed i * 
this expeditiòn: 

A. He was ſlain in a ſally, Abe 16th” of 


: September 1669 3 while the Turks not only re- 


duced the place; «but, in this fiege, ſhewed 
themſelves even meier to the chriſtians in the 
military art. | 

D. Was not the king affected by theſe diſtant 
revolutions ? | 

A. Very little; he matured his great deſign of 
making a conqueſt of the Low Countries, which 
he intended to commence by that of Holland; 
for this little republic ruled upon the ſeas ; but 
nothing could be weaker by land; and the p 
portunity grew daily more favourable. 

O: Were not the Dutch at this time allied 
with England and Spain, and in peace with 
France? 


A. Ves; but they repoſed too great a ſecurity 


in treaties: for the firſt thing Lewis thought ne- 


ceſſary to be done, was to detach England from 


is alliance; and, being deprived of this ſupport, 
the 


\ 
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the king thought the deſtruction of the united 

provinces inevitable; nor did he find it difficult to 
engage Charles II. in his deſigns. © 

< How did Lewis manage this affair? 

A. He ſent the princeſs Henrietta intò Eng. 
land to ſee her brother, who was at Canterbury 
'to receive her; where, being ſeduced by his 
friendſhip for his ſiſter, and the money of France, 
he ſigned every thing Lewis XIV. defired; 
preparing the deſtruction of Holland in the midſt 
of his pleaſures and diverſions. Lewis alſo pur. 

chaſed the elector of Cologne ; and Van Gaalen, a 
that biſhop of Munſter, who thirſted for war, and 
was naturally an enemy to the Hollanders. 

©. Were not the ſtates general in conſterna- 
tion at the great preparations making againſt 
wen 7 | 

A. They wrote to the king, deſiring to know 
wherein they had offended him, and what repa- 
ration he expected. To which he replied, that 

the Dutch Gazette had been too inſolent; and 

Fan Beunning had ſtruck a medal injurious to 
A 5 . 
Qt. What were the preparations made by Lew: 
for this enterprize? _ 45 

A. All that human prudence and ambition are 

capable of contriving for the deſtruction of a na- 
tion, was done by Lewis XIV. ninety ſeven mil- 
lions of the preſent French money were expended 
in the preparations. Thirty ſhips, of fifty guns, 
joined the Engliſb fleet of one hundred ſail. The 
king, with his brother, appeared upon the fron- 
tiers of Spaniſh Flanders and Holland, neat 
Maeſtricht and Charleroy, at the head of upwards 
of one hundred and twelve thouſand men. The 
biſhop of Mun/ter, and the elector of Cologne, bad 
near twenty thouſand. The generals 1 the 
cing's 


king's army were Conde and Turenne; Luxem- 
bourg commanded under them; Vauban was to 
conduct the ſieges ; and Louvois appeared in all 
places, with his uſual vigilance. A finer, and, 
at the ſame time, a better diſciplined army had 
never been ſeen. In particular, the king's houſe- 
hold troops, as newly reformed, made a Toft 
gallant appearance; being compoſed of four 
troops of life guards, containing three hundred 
gentlemeen. MIDI V3 & eb 
O, What had Holland to oppoſe this mighty 
armament ? _ | 1 ©74C | 
A. Only a young prince, of a weakly conſti- 
tution, who had never ſeen a ſiege, and had only 
twenty five thouſand bad ſoldiers; namely, prince 
IVilliam of Orange, aged twenty two years; who 
had been elected captain of the forces.  _—- 
©. Was he able to make any oppoſition to this 
torrent which burſt in upon his county) 

A, But very little at preſent. All the towns 
which | bordered upon the Rhine and Il ſurren- 
dered ; and as ſoon as the- king made the famous 
paſſage of the Rhine, they took Doe/bourgh, Zut- 
phen, Arnheim, Nurembourgh, Nimeguen, Skenk, 
Bommel, Creuecæur, and other places; there be- 
ing but few hours in a day, wherein the king did 
not receive an account of ſome conqueſt. An 

officer, named Mazel, made this requeſt to Tu- 
renne, If you will ſend me about fifty horſe, 
IJ can, with them, take two or three towns.“ 
Utrecht ſent its keys and capitulated, together 
with all the province which bears its name ; and 
Lewis made his triumphal entry into that city. 
Overi//el and Guelders, were ſ ubjected; and Am- 
ſterdam expected the moment of its ſlavery, or 
ruin was at hand. Naerden, in the neighbourhood 
of Amsterdam, was already taken; and a little dili- 
| "of gence 
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gence would have put the king in poſſeſſion of 
that capital, which, being once taken, not only 
the republic would have periſhed, but the whole 
nation of Holland would no more have exiſted; 
and even the land itſelf would. ſoon: have diſap 
-peared, 

Sn. What did the nchen . Key thoſe 
| the moſt deſirous of liberty, Propete to do on this 
/emergency:?; 

A. They erepared to embark for Batovia 
and fly eben to the extremities of the world: 
nay, the ſhips capable to make this voyage were 
numbered; and it was found that fifty thouſand 
families might be embarked to take refuge in their 
new country: ſo that Amſterdam would at laſt 
have been overwhelmed by the ſea; leaving 
Lewis XIV. only the wretched glory of having 
deſtroyed one of the fineſt and moſt krtiabrübrr 
monuments of human induſtry, 

OD. What was done by the Hollanders, in the 
midſt of theſe. diſorders and devaſtations ? 

A. The magiſtrates manifeſted virtues, which 
uns ſeldom ſeen but in republicks, and when the 
redreſs of misfortunes appears to be irremediable. 
They flew to extremes: they cauſed the banks, 


which kept out the ſea, to be cut; and the coun- 


try houſes, which are innumerable about 4mfeer- 


dam, with the villages, and neighbouring towns, 


ſuch as Leyden and Delft, to be overwhelmed: 

nor did the country people repine at.ſceing their 
-herds of cattle drowned-in the fields. Amſterdan 
appeared like a vaſt fortreſs in the midſt of the 


ſea, ſurrounded with ſhips of war, which had 


depth of water ſufficient to make them be ſta- 


womed round the cit. 
2 n the ſtates of Holland, thus us overwhelm 
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ed on land, and, as it were, now no o longer a 


ſtate, yet continue formidable at fea? 
A. That is the true element of this people. 


While Lewis XIV. croſſed the Rhine, admiral 


Ruyter went in ſearch of the united fleets of 
England and France, and engaged them with 
— This battle, called the Solbay, laſted 


one entire day; the conſequence of which 


was, that the coaſts of Holland were enn 
ſecure. | FIG 
2. What v was * bebaviour of the many of 
Orange on this occaſion ? 
A. By the ſecrecy of his negociations, Mes 
rouſed the emperor, the council of Spain, and the 


government of Flanders, from their lethargy, and 


even diſpoſed England to peace. In ſhort, Lewis 
entered Holland in the month of May; and, in 
July following, all Europe began to conſpire a- 


eainſt him. 


2, Who came firſt to the relief of the united 
provinces ? 

A. Monterey, governor of Flanders, prints y 
ſent ſome forces; the emperor Leopold, ſent 
Montecuculi, at the head of twenty thouſand 
men; and the elector of Brandenbourg came with 
twenty five thouſand more. 

©. What was the conſequence of theſe ſeveral 
armaments, appearing to ſuccour the Hollanders? 

A. Lewis, ſatisfied with taking ſo many towns 
in two months, returned to St. Germains ; all the 
fruit of his enterprize being a cruelty Which ren- 
dered the French odious in this country, Bode- 


grave, and Suvamerdam, two rich and populous 


towns, which might be compared to many rich 
cities, were abandoned to be plundered by the 
ſoldiers, as a reward for their fatigues : who ſet 
theſe. two towns on fire; ane; by the light of 
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the flames, committed all kinds of cruelty and 
| a agree) «11 3% 
2. Did not Lewie hope to regain thei in- 
or of the powers now in * with the 
republic ? | 

A. By his negotiations, in 167 3, he asd 
the duke of Hanover, and the elector of Bran- 
denbourg. There were none of the German 
courts, wherein he had not his penſioners. He 


fomented troubles in Hungary, which was ſevere- 
Money was \ 


ly treated by the court of Vienna. 
laviſhed upon the king of England, to engage him 
to continue the war againſt Holland but, not- 
withſtanding Lewis greatly diſturbed the peace 


of Europe by his arms and negotiations, he 


could not prevent the empire and Spain from 


joining the Dutch, and declaring war againſt 


him. 
In what condition was the naval force of 


a Flame wh this time ? 


A. Lewis had greatly improved it, even in the 


ſpace of one year; for, inſtead of thirty ſhips, 
which had been joined the year before to the 
Engliſh fleet, forty were now joined, without in- 
cluding the fireſhips. The officers had learned 
| thoſe excellent — of fighting, practiſed by the 


E ngliſh, whereby they had combated their ene- 


mies the Dutch : ſo that the vice admiral dEtret, 

and Martel his lieutenant, did honour to the mi- 
litary induſtry of the French nation, in three ſuc- 
ceflive naval engagements, which happened on the 
th, 14th, and 21ſt of June 1673, between the 
Dutch fleet with thoſe of England and France; but, 


as admiral Ruyter commanded the Dutch, the 
1 and conduct on both ſides were ſo equal, 
that the victory always remained undecided 


How did Lewis proceed againft the Dutch 
E Fa * A, Coibert 


by land? 
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J. Colbert having made his people ſeamen; 
and Vauban having rendered the art of war by 


land, fil! more perfect; the king went in perſon 
to befiege Magſtricht, which ſurrendered at the 


end of eight days, on the 24th of June 1673 : 

while the prince of Conde alſo endeavoured to pene- 
trate into the heart of Holland, when overwhelm- 
ed with waters: but in vain. Turenne could 
neither prevent the junction of Montecuculi, and 


the prince of Orange; nor hinder: the latter from 
taking Bonn : and the biſhop of Munfter, who had 
ſworn the deſtruction of the ſtates general, was 


himſelf attacked by the Datch in the foregoing 
year. 


9. Did England Rill continue in alliance with 


France? T 
A. The parliament obliged i its king to enter 


into negotiations of peace; ſo that it became ne- 
ceſſary for the French to abandon the three pro- 
vinces of Holland, with as much expedition as 


they had been conquered, for a ſmall ranſom ; 


the French being in ſuch a hurry to evacuate the 


country which they had taken with ſuch rapidity, 
that twenty eight thouſand Dutch priſoners were 
releaſed at a crown a man. The fruits of this 
ſecond enterprize were a bloody war for Lewis to 
maintain againſt Spain, the empire, and Holland, 


united; while he was abandoned by England, at 


laſt by Munſter, and even by Cologne; leaving 


more hatred than admiration behind him, in thoſe 
territories, the conqueſt of which he was: wen 


to relinquiſh. _ 
2. But as he was an abſolute monazch, and 


his finances well. managed, was. he not able to 
carry on the war? 


A. He had doubtleſs the ad vantage over other 
kings; 3 for, at one and the ſame time, he cauſed 
M 2 an 
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an army of twenty three thouſand men, to march, 


under Turenne, againſt the imperialifts ; another 
of forty thouſand againſt tbe prince of Orange; 
a conſiderable body of troops was alſo aſſembied 
at Rouſſillon ; and a fleet filled with ſoldiers, was 
ſent to carry the war-againſt the Spaniards, even 
as far as Meſſina. TEINS 

Q. Did not Lewis march in perſon, a ſecond 
time, to make himſelf maſter of Franche-Compie ? 
A. Yes; after bribing the Sw¾itzers, accom- 
panied by his brother, and the ſon of the great 
Conde, he beſieged Beſangon, which was taken 
in nine days, on the 15th of May 1674 and, at 
the end of ſix weeks, all Franche-Compte was 
| ſubjected to the king; after which it continued 


under the dominion of France, and ſeems to be 


forever annexed to it; remaining a monument of 
the weakneſs of the the Auſtrian Spaniſh mini: 
ſtry, and of the ſtrength of that of Lewis XIV. 

Q. How did Turenne, with his little army, de- 
fend the frontiers on the ſide of the Rhine? 

A. He diſplayed every thing that is greateſt, 
and moſt conſummate, in the art of war. Men 
diſcover their abilities by the difficulities they 
ſurmount. He, at firſt, made a long and rapid 
march; paſſed the Rhine at Philipſbourg, in July 
1674 ; marched all night to Sintzheim ; forced 
that place, and, at the ſame time, attacked and 
defeated Caprara, the emperor's general, and 
the old duke of Lorrain Charles IV. who bad 
ſpent all his life in loſing his territories, and 
raiſing troops; and who had lately united his 


Hhittle army wich part of the emperor's. Turenne, 


after having defeated. bim, putſued him, and 
again defeated his cavalry at Ladimbourg, in 
JFiuly following; from whence he haſtened to the 
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prince de Bournonville, attacked him, and forced 


him to quit the field of battle. — 


Did not this ſucceſs of Turenne bighly 


exaſperate the empire? oh 
A. It immediately aſſembled all its forces 
againft him; and ſeventy thouſand Germans en- 
tered Alſace, where they beſieged Briſſac and 
Philipſbourg. © © EG 
2. Of what number of forces did Twurenne's 
A. He had but twenty thouſand effective men 
at moſt; till the prince of Conde ſent him a ſmail 
body of cavalry from Flanders. However, with 
theſe few, he made a ſurprizing paſſage into upper 
Alſace, where he defeated the imperialiſts at Mul- 
ha: fen, and drove the elector of Brandenburg 
before him at Colmar: after which, he poſted 
himſelf, on the 5th of September 1675. near 
Turt beim, in order to attack a part of the enemies 
infantry, where his advantageous ſituation ren- 
dered his victory certain: for he deſeated this in- 
fantry; and, at laſt, diſperſed this whole army 
of ſeverity thouſand men, without any conſider- 
able engagement: whereby Alſace remained to 
the king, and the imperial generals were com- 
pelled to pats the e oo 75 97 oe 1HT5 

_ 2, Whither did Turenne march after this 
battle? , | | 
A. He put the Palatinate, which was a fine and 


fertile country, full of populous towns and villages, 


to fire and ſword: the eſector Palatine, from the 


top of his caſtle at Manheim, beholding two 


cities, and twenty five towns, in flames; a ſpec- 
tacle which, at once, excited in him both rage aud 
deſpair : while the French cavalry were permitted 

to m ‚ u ẽ3ghmmfm y 
Q. What ſucceſs had the prince of Conde in 
. e 1 Flanders, 
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Flanders, during the conqueſts of of urenne in 
. He was to keep the field with bo it forty 
thouſand men, againſt * prince of Orange, 
had fixty thouſand; where the former waited for 
the latter to paſs a defile at Senef, near Mom; up- 
on which, a bloody engagement enſued ; but 
the troops on both ſides, after a moſt obſtinate 
conteſt, being ſeized with a panic, took flight in the 
night: and, the next day, the two armies retired, 
each on its own ſide ; neither of them having 
gained the field : but ſeven thouſand of the French 
were killed, and five thouſand takcn priſoners ; 
the loſs of the enemy being nearly the 8 
after which, the prince of Orange beſieged Oude- 


narde; but the ſiege was een raiſed by 


the prince of Conde. 


S. Did Tur nne make any farther progrelſs | 


in Germany, after the conqueſt of Alſace? 


A. The council of Vienna, no longer daring to 


truſt the fortune of the empire to thoſe princes 
who had ſo ill defended it, placed at the head of 


its armies that experienced general named Ma- 


tecuculi. Theſe two great men oppoſed. each 
other with ſo much patience, . ftratagem, 
activity, that, at laſt, they were upon the point 
of coming to an engagement, near the village of 
Saltzbach, when Turenne, in going to chooſe a 
place whereon to ere a battery, was killed, by 
à cannon ſhot, on the 27th of July 1675. 


2 What happened in A Jace after as death of I 


this illuſtrious commander ? 
A. Montecuculi, who, by the 1 of PSI 
had been kept three whole months on the other. 


ſide of the Rhine, now paſled that river, and pe- 


netrated into Alſace, with a * of twenty thou - 
ſand Germans; where be not not only beſieged 


reves, 


a 
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Treves, but defeated, and cut to pieces, the little 
army of Crequi, of Which no more than a fourth - 
part eſcaped. Crequz being taken priſoner, Lewis 
XIV. was obliged to cauſe the ban, and arriere- 
ban to march: but, thoſe gentlemen, whoſe or- 
dinary occupation was the cultivation of their 
eſtates, went againſt their inclination, to the 
number of about four thouſand, without expe- 
rience, and without diſcipline. 

9. Who commanded the French army in 

Alſace, after Turenne was dead, and Crequi was 
taken priſoner ? 

A. The prince of Conde, bieving. left the mar- 
ſhal de Luxembourg in Flanders, went into Ger- 
many, and by two encampments ſtopped the pro- 
greſs of Montecuculi; obliging him to raife the 
ſieges of Hanau and Saverne : but, after this 
campaign, which was leſs brilliant, and more 
ſerviceable than that of Senef, the prince of Conde 
ceaſed to appear in the wars. 

Q. By whom was the king ſerved after the 
death of T; urenne, and the retreat of the prince 
of Conde? | 

A. By officers who had formed themfalves un- 
der theſe two great men. Louvois was of greater 
ſervice to him than a general: but all the ope- 
rations were directed by Vauban, d' Humieres, 
* Schomberg, la Feuillade, Luxembourg, and de Lorges, 
hve marſhals of France, having each of them 
their day of command by turns. 

9. What remarkable exploits were performed 
by Lewis in the courſe of this war ? $ 

A. He, in perſon, took Conde, and Bouchain, 
in April and May 1676 ; as alſo Valenciennes, 
and Cambray, in March and April 1677. He 
had alſo the glory of taking Ghent, in four days; 
and pres in ſeven ; both theſe places being.re- 
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duced in March 1678. Theſe were the actions 


which he erfonally atchieved ; but his ſucceſſes 
by generals were ſtill greater. Tadeed, the duke 
de Luxembourg ſuffered Philipfheurg to be taken in 
his fight, endeavouring in vain to ſuccour it 
with an army of fifty thouſand men. _ 

9. Who was the general that took Phil 
brurg SW 

A. Charles v. "Cake of Lorrain, heir to *. 
uncle Charles IV. and like him. diveſted of his 
territories :, but the marſhal de Crequi, being re- 
leaſed from his impriſonment, took ſeveral places 
in Germany, and baffled all his atternpts to enter 
Lorrain: while the prince of Orange, in endea- 
vouring to ſuccour St. Omer, loſt the battle of 


MAontraſſel, againſt Monſieur the brother of 


Lewis XIV. AT TR | 
2. Were the taking of ſo many. row and 

the gaining ſo many battles, in Flanders and 

Germany, the only ſucceſſes of Lewis XIV ? 


A. No: the marſhal de Nawvailles, defeated 


the Spaniards i in Lanpourdan ; and they were at- 


tacked even in Sicily, where the magiſtrates of Mef- 
ina had raiſed up the flames of a civil war againſt 
their governors, and called France to their aſſiſt- 
ance; when their port was blocked up by. the 
Spaniſh fleet, and the inhabitants reduced to the 
extremities of famine. 
. ©. Who did Lewis ſend to their elle]; "a 
A. The chevalier YValbelle came firſt, with a 
few frigates, with which he ventured through the 
Spaniſh fleet, and brought proviſions, troops, and 
arms, into Meſina. After him, the duke de 
Vivonne arrived, with ſeven men of war of ſixty 


guns, two of eighty, and ſeveral fireſhips, with 
which he defeated the Spaniſh fleet, and entered 
Maſi ina in triumph on the gth of February 1675: 
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whereupon” Spain implored the aſſiſtance of the 


Dutch; and Ruyter failed with ſuccours, adding 
twenty three large Sohn of ny: to "—_—_ 8 
niſh veſſels. | 

. Did the duke 4 Hauen. venture to engage 
this combined fleet? 

A. Being obliged to continue in Meſſina to 
pacify the people, he gave the command of the 
French fleet to Duquene, his lieutenant-general of 
the naval forces; Who, in 1676, gave battle 
twice to the fleets of the enemy, and Ruyter 
received a wound in the ſecond engagement, on 
the 12th of March, which put an end to his 
glorious life. Duguene, after the death of Ruyter, 
attacked them a third time; when he ſunk, 
burnt, - and took ſeveral of their ſhips : ut the 
glory acquired in Sicily was the price of too 
great treaſures; and the French, at laſt, eva- 
cuated Meſſina, at the very time when it was 
generally believed they 3 make enen 
maſters of the whole iſland.” 

2. Did not theſe repeated ſucceſſes alarin 
the other princes of Butope'? ie ce 

A. Ves, certainly; but Lewis raiſed new ene- 
mies againſt the houſe of Auſtria, fomented trou- 


bles in Hungary, and his embaſſadors at the 


Ottoman port were earneſt in their endeavours to 


make the Turks carry the war into Germany; 


notwithſtanding, to ſave appearances, Lewis - Was 
to ſend ſome ſuccours againſt them. 

2 Were there no Conferences for peace in 
the courſe: of this 'war ?' . 

A. Propoſals of this nature were cms 
carried on; firſt at Cologne, by the ineffeckual 
mediation of Sweden ; and afterwards àt Nime-. 
guen, by that of England but' the Engliſh pedia- 
ton | Was only a ceremony; for Lewts bimfelf 
5 Was 
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was the real arbitrator. He made his propoſals. 
on the gth of April 1678, and gave his: enemies 
till the 10th of MAay to accept of them. He alſo 
granted a farther time of fix weeks to the ſtates- 
general, who begged it very ſubmiſſively. 
* ond? Was his ambition Kill turned: againd 2 
Ns: "MY . bad un ſo fortunate, 
or ſo cunning, as to appear only as an auxiliary 
in a war, which had been commenced. for her 
deſtruction: while the empire and Spain, who 
at firſt had been only auxiliaries, at laſt became 
the principal parties concerned, 
2. What were the conditions which the king 
impoſed upon his enemies: 
A. He favoured the commerce of the Dutch, | 
reſtoring to them Maeftricht: + he alſo reſtored to 
the Spaniards, as a barrier, to the united provinces, 
Courtray, Oudenard, Ghent, Charleroy, and Lim- 
bourg ; but reſerved to himſelf Cambray, Conde, 
Bourhain, . Yþres, and ſome other 
places, which made a conſiderable part of Han- 
ders; whereto he aflded Franche- Compto, Which 
he had conquered twice : and theſe might be con- 
ſidered as a ſufficient COSI for the toil 
and expence of the war. 
9. Did Europe at this time receive both it 
Jaws and its peace from his hands? 
A. No alterations were made in the condiviens 
preſcribed by Lewis XIV. only the Germans ſign- 
* the treaty laſt, relinquiſhing Fribourg to the 
king, and confirming the treaties of Mſiphalia. 
The duke of Lorrain, indeed, rejected it; chooſe 
ing rather to be a fugitive prince in the empire, 
than a ſovereign in his own dominions, with» 
out honour, or power. But, four days after 


the pleripotentiarics had higned the peace, the 
prince 
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prince of Orange attacked marſhal Luxemburgh at : 


St. Denis. 
9. Did nothing further remarkable appear in 


this peace ? 
A. It evidently proved. how entirely projects 
are defeated by events. Holland, againſt whom 
only the war had been andertaken: and which 
was to have been deſtroyed, loſt nothing by it; 
and, on the contrary gained a barrier bal all 
the other powers, who had protected it from de- 
ſtruction, were loſers, The French king, who 
had been the terror of Europe for ten years toge-' 
ther, was at laſt its peace- maker; and therein 
added Franche Compte, Dunkirk, and half Flanders - 
to his dominions : but, what ſhould be conſidered 
as the greateft honour, is, that he was a king 
over a people who were happy at that time; 
which occaſioned the Hotel de Ie at Paris, in! 
1680, to apply. the title of GREAT to bim, in | 


the moſt ſolemn manner. 
2. Did this general peace reſtrain & the, am- 


bition of Lewis XIV. „e 
A. He made it a time for conqueſts, and eſta- 
bliſhed juriſdictions in Metæ and Briſſac, to re. 
unite all thoſe territories to his crown, whict” 
might formerly have depended upon Alſace, or the 
three biſhopricks ; but which, from time im- 
memorial, had been under other maſters. Nor 
was it enough. for the king to have the prefecture 
of ten free cities of Alſace, under the ſame title 
by which the emperor had held them; for now 

they no longer dared to talk of liberty in any of 
theſe cities: though Strasburgh ſtill preſerved 
its freedom; being a large and rich city; miſtreſs 
of the Rhine, by means of its bridge over that 
5 
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famous for ĩts arſenal, which contained ane hun 


CESS 


, dre pieces of cannon. 
2, Did not the. 2115 endeayour to. make him- 

af maſter of this city! 
A. Louvois corrupted the n "with 
money, and the people were aſtoniſhed to ſee. 
their. ramparts at once ſurrounded by twenty 


thouſand French troops; Louveis at their gates; 


ang their burgomaſters talking of a ſurrender : but 
they could not hinder him from entering their ci- 
ty the ſame day, which was done on the thirtieth 
of September, 1681. He alſo demanded of Spain 
the town of Aloft ; and purchaſed Cajal 1 the 
duke of Mantua. 
2. Was not che alarm. of E urope revived on 
this occaſion'? _ . 
A. The empire, Hollaid, and even 8 8 
Having t taken umbrage at it, entered into an al- 


llance. The Engliſh. menaced ; the Spaniards 


ſeemed diſpoſed for war; and the prince of CO- 
range did his- utmoſt to have i it declared: but none 
of theſe powers, at that men had courage to ſtrike 


the firſt ftroke. _.:. .. 1 8 
D: In what qundition was s the marine of France 
during theſe tranſactions? 


A. Englard, and Holland, had e, 3 
ny. Fs Thea nor ſuch: excellent laws : the port of 
Toulon was conſtructed, at an immenſe expence, 
ſo as to contain one hundred men of war: the. 
port of Bret was formed: upon as extenſive a 
plan: 2 Dunkirk, and Havre de grace, were filled 


with ſhips : and Rochefort, i in ſpite of nature, was. 


made a — aa of trade and naval force: ſo that 
Lewis had. upwards of one hundred ſhips of the 
line, ſeveral of which carried one hundred guns, 
ſome even more; and they were manned with 
ſixty. thouſand ſeamen : a part of whom, under 
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Duguene, clomid the ſeas infeſted by the corfairs 
of Tripoli and Algiers ; and, in Ofober, 1681, the 
Algerines were Wann at the demolition of 
part of their city by the bombs on board the 


French fleet; which was the firſt time bombs were 


uſed at ſea. , | 
©. How were the * 5 a fr avplenad ? 
A. He had an army upon the frontiers of the 


empire to defend it. againſt the Turis, whom he 


bad brought thither by his negotiations; where- 
by he hoped to be the protector of Germany, 
and to make his ſon king of the Romans but,. in 
this, he was prevented by the bravery of John Sobi- 
ei, king of Poland, whodrove the inſolent Turks 
from the gates of Viana, and Aud their whole 
army. 


O. Did net Lewis re-commence his bodies 
in Flanders? 


A. Yes: Be beſieged, and took Lane 
Courtray, and Diæmude: he alſo ſeized upon 
Treves, and demoliſhed. its foruncations : but, 
while he was taking their towns, the imperialiſts 
and Spaniards negociated with him at Rottabetty 7 
and the violated peace of Nimeguen, was changed 
into a truce for twenty years; whereby the king 
kept Luxemburg with all its principality.” © 

2: Did Lewes extend his arms to 2 other 
quarter of the world? 

A. He was ſtill more formidable. on the: Ws 
of Africa; for Algiers, which was twice bombard-. 
ed, ſent deputies to beg pardon, and receive peace: 
they releaſed -all the chriſtian ſlaves, and paid a 
ſum of money; which is the ſevereſt puniſhment 
that can be inflifted on the corſairs: and Tunis 

and Tripoli made the ſame; ſubmiſſion: 


2. Was not the EA . incenſe at: he 
A. This 
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A. This republic humbled itſelf before him 
more than that of Algiers for, after having re- 


duced that fine city to a heap of ruins, by throw. - 
ing fourteen thouſand bombs into it, Duguen- 


landed four thouſand ſoldiers, who advanced up to 
the gates, and burnt the ſuburbs of St. Peter Je 
Arena, on the ſeventeenth of March, 1684; 
all which was done, only becauſe the Gendeſe 


neglected to obey the commands of Lewis, in 


not daring to launch ſome gallies they had built 
in their own ports. 


In what manner did the Geneoſe prevent | 


their total ruin? 

A. The king inſiſted that the Doge, and four of 
the principal ſenators, ſhould come and implore 
his clemency in his palace of Yerſailles and, to 
prevent the Genoeſe from eluding this ſatisfac- 


tion, or depriving him of any part of his glory, | 


he declared, that the Doge, who ſhould be ſent 

to beg his pardon, ſhould continue in his dignity ; 
notwithſtanding that perpetual law of Genoa, by 
which the Doges are deprived of that dignity, 
whenever 1180 adler themſelves a moment from 


the City. 


court of Rome © 


A. He treated the pope haughtily, by depriv- 
ing him of Avignon ; and, at the ſame time, he 


prepared for war againſt the emperor : thus, 


at the height of his glory and greatneis, offending, 
deſpoiling, or humbling al! the princes round him; 
yet, at the ſame time, making almoſt all e them 
unite, and conſpire An in 
DQ. Who was it that firſt formed a leagu 
E urope againſt France? 1 

A. The prince of Vene more arbitious 


than Lewis XIV. formed valt deſigts, and fürn 
a. 


— 


. How did s, Rand eden towards the | 


1 
4e 10 x 
te i; * 
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as might a chimerical in a ſtadtholder of 
Holland ; ; but which he juſtified by gr dexterity” 
and courage. The emperor, .: part of the em- 
pire, Halland, and the duke of Lorrain, were 
the firſt that entered into this alliance, ſecretly at 
Augsburgh ; which was ſoon: ftrengthened by the 
acceſſion of Spain and Savey; while the pope, 
by his ſecret practices, contributed. not a little 
to * their deſigns: Venice would not de- 
clare open fs but all the Halian princes were in 
the intereſt of the allies, at a time when ſix 
hundred thouſand proteſtants fled out 1 Heere 
from the perſecution of Leim. 

E What was che firſt gen taken, by, the 
prince of, Orange? A 
A4. Bs. father-in-law, ame, Il. having abs 
dicated his crown, the prince procured himſelf to 
be acknowledged: lawful king of England, by 
the name of William III. in conjunction with his 
conſort Mary the daughter of James, who with 
his queen, the duke of Madena's daughter, fled 
to France, and implored the protection of Leawis 
XIV. who made great PeParaions to re-eſtabliſh 
him in his kingdom. WTI SE FOES 

D: What method was, taken by Lewis to, ef- 
fect this deſign? . 

A, He fitted out a fleet of thirteen Giles * the 
firſt rate at Bre/t, and, ſent James over to Ireland, 
where there were a formidable body of Romans 
catholicks in his intereſt. ; The fleet was furniſhed 
with arms and ammunition, and there was likewiſe 
put on board ordinary and rich furniture of all 
ſorts. No ſooner had James landed in Treland, 
but he was followed by another fleet of twenty- 
three men of war, with a conſiderable number 
of tranſport ſhips, -. In March 1690 there; was 
a. third 'embarkation. at Webs Taulon, and Nala. 


e fort; 


— 
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rt; and, in Jah) following, Torwill the Erne 
admiral, with 'ſeventy-two' ſhi ips, fell in with the 
Engliſh and Dureh fleet, conſiſting of ſixty fail; 
when a deſperate fight erifaed,' which laſted ten 
hours ; ; wherein the latter were Rente, Bo, 

What ſucceeded this naval victory oY 

J Soon after 4 bold enterprizing ini 636 wallea 
Se; gnelai, ordered to ſea a number of gallies from 
Marſeills': which was the firſt time the Engliſh 
coaſts were viſited by theſe' veſſels; by means 
whereof the French *made a deſcent at Tinmouth, 
and deſtroyed, in the bay; above thirty merchant 
ſhips. The privateers of of be. Malo's and Dunkirk, 
were continually taking prizes; doing great fer- 
vice thereby to the public, and ;enriching” them: 
ſelves: ſo that, for two ears, the French were 
ſole maſters at ea! 303 oth Ono 214 0 5 

1.08 What ſucceſs had Fames in Ireland ? 

8 He ſoon returned Again to Fance; leit 
"TH rival to gain new Victöries, and" to eabliſt 
himſelf more firmly on his throne. ”' The fleets of 
Tris were now employed in bringing over the 
French, who had fought to n purpoſe, as well a as 
great number of Iriſh families; who, lib ing but 
poorly in their own. country, chf Father 4 to £0 
oyer to France to live on, the royal bounty. 


2. Was not Lewis, by theſe difa} poitimPnts 


diſcouraged'from" making any more efforts in jt 
vor as © ums? aul. binn 07's Ne 9121 291 
bf; No" He feſclved to fake 4 deſceht on 
| England with twenty 'thouſar men; for which 
purpoſe thtee h Düssel tranſports were gt ready 
at Bre. Tourville,'s with forty-four mien of war, 
Waited ' for them on the G28 of Norinandy; 
und D. Etrert Was on his War from. T5 
Iich another ! ſquadron”. thirty A +-<[Yiue? the 
ind, Which was at firſt favourable to the bt 
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dron commanded by D'Etries, chopped about; 
which prevented his joining Tourville, who was 
attacked by the united fleets of England and =. 
land, conſiſting of near one hundred fail. 

9. Which of them obtained the vides: 12 
A. The French were obliged to ſheer off, e | 
an obſtinate fight of ten hours. Nuſſel, the En- 


gliſb admiral, purſued them for two days: four- 


teen of their largeſt ſhips, two of which mount-! 
ed one hundred and four guns, were ſtranded on 
the coaſt ; and the captains, knowing they muſt: 


be deſtroyed by the e fired them with N 


own hands. : 
. Was not this the frſt heck which the ma- 


ritim- power' of Lewis received? 


A. It was: but, the very year after this . 


feat at La Hogue, the French navy was as formi - 
dable as ever: Towrville being ſoon at the head of 


ſixty ſhips of the line; and thirty more were un- 


der the command of D' Etrees, excluſive of theſe: 


which lay in the harbours. 
. What, uſe did Lewis make of this formi-- 
e armament? wil 1 
A. Four years after, be: equipped a e 
more numerous than ever, to convoy James 
to England, with twenty thouſand French : but 
the meaſures purſued by James's friends at Lon- 


don, are ſaid to be as ill conducted, as they had: 


been well concerted in France; which rendefed. 


this fleet of no ſervice. 8 
2. What paſſed on the continent, n Wa 5 
liam took poſſeflion of Great Britain? KAY 


A. Lewis, having increaſed his naval. power to' 
ſuch a degree as no nation ever exceeded, had, 
at this time, to encounter with the emperor, - the 
empire, England, Holland, Savoy, and almoſt all 
. One only of theſe enemies, ſuch as n 

« or 


troops on this ſide the Rhine : 
D' Humieres was poſted with another towards Co- 
lagne; to obſerve the motions of the enemy. 
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or Spain, would have been ſufficient formerly to 
have cruſhed France; but, now, all DE 


could hardly ſtruggle with her. 


2 How many armies had 16 during the 


courſe of this war? 

A. He had generally five, ſometimes fix, and 
never leſs than four. Thoſe in Germany and 
Flanders often amounted to one hundred thouſand 
ſoldiers; beſides garriſons kept up in the frontier 
towns: ſo that this monarch had, at one time, 
including his land and naval forces, four hundred 
and fifty thouſand men in pay. 

9. Were 2 0 eee to oppoſe 0 many 
enen ies??? 

A. His enemies were not yet entirely declared, 
nor all united. He had already armies on the 
frontiers of Holland, as alſo on the Rhine + 
and had ſent his ſon, the dauphin, into Ger. 
many, with an army of one hundred thou- 


ſand men; but the marſhal Duras command- 


ed in reality : while Bouflers headed a body of 
25 for and marſhal 


Heidelbourg and Mentz were taken; and the 
ſiege of Philipsburgh was likewiſe began ; which 
was taken, in nineteen days, on the ſecond of M- 
vrmber, 1688. 5 


of 2, What other towns were taken in this qu 


paign ? 


A. Manheim was taken in three days, and 
Frankendal in two; Spires, Treves, Worms, and 
Oppenheim, ſurrendered as ſoon as the French ap- 
peared before their gates. The king, reſolving to 
make a deſart of the Palatinate, ſent an order to 


the French generals to reduce all to aſhes; who, 


accordingly; gave notice to the citizens of thoſe- 
towns, 


Q' — 
. a. 
* So 

* 


. 
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towns, but lately repaired, and then ſo flouriſhing 


as alſo to the inhabitants of villages, and · to the 


owners of fifty caſtles, that they muſt quit their 
habitations; though it —— then to be the 
dead of winter; acquainting them, that all was to | 
be deſtroyed by fire and ſword. nnch 
I Where did they begin this ee 2 
At Aanbeim, the reſidence of the clefiorsy | 
the 0 with which Turemne had formerly de- 
ſtroyed two towns and twenty villages of this 
country, being but ſparks, in on df this 
laſt terri-le deſtruction, which all Europe looked 
upon with horror. Nations, who had only hi- 
therto blamed Letuis whilſt they admired his am- 
bition, now exclaimed aloud againſt his e 
highly condemning his inhuman policy. ' 
2, Did not the Grermanick ey efideavour tt. 
retaliate this injury ? 
A. Soon after, Charles v. duke of en 
who had been ſtripped of his dominion, by Lows 
XIV. and had never been able to regain them; 
who had preſerved the empire, and gained ſeve- 
ral victories over the Turist and Hungarians '; 
was ſent, in conjunction with the olector of Bran 
denburg, to oppoſe the French power. y 1 
2, What ſucceſs had the duke in this enter 
prize? - 
A. He retook! Boe Uſe Ments, towards the 
latter end of the campaign, in 1689: the for- 
mer held out three months and fourteen days, 
when the chief commander, baron Asfield, was 
mortally wounded in a general aſſault: but the 
marquis 4 Lxellet, a man of the utmoſt ſa; acity 
and foreſight, made ſuch excellent diſpoſitions 
for the defence of Menix, that his garriſon was 
but {lightly fatigued ; ſo that, after making one - 


e ſallies, and * five chouſand orf 


the 
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the enemy, he ſurrendered, ar he end. f ſeven 


weeks, for want of powder. 
112. What was doing in the Netherlands about 
this time? 12 111! 8830 ED 17 N uf 1 


A. The marſhal d Hunierer was defeated diere 
by prince Waldech, at Vulaur; onthe Sambre: 
but this overthrow, though it prejudiced the 
marſnal's reputation, detracted little from the 

glory of the French arms. Lurembaurg was in- 
veſted, with bis command, and appvinted general 
in the Let Countries: Catinat commanded in 
Italy: the marſhal de Lorges made a good de- 
fence in Germany.: and the duke de Noailles had 
ſome. ſucceſs in Catalonia: but the army in Han- 
dent commanded by Luxembourg; and! that in 
Italy, under Gatinat, had a continual flow of ſuc- 


caſs ; theſe two generals being, 21 _ Wy the | 


moſt renowned in Europe. 
2. Why:contotandedelreeiionyt! 's army in lian 
A. Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, oppoſed Ca- 


ine there; where the French general, obſervingan 
exxor inthe diſpoſition of the duke of Savoy's army, 


took advantage of this, and gaineda compleat victo- 
ry in fight of Saluces, near the abbey of Stafarola; 
from whence the battle was named: the French 
army loſing only three hundred men; though 
that of the allies, under the duke of Savoy. loſt 


four thouſand; and after this battle, all Savey, 
except „ was ſubjecteu. 
-2, Whither did Catinat march after this victory! 


A. Into Piedmont ; where he forced the ene- 


mies trenches near Suſa:; took that place, Villa- 
Franca, Montalban, om which was reckoned im- 
pregnabte, Veillane, Carmagnole, and returned to 
Montmelian, which he took after an obſtinate ſiege, 
in October 1691. From the Alps, Catinat deſ. 
cended to Marſeilles, and there gained a ſecond 


f pitched 


S * 


the enemies com mänders. 
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pitched battle, lin the ſame year 4 which i was 5 
glorious; a8 ptince Eugene of \ Savoy, w N 8 

What was done 55 Luxembourg, on chat 
ade of France towards the Low countries "(68 

A. He gained, the battle of Fleurus : in with 
eight thouſand of the enemy were made priſoners, 
and ſix thouſand illed ; two. hundred, ſtandards, 
with all their artille &y and bapgape, 1 were likewiſe 
taken; theit Whole army, „being e eh rout- 
ed, and put to fight; 'on the thirtiet of June, 
18991 „ 

9. Did not the' allied tes from a e 
ſeries of the ſucceſs of the French generals, ac- 
knowlege their ſuperior genius in war? 

A. No: king William, having vanquiſhed 1 
father-in-law, feturted to the continent; 'F where 
he often dre "more advantag e from a defeat, 
than the French did from hate victories : and, 
ſoon after the defeat of Heurus, he appeared at the 
head of an army as ſtrong as the French, to . oppoſe 
Luxembourg : the two armies conſiſting, each, of 


| about eighty thouſand men. * Mons was inveſted 
by: Luxembiurg, before king William believed the 


French had marched out of their winter quarters; 
Lewis himſelf being preſent at the ſiege; who 
entered the town, on the ninth day after the 
trenches 7 Aff in lien of, the allied 


arm 
2. U Did Lewit' continue in the town. in 


| the ſiege? 


A. No: He immediately after returned, to Per: 
ſailles ; leaving Luxemlourg to carry on the cam- 
paign, which was finiſhed by the battle of Leuſes, 
in September 1691 ; wherein eighteen. ſquadrons 
of the houſhold troops, of France, and the gendar- 
mery, £ defeated ſeventyve- ſquadrons of the ene- 


: my. 


> 


— 
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my. However, Lewis, appeared again at- the 
fiege of Namur, the moſt i important place in the 
Netherlands ; which he took in twenty-two days, 
in June 1692: about which time happened the 
battle of Steenk! rk, famous for ſtratagem and Va 
lour. 

. How did Luxenbiurg behave on this oe. 
9 7 . 
A. At this tans. he was. 1 but the 
ſenſe of his danger, rouſing his ſtrength, he i im- 
mediately. changed | his ground, in order to give 
bis army a more convenient ſituation : whereby 
he not only recovered the right brigade which 
was in the utmoſt diſorder, but thrice rallied his 
forces, and thrice charged the enemy at the head 
of the houſhold Waere which was done in leſs 
than two hours. The houſhold troops and the 


Engliſb being 'the beſt in the world, a dread- . 


ful iber enſued ; but the French obtained 
ehe advantage. 
2. How many men 6d king William loſe 
in this engagement?! 

A. He loft ſeven thouſand ; but retired whh a3 


much order as he attacked; and though defeat- 
0 always to be feared, he ſtill kept the 


a? With what events was this defeat attend- 
ed? 


the duke de Vendome,. with his: brother, and all 


his friends, found the roads all lined with the 


pulace at their return, ho received them 
with loud acclamations, and a joy. that proceeded 


almoſt to madneſs. The ſame general, with the 


ſame princes, and the ſame troops, attacked 
king Milliam again, the following campaign, 
and defeated him at Nerwinde, a 1 * far 

EY. rom 


it. 


A. The duke of Bits, the prince of Conti, 


> a 
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from Bruſch. The fight was extremely ob· 


ſtinate; there being killed on the ſpot, in all, 
twenty thouſand men; twelve thouſand of the 
allies,. and eight thouſand French ; on the twen· 
ty- ninth of July, 1693. 

9. Did not theſe victories procure great glory 
to the arms of France? 

A. Yes: but turned out to little advantage. 
Lewis XIV. had formerly conquered the half of 
Holland, Flanders, and all Franche compte, with- 
out fighting a ſingle battle; but, after all theſe 
victories, he couid not penetrate into the Units 
ed provinces, nor lay ſiege to Bruſſels, The mar- 
ſhal de Lorges had alſo gained a conſiderable vic- 
tory near Spierbach, taken the old duke of Mir. 


temberg priſoner, and penetrated into the heart of 
the country; but, after all, had been obliged to 


retire. The Daupbin had twice taken, and ſacks 

ed Heidelberg, which the enemy as often retook: 
ſo that is highneſs was, at laſt, obliged to act on- 
ly on the defenſive againſt the imperialiſts. 


O: What happened, at this —_ in ah 
and Spain? 


A. Marſhal Catinat, after the viory of 


8 taffarolg, could not even ſave Dauphint from 


an irruption of the duke of Savoy; neither 
was he able, after the victory of "Mrſcilles, 
to preſerve the important town of Caſal. In 
Spain, the marſhal de Noailles alſo gained a bat- 
tle, near the banks oſ the river Ter, in 1694: 
he likewiſe took Girona, and ſome other conſider - 
able places; but was obliged, after his victorv, 
to retire from before Barcelona. The French, 
victorious on all ſides, and weakened' with: ſuc- 
ceſs, found the allies to be an hydra, always 
ſpringing up afreſh. It now began to be ſome- 
what difficult to muſter up forces in France, | 


and 
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and more ſo to raiſe money. The ſeverity of the 


ſeaſon having [deſtroyed the fruits of the earth, 
brought on a famine alſo at this time; ſo. that, 


in the midſt of their rejoicings, the French 


were periſhing with want and miſery : finally, 
the death of Luxembourg put an end to "the rapid 
_ courſe of the French victories. 

Did not! the allies take advantage of their 
my 's diſtreſs?ꝰ e 
A. The Eugliſh feet bolnlanded Dieppe, Hare 
de- grace, St. Malo, Dunkirk, and Calais, in Ju- 
dy 1694 : but Dieppe, being the moſt acceſſible, 
was the only one which ſuffered any conſidera- 
ble damage. Soon after this, Namur was taken 
by king William; though, at that time, it was 
defended by Gran: thouſand men, and every 
moment expected to be relieved by one hundred 
thouſand. When Lewis. had loſt Namur, he or- 
dered Bruſſels to be bombarded, in September 169 5: 
a fruitleſs revenge, equally ruinous to both A 
and France! 

2. How did France deal 0 ſuch. a number 
of enemies at once ? 

A. After ſuſtaining ſome loſſes alſo in both the 
Ladies, Lewis well knew, that, in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances, he could not be ſafe without a peace, 
or by the diviſion of theallies; both which heſoonaf- 
ter brought about: for the count de Te, after- 
' wardsamarſhalof France; and marſhal Catinat, foon 
concluded a treaty. with the duke of Savoy, at 
Notre Dame de Larette, in July, 1696 whi- 
ther they went under en, of a religious pil- 
grimage. 

2. What courſe did the reſt of the allies take, 
after the duke of ee * Hane ow from the 


league ? 118 8 24 
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|. Each of them began to treat ſeparately. - 
The emperor began firſt, and accepted of the neu- 
trality of /taly. The Dutch propoſed the caſtle of 
Ryſwick, to hold the conferences in for a general 
peace. The four armies which Lewzs had then 
in the field haſtened matters to a concluſion ; for 
he had eighty thouſand men in Flanders, under - 
Villeroi ; marſhal de Choiſeul, was at the head of 
forty thouſand, on the banks of the Mine; and 
Catinat commanded as many in Pieamont. The 
duke of Vendome had gained a victory in Spain, 
and taken Barcelona. The court of Rome offered 
her mediation, which was rejected; and Charles 


XI. king of Sweden was choſen for mediator, 


The peace, in ſhort, was at laſt concluded, in 
October 1697; but not with ſuch loftineſs, nor on 


ſuch advantageous conditions, as had formerly dif- 


tinguiſhed the grandeur of Lewis XIV. | 
D: What were the principal articles of this 
A. 1. The king reſtored to the Spaniards, all 
that he had taken near the Pyrennees, in the late 
war; as he did alſo Luxemberg, Mons, Ath, and 


Courtrai, in Flanders. 2. He 5 Nil. 


liam as lawful king of England, hitherto ſtiled on- 
ly prince of Orange. 3. The decrees paſſed by 
the parliaments of Briſſac and Metz, againſt fo 
many ſovereigns, aud the re-unions made, near Al- 
face, thoſe monuments of power, and dangerous 
tyranny, were aboliſhed ; and all the juriſdictions 


which had been ſeized, were alſo returned to 


their lawful proprietors: beſides theſe conceſſions, 
Lewis reſtored Fribourg, Briſac, Kheil, and Phi- 
lipfburg to the empire: he alſo agreed to deſtroy 
the fortifications of Straſburg on the Rhine, Fert- 
Lewis, Traerbach, and 228 4. And, 
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by this treaty, France reſtored Lorain, to the 


family which bad enjoyed it ſeven, hundred 
_ . 
p Q. Was not 121 year 1697 alſo remarkable 
for a victory, which prince E gene obtained over 
the Turks, at Lanta : 3 
A. Ves: and this defeat i is ſtill mage more me - 
. 5 by the death of a grand vizier, ſeventeen 
baſhaws, and twenty thouſand, Turks ; it alſo 
brought on, the peace of Carlowitx, in Which the 
Ottoman inſolence was obliged to ſubmit to the 
terms 9 W their conquerors... _ 
hat were theſe terms which the Germans 
. upon, them ?, 
A. 1. That the 2 enetians were to \have. the 
Aren. 2. The Muſervites, Aſeph, 3 The 
Poles, Caminiect. 4. And the emperor, ge 


 felvama. | 
Was not all C brendan, and the world in 


general, bleſſed with CL aa in the ſeventeenth 
century ? f , 

A. Yes: this PUNE Be was a remarkable | pe- 
riod but of ſhort duration: for eſh commo- 
tions aroſe i in thenorth between Sweden, and Ruſſa 7a; 
as alſo in the fouth of Europe, about dividing the 
dominions of the Spaniſh monarch, whole. death 


was approachin 
. Who were the powers which already enjoj- 


ed i in idea this vaſt ſucceſſion? 

* Lewis XIV. and the emperor Laopald, who 
were in the ſame degree of conſanguinity, both 
grandſons: of Philip III. for both had married 
daughters of Philip IV. the dauphin, and 700 750, 
king of the Romans, the emperor's ſon, having 
2, double claim by the ſame praximity. The 
right of birth was ye houfe of Bourbon; fot 
the king, and his ſon the — had the 0 


— 
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elt daughters for their mothers © but the empe- 
ror's family aſſerted for their rights, firſt, and ef- 
pecially, the ſolemn and ratified renunciations 
of Lewis XIII. and XIV. to the crown of Spain; 
then the name of Auftria, the blood of Maxi- 

milian, from whom Leopold and Charles II. were 
deſcended the almoſt conſtant union of the two 
Auſtrian branches, and the ſtill more conſtant 
hatred againſt the Bourbons; the averſion which 
the Spaniards had then to the French nation; and, 
as their laſt reſource, a certain policy they had 
in their power to govern the Spanyh councils. 

©, In what manner were the claims of theſe 
two rivals determined? | 

A. England, France, and Holland, projected, 
and made a treaty of partition, in favour of the 
young prince of Bavaria: by which treaty, 


France was to have Sicily, Naples, the province I 


4 3 


* 


of Guipuſcoa, and ſeveral towns: the archduke 


Charles was to have Milan; and the remainder 


was to be given to this young prince of Bavaria, 
who was but eight years old, and whom it would 
be a conſiderable time before they would haye 


any occaſion to fear. 


? 


Was this partition- treaty, ever executed 


by the reſpective powers concerned? 
A. No: it proved vain and ineffectual: 


3 


for the 


prince of Bavaria, king elect, died at Bruſſels, 
in February 1699: when the three powers be- 
forementioned made another imaginary giviſion 
of the Spaniſh monarchy ; by which they aſ- 


ſigned” to the archduke Charles, 


younger ſon 


of the emperor, what they had before given to 
the deceaſed youth. IJ hey alſo allotted Milan 
to the duke of Lorrain; and his dutchy was to 


be for ever annexed to the crown of France. 


nn 2 2A 
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2. Was the king of Spain living when theſe 


| ſchemes were in agitation ? . 

A. Yes: and, being told of them, was moved 
with the higheſt indignation ; for he was ſenſible 
of his declining ſtate, and inclined. to ſettle his 
whole monarchy on the archduke Charles: but 
ſome trifling incidents, which are generally con- 
nected with affairs of importance, contributed to 
bring about that great change which happened in 
Europe, and prepared the way for that revolution, 
by which the houſe of Auſtria for ever loſt Spain 
and the Vest Indies. 

Who were the moſt e perſon- 
ages that brought about this conſiderable revolu- 
tion? 

A. Cardinal Portocarero, nd moſt of the gran- 
dees of Spain, formed themſelves into a party, to 
prevent the diſmembering of their monarchy ; 
_ perſuading Charles II. to prefer a younger grand- 


ſon of Lewis XIV. to a prince fo remote from 


them, and ſo incapable to defend them; alledg- 

ing, © that. the laws of Spain, and the welfare 

« of all Chriſtendom, required him to give we 

c preference to the houſe of Bourbon. 
2, How did Charles of Auftria behave, on re- 

ceiving this intelligence? 

A. He inſtantly ſigned the ruin of his own 


| houſe, and the grandeur of that of Bourbon; 


languiſhed about a month after; and then end- 
ed an obſcure life, in the. thirty-ninth year of 
his age, on the firſt of Oꝶsober, 1700. Thus, 
after two hundred years ſpent in wars, and 
ſruitleſs negociations, for only a part of the 
"Spaniſh frontiers, the houſe of Bourbon, by 2 


| dach of the pen, got the whole Spaniſb monar- 
chy, without treaties, without cabals, and with: 1 


out the leaſt hope of ſuch a ſucceſſion, 


* 
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2. Had the king of Spain, in chuſing for 


his ſucceſſor the grandſon of a king who had 
been ſo long his enemy, any thoughts upon 


the effects of a general balance? 


A. It ſeems as if he had: for the duke of Au- 


jeu, grandſon of Lewis XIV. was called to the 


Spaniſh ſucceſſion, becauſe he could have no ex- 
pectation of inheriting the crown of France; and 
the ſame teſtament, which, in failure of a young- 
er ſon of the Bourbon family, nominated the arch- 
duke Charles, afterwards the emperor Charles VI. 
expreſly mentioning, that the empire and Spain, 
muſt never be united in the ſame fovereign. = 
Q.: Did Lewis XIV. adhere to the treaty of 
partition, or accept of the will ſo advantageous 
to his fam LO 5 oe AS TE CO 


A. He accepted of the teſtament. At whic 
Earope ſeemed to be ſtruck with amazement z 


but unable to exert itſelf, when the ſaw the mo- 


 narchy of Spuis ſubject to France, who had 


been her rival for three hundred years. Lewis 
now appeared to be the happieſt and moſt pow- 
erful monarch in the world ; being in his fix - 
ſecond year, ſurrounded with a numerous off- 
ſpring, and one of his grandſons going to take up- 
on him the ſovereignty of Spain, America, half of 
Italy, and the Netherlands. The emperor, as yet, 
could do nothing but complain; and king Wil. 
lam, being weak and' infirm, did not now ap- 
pear a dangerous enemy ; beſides, Lewis knew 


that William muſt have the conſent of his par- 
ame at: 7 | woo ones nel} oy 


9. How did the king of France act on this 
A. He ſent over into England fix millions 


of livres; by the ſtrength of which he flatter- 
ed himſelf he ſhould be able to get a majority 
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of votes in his intereſt. WH lliam, and the Dutch, 
not having ſufficient ſtrength to declare them- 
ſelves, wrote to Philip V. as lawful king of 
Spain ſo that, from Lisbon to Antwerp, and 
from the: Danube to. Naples, all ſeemed in the 
intereſt of the Bourbon family. 
Was not king William fl an enemy to 
the gra ndeur of Lewis XIV? $21 
A. Ves: even to his grave; 3 - gtrmiſing the 
emperor. to arm England and Holland againſ 
him. He likewiſe gained Denmark in his intereſt ; 
and, in September, 1700, ſigned a treaty, Which 
had, for ſome time, been concerted againſt the 
houſe of Bourbon. 
DO. Did not the French monarch dread the 
con Equence of this alliance? | 
A. James died at St. Germans, about! this 
time, and Lewis immediately acknowledged the 
prince of Wales, as lawful king of England: but, 
had he not taken this ſtep, its very probable the 
Engliſh parliament would not have meddled be- 
tween the houſes' of Bourbon and Auſtria. 
2. Was not this acknowlegement of a king. 
who had been proſcribed by them, looked rn 
as an inſult by the Britiſb nation? © lng ,c 
Ves: they looked upon it as affecting to * 
arbitrary in Europe, and which diſpoſed — Hati- 
on to 4 Milliam whatever ſubſidies he de- 
manded. Hereu pon the emperor Leopold began 
the War in Itah, in the ſpring of the year 1701: 
and king William was to haye headed the allied 
army in the beginning of the year 1702, had 
not death prevented his deſigus: but he was ſuc- 
ceeded by queen Anne; who, as ſoon as the a- 
ſcended the throne, entered into the meaſures 
.of king William; though ſhe had: been in open 


rupture wie him 28 living a. which meaſures 
. 


W 


re 
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1005 certainly moſt agreeable to the people; and, 

FN land, a prince muft comp! y with them. 

hat were the diſpoſi tions made in Eng- 

120 and Holland, in order to 8 he the arch dee 
Charles upon the throne of. Spain? 

A. Holland was to maintain two hundred 8 
ſand troops „to be employed i in the field, or to be 
kept in garriſon; England was to furniſh forty 
thouſand; and. the emperor twenty-four thou- 
ſand, excluſive of the afliſtance of the empire. 

Were not theſe grand Armies, ſufficient to 


alarm the court of Lewis XIV? 


A. People of penetration there already fete 
a revolution; but the king, now aboye ſixty 
years old, and ſning mor retired, could not ſo 
well diſtinguiſh 1 the charaQers of men. 5 

9. What courſe did Lewis take. to obyiate the 
deſigns of theſe formidable allies ?-_ \ 

I M Madam Maiutenon, by her intereſt, baving 


made Chamillard ſuperintendant of the fhances; 3 
honours and military rewards were laviſhed in the 


moſt, inconſiderate manner. In the year 1693, 
the king firſt created knights of St. Leꝛois; an 
order inſtituted on purpoſe to raiſe emulation i in 
his officers; but the oroſſes of this order were 
ſold as foon as Chamillard began his miniſtry ; 

and they - might he bought at the war-office by 
boys for fifty crowns : ſo that military diſcipline, 
which is the very ſoul of an army, and which had 


been ſo, ſtrictly preſerved by. Louvvis, was now 
ſhamefully Nee 


2, Who was the firſt. genera] of the allied 
forces, that lowered the ſuperiority of France? 

A. A Frenchman ; for ſo we muſt reckon 
prince Eugene, although a grandſon of Charles 
Emanuel duke of Savoy: he made a deſcent upon 
eh, at DE: head of thirty thouſand men; bav- 
dwg N 4 ing 
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ing a fullpower topurſue what mieaſures he thought 
proper; where he firſt attacked the poſt. of Go Car- 
Ps; eehte by monſieur St. Fremont, Who 
was driven from that important poſt. After this 
ſuccefs, the Germans became maſters of all the 
country betwixt the Adige and the Adda ; they 
even penetrated into the territory of Bre 4.71 
and marſhal Catinat retired behind the Oglido. 
Ho did Catinat anſwer for this conduct; 
The courtiers, who hoped to ſupplant him, 
610 it a reproach to the French name; and 
the marſhal Villeroi undertook to retrieve the 
honour of the nation; who accordingly procured 
the command in Italy, and the marſhal Cati- 
nat was obliged to ſerve under him. | 

2. Had the French n any better fucceſs un. 

der monſieur Villeroi? 
A. His firſt order was, that chey ſhould. ats 
tack prince Eugene poſted at Chiari, near the 
Oglio; in which attack Catinat was wounded, 
though he conducted the retreat, and afterwards 
came to Verſailles to give an account of his con- 
duct to the king, without e of any 
2 5 
How did Villroi carry on the war, af 
ter atinat's retirement ? 

A. Eugene al ways kept the ſuperiority over 
him; and at laſt, in the midſt of winter, in the 
year 1702, one night when the marſhal was 
aſleep, in the utmoſt ſecurity in Cremona, he was 
1 uddenly taken priſoner, and conducted out of the 
town; not being able to imagine the cauſe of 
this ſurprizing event. After this, prince Eugen 
entered the town: when the French officers and ſol- 

diers thronged into the ſtreets and public places, 
in the utmoſt confuſion, ſome half- armed, and 


others half naked; without a commander, and 
| without 
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e order; fighting in the greateſt diſtraction 
from ſtreet to ſtreet, and from one ſquare to 
another: nevertheleſs, prince Eugene, after hav- 
ing fought a whole day, and always keeping 
the poſſeſſion of the gate through which he en- 
tered, at length, retreated; carrying with him 
the marſhal Villeroi, and ſeveral general officers, 
priſanera : f 
ä 2 What was done by the French court after 
the loſs of this general? eee 
A. The duke of Vendome, grandſon of Henry 
IV. had the command of the French fotces, and 
carried on the war againſt. Eugene. After many 
battles and ſieges, ſecret intelligence was brought 
to Verſailles, that the duke of Savoy, who bad 
been diſguſted by Villeroi, and was father · in- law 
to the duke of Burgundy, and Philip V. had quitted 
the Bourbon intereſt: and, ſcarce had France 
loſt this ally, before another courier arrived, with 
intelligence, that the king of Portugal had de- 
clared againſt her. e 
2. Who commanded the allied army in Flan- 
ders at this tine? . eee e 
A. Churchill, earl, and afterwards duke of 
| Marlborough ; the moſt fatal man to the grandeur 
of France, that had appeared for many ages. He 
wasan indefatigable warrior ; and, at the ſametime, 
acted the part of an able negotiator. He, Eu- 
gene, and the grand penſionary Heinſius, concerts 
ed meaſures, which put the ſprings of half Cu- 
rope in motion againſt the houſe of Bourbon ; and 
the French miniſtry was then too weak to make 
any long reſiſtance againſt ſuch united force. Cha- 
millard, on the contrary, being no politician, no 
warrior, nor even well verſed in the public revenues, 
was greatly unequal to the part of a prime miniſter. - 
| _ N 2. What 


— 
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2. What ſucceſs had Churchill in this cam» 
paign ) 

A. The Shen bien ſent agua: him bis 
grandſon the duke of Burgundy, and the marſhal 
de Boufirrs : but, the former having been forced 
to retreat by the excellent marches of the Engliſh; 
Bouflers, now remained alone a ſpeQator of the 
ſucceſs of Marlborough, who took Vendome, Rure- 
monde, and Liege, always advancing, and never 
for a moment quitting his ſuperiority : while the 
prince of Baden, at the head of the imperialiſts, 
took Landau, after a defence of four months by 
HAelec but he was afterwards attacked by the 
French army, near Friedlingen, commanded by 

the marſhal Villars, which gave name to the 
battle; wherein the Germans loſt three thouſand 
men, and all their artillery; after which the fort 
of Friedlingen capitulated; and 4 nete Joined the 
or” of Bavaria. 

„ Whither did this combities army 9 
The count de Styrum, at the head of twen- 
ty thouſand: men, was then going to join the for- 

midable army of the prince of Baden, which Vil. 
lars was determined to prevent; who, according- 

came to an engagement in the plains of Hoch. 

1 near Donatvert, on the twentieth of "September 
1703, and gained the victory. 

S. What was the loſs of the e imperialiſts in this 
battle „ 

A. Three thouſand men were killed, four 
lthouſ and taken priſoners, and they likewiſe loſt all 
their artillery”: whereby the elector of Bavaria 
got poſſeſſion of Ausbourg; ; and, the road to 
75 ſenna being laid open, it was debated in the em- 
peror's council, whether he ſhould quit his ca- 
pits] : nor was his conſternation. blameable; for 


the duke of Burgundy, with the marſhals Tallard 
and 
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nad. FVauban, had made, himſelf - maſter of old 

Briſac; and T. allard bad not only re- taken Lau- 

dau, but alſo defeated. the prinee of Heſſe, after- 

wards king of Sweden, near Speraty when: he cane 
to relieve that city. - 

©. Where did V. .7 80, alter gaining the tu 
battles aforementioned? 

A. His haughtineſs 3 1 ec 
to the dlector of Bavaria; and, though in all pro- 
bability he would have overpowered the emperor, 

the elector was ſo unfortunate as to demand 

another marſnal of Francs; whereupon Villars 
was ſent into the Cevennes, to quell an inſurrecti· 
on among the country people. 

2. What nen 47 the duke of Marlborough 
| in Germany ©: 

A. He 1 to the ' Natherlandi; io the be- 
ginning of the year 1703, where he had taken 
Bonne, the reſidence of the elector of Cologne; from 
thence he proceeded to Huy, which he took, as 
alſo Limbourg; and made himſelf. maſter of all: 
the circle of the lower Rhine. 

2. Was the Marſhal Villeroi, who had bern 
taken priſoner. by eat e as Lins fot: 
* liberty e 

A. Les: and ad in u Mando eat 
the duke of Mariboruughb; but was not more for- 
tunate againſt him, than he had been againſt the 
other. It is probable, the houſe of Auſtria had 
been entirely ruined; had it not been for the Eng- 
liſh general; for the elector of Bavaria had made 
bimfelf maſter of Paſſau, and thirty thohſand 
French had covered the country on the other ſide 
of the Danube; while . made Irequents in- 
curſions into Auſtria; T8 

, What meaſures Were concerted by the 

duke inithis enen 72 It & 7 00 

went 4. * 
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A. About this time, prince. Eugene haſtened out 


of Italy to command the army in Germany, and 


the d ike of Marlborough met him at Heilbron ;. 


the latter having carried with him ten thouſand 
Engliſh infantry, and twenty-three ſquadrons of 


_ horſe, with which he haſtened to the banks of 
the Danube, oppoſite to the elector of Bavaria's- 
lines; where, aſter a conteſt of two hours, on 


the ſecond of July r704, Marlberough forced 
his way, at the head of three Engliſb battallions, 
and defeated the French and Bavarians, conſiſting 


of ſixteen thouſand men: after which, he took 
- Donawert, paſſed the Danube, and laid all Bavaria 
under contribution: while marſhal Tallard, at the 


head of thirty thouſand men, marched another 
way to oppoſe him, and joined the elector: but 
Eugene arrived about the ſame time, and mon 
Marlberough. 


, Of how many men did theſe two. armies 


con! it? 


A. The French. including the Aenne had 


fixty thouſand ; the allies about fifty-two thou- 
ſand; and a bloody battle enſued. The battle began, 
between twelve and one o'clock, on the ſecond 
of are 1704. Marſhal Tallard commanded 


the right wing of the French; and the elector, 


with Mar hin, the left. Marlborough commanded 
the right wing of the allied army, and gw the 
tft. 


engagement 4 
J. The allies and conquerors loſt five thouſand, 


and had eight thouſand wounded : but the French 
army was entirely deſtroyed ; of ſixty thouſand 
men, who had been ſo long victorious, there re- 


mained no more than twenty thouſand; for about 
twelve thouſand of the French were Killed, and 


fourteen 


D. What loſs did exch army ſuſtain in this 
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fourteen thouſand made priſoners. All their ar- 
tillery, a vaſt number of their ſtandards and co- 


lours, their tents and field colours, were taken by 


the enemy, together with Tallard the French ge. 


neral, and one thouſand two hundred officers of 
diſtinction. Such was that celebrated battle known 
by the name of Hochſtet, in France; of Plen- 
theim, in Germany; and of Nr in Eng- 


land. 


neter ? 
A. In leſs whey A month, near- three hundred 


miles of territory were poſſeſſed by the conquer- 


ors. Bavaria, ſubjected to the emperor, felt all 
the enraged rigour of the Auffrian government, 


and the, rapacious barbarity of a victorious ſoldi- 
ery. Amazement and conſternation now ſeized 


the court of Verſailles, hitherto accuſtomed' to 


proſperity. The news of the defeat came amidſt 


the grand rejoicings for the birth of a great grand- 


ſon of Lewis XIV. but, nobody daring to tell the 


king the truth, madam Mainienon was oblig - 


ed atlaſt to take upon her the office, to inform 


his majeſty, that he was no longer invincible. 


. What other important conſequences. at- 


tend this victory? 


A. The allies had now a free communteadie; 


between the Danube, and the Rhine, which they 
accordingly paſſed, and entered Alſace while 
prince Lewis of Baden took Landau, and Traer- 


bach; the former on the nineteenth, and the latter 


on the twenty · third, of November. 


2. What efforts were made by Zeder in in Ser- E 


many, to oppoſe the victorious Marlborough ? 
A. The broken remains of the arm 


militia —_ to take the field ; while the mi- 


niſter 


2, What was the conſequence of this glorious 


ae 
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| were re- 
aſſembled, the garriſons were drained, and the 
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niſter borrowed money from all, hands ; .O that, 
at laſt, an army was maſtered up to open the cam- 

peign of 1705, and marſhal; Yillars was recalled: 
to take upon him the command; who, upon 
his arrival, found himſelf near [Treves, with an 
inferior force, oppoſite to the Engliſo general: 
but, the prince of Baden not coming up in pro- 
per time, the duke of Marlborough decamped, 
and returned into Flanders. 

2. How ſtood matters now with regand'ty the 
ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain? 

A. Philip V. and, the archduke Charles, e- 
qually expected to enjoy it: the former building 
His hopes on-the power of his grandfather, and — 
favour of moſt of the Spaniards the latter de- 
pending upon the aſſiſtance of the Fngliſb, and 
the party he had in Catalonia and Arragon. 8 

. Was not the power of England Full y diſ- 

played on this occaſion ?' . - .; 
A. It certainly was; en the sem; though 
hut little intereſted in the quarrel, furniſhed the 
Auſtrian: prince with two hundred; tranſport 
hips, thirty men of war, joined to ten Dutch 
veſſels, nine thouſand troops, and: mapey to con. 
quer the kingdom of Spain. 

D. W hat exploits did the Brag admiral ber- 
form with this armament? 

A. Sir George. Rooke: firſt: took 8 in 
Ful y; 1704 ; which, not without reaſon; had been 
thought impregnable; and, on tbe thirteenth. of 

gt, engaged count Toulouſe, the French admi- 
= in fight of Aalaga; who retired: with ho- 
nour, and, Without damage; yet this fight, was 
the final period of the marine power of Lewis. 
XIV. The marine now ſunk again into, that 
wha. WN hence it had been raiſed ; _ 
If JIM HP : bent 005 33.57 6 eie 14108: 
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the ſame manner as wany other grand ings, 
which had their riſe and fall, during his reign. 2 

9. What was done eras Enghfh fleet, after 
theſe ſucceſſes? +: 1? 

A. In fix weeks after, — conquents Valmeis, 
and Catalonia for the archduke Charles:; and took 
Barcelona. Tothe loſs of Barcelona, there was add · 
ed another mortification, by an attempt to retake 
it, which miſcarried ; Philip V. though he had 
the majority of Spain i in his intereſt, having nei- 
ther generals, nor engineers, and but few ſoldiers: 

Q: In what manner was the * of Barcela- 
na formed? ? 

4. The count de 2 blocked up the har- 
bour with twenty-five ſhips; while marſhal. Tee 
formed the ſiege with thirty-one ſquadrons,. and 
thirty-feven battallions: but, as ſoon as the Eng- 
liſb fleet appeared, the French admiral ſtood away, 
and -T2ſſe raiſed. the ſiege with tho CA 
tation. | 

O. Did the grandſon of an maintain his 
5 right after theſe loſſes? _ 

A. Purely by the affection of the Coftilianna- | 
tion, who perſiſted in their choice; and, org | 
a principle of pride, continued in their deli 

9. How were affairs conducted in 1taly 2 

A. Succeſsfully enough; for Lewis had ſuſie. 
ent revenge on the duke of Savoy. YVendome re- 
pulſed Eugene at the battle of Caſſano, and gained 
a complete victory at Ca nato in his abſence. So 
that Turn only now remained to be ny winch 
was inveſted; - - Diktate | 

D: What baßpehed umd and Flanders - : 

A. Towards Germany, marſhal Viilars drove 
before him the prince of Baden. In Flanders, 
Villeroi commanded an army of eighty thouſand 
men, and was deſirous to engage Marlborough, 

_ WO, 


— 


who, dn Whitſunday, 1706, began the attack, and 
gained ſo complete a victory that the French in this 


battle loſt twenty thouſand men, with the glory of 
the nation; while the confederates loſt only about 
two thouſand five hundred men. The allies had 
before gained all Bavaria and Cologn by the battle 
of Hochſtet; and, by this of Ramillies, they got all 
the Spaniſh Flanders into their poſſeſſion. 
2. How did the victorious Marlborough act 
after this engagement? is N 
A. He entered Antwerp and Bruſſels ; took 
Oſtend; and Menin ſurrendered to him. a 

2. How was Villeroi received by the king af- 
ter this defeat? f | 


A. The grand monarch, inſtead of reproaching 
him, only ſaid, Monſieur mareſchal, the times 
C are not favourable to us now.“ However, he 


immediately recalled the duke of Yendome from 
Healy, to ſend him into Flanders, if poſſible, to re- 
pair this misfortune. 8 
2, Was the city of Turin as yet taken! 


A. No: the duke de Feuillade beſieged it with 


forty · ſix ſquadrons and one hundred battallions; 
Chamillard, his father-in law, who loved him ten- 
derly, having ſpared nothing to ſucceed in the at- 
tempt. The very imagination would be ſtartled at 
the detail of the preparations for this ſiege; but 
all proved fruitleſs ; for Eugene found means to 
join the duke of Savoy near A/#i, then attack- 
ed the beſiegers intrenchments, and forced them, 
on the ſeventh of September, 1706; when all 


the baggage, ammunition, and the military cheſt 


were taken. The marſhal de Marſin, being 
- wounded in the leg, was made priſoner; and a ſur- 


geon belonging to the duke of Savoy cut it off, but 
2b 


he died in a few minutes, 


— 


ww 
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2. Ts there nothing farther remarkable of this 
general ? 

A. Before his departure from 7 erſailles,. he 
repreſented to the king, that it would be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to march againſt the enemy, if 
they ſhould advance to relieve Turin: but Cha- 
millard, intimidated by former defeats, carried it, 
that they ſhould not offer, but wait for a battle; 
and this order, given at court, cauſed the defeat 
of ſixty thouſand men: thus, in a ſhort time, 
they loſt the duchies of Milan and Mantua, Pied- 
mont, and at laſt the whole kingdom of Naples. 

9. What were the conſequences of theſe de- 
feats ſuffered by France and Spain ? 

A. The duke of Savoy now had it in his power 
to penetrate into France. Scotland, by an union, 
now became a province of England, and was be- 
come an acceſſion to the power of her ancient ri- 
val. In Germany, Landau was loſt, and Alſace 
was thereby expoſed. Provence was threatened 
with an invaſion by ſea and land, .and Flanders 


was loſt, Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe misfor- 


tunes, France ſtill remained untouched; and, 
this unſucceſsful war, ſhe had as yet loft nothing 
but her conqueſts ; though, of all thoſe formida- 
ble fleets, which Letuis had raiſed, there remain 


ed ſcarce thirty five ſhips. 


O. Did no other misfortunes add to lower the 


greatneſs of the French monarch? 
A. Ves; the Portugueſe, aſlifted by the Eng- 


liſh, took all the places they inveſted, and ad- 


vanced into Eftremadura, under the command of 


a Frenchman created a peer of England, by the 
title of lord Galloway, who was formerly the 


count de Ruvigni : whilſt the troops of France 
were headed by the duke of Berwick, an Engliſh 
nobleman ; 
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vebleman ; but they could not ſtop, the progref 


of the conquerors. 

2, What paſſed between. the | comin for 
the crown, of Spain? 

A. In 1706, Philip V: remained "in Bak 
Paare, uncertain of his deſtiny : wh ile in Flow 
was increaſing his party, and ſtrength in Cata- 
bnia ; having made, himſelf maſter . Arragon, 
Va alencia, Carthagena, and part t of Granada. The 
E nghfſh. kept Gibraltar in their own pollefſion ; ; 
and they took, for Charles, Minorca, dvica, . and 
Alicant. The "pada to Madrid being, now laid open, 
Galloway entered the metropolis without any op- 


poſition, where he ordered the archduke Charles 


bo be, proclaimed king ;, and he, likewiſe ſent a 
[mall detachm ent to do the ſame at. Toledo. 


= Did — the ene exert themſelves on 


this. occaſion? , _ 57 

A. It now appeared. how, diffic lt. it 5 to im- 
poſe a king upon a people againſt 1 85 eir inc lination, 
The Portugueſe, Engliſh, and Auſtrians, in Spain, 
were harraſſed every where; while Lewis gyard- 
ed all the coaſts on the ocean and mediterranean, 
by placing the militia there: though he had an 
army. in Flanders, another at. Straſbourg, a third 
in Navarre, and à fourth. in Row/llon, . yet he 
ſent a reinforcement to marſhal Berwick = Caſ- 
ale, who with, theſe. troops, aided by the Spa- 
niards, gained the famous and important battle of 
Almanza, on the rth of April 707, * e 


Philip came into the g/l N ale t * 


principal. places: 1 a1 12991 10 


ts 5 5 | 
A. He ed * ae loſt : at EY 4 
; forced. the lines. of Stalhoffen on the other fide of 
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the Rhine, and diſperſed all the enemy's troops, 
on the 22d of May 170%: which rapid ſucceſs, 
gave the French ſome! reſpite on the German 
frontiers : but all was loſt in Italy; and Pro- 
vence, with Daupbine, were upon: the point of 
being loſt alſo; for Eugene, and the duke of 
Savoy, had already entered by the narrow paſſage 
of Tenda; while Toulon was Ar br 0 the 
Engliſh with great vigour, ISP. 
©. How did Lewis extricate himſelf from theſe 
* bp: *17 
A. He ſent a detachment from: the m c 
manded by Villars, to fuccour Toulon; and a. 
fickneſs prevailing, at the ſame time, in the 
enemy's camp, the ſiege was raiſed, Provence 
delivered, and Dauphine freed from danger. The 
Pretender alſo now appeared on the coaſt of Scot- 
land ; but, the ſignals agreed upon not being 
given, all that the Chevalier de Forbin could: do, 
Was, to carry him back to Dunkirk. 
. Were not the affairs of France now deli 
ing daily ? 
A. Lewis thought ſo; for which Tiſha, at 
the beginning of the year 1708, he ſent his 
grandſon the duke of Burgundy into Flanders, 
to head the army; vainly / imagining: that the pre- 
ſence of the apparent heir to the crown, would 
inſpire the ſoldiery with emulation, which began 
to languiſh. 
2. What was the charater of this royal 
general q 10-432 
A. He had 2 firen mil invepit ſoul ; was 
pious, juſt, and philoſophical. He had been in- 
ſtructed in the art of war; but looked upon it 
rather as the ſcourge of the human race, and an 
unhappy neceſſity, than as a ſource of true glory. 
This n prince Was ſent * co 
. u&C: 
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duke of Marlborough, and the duke of 7 anden 
was given him as an aſſiſtant. 

. What number ot forces had the Sike of 
Burgundy ? 

A. France, though all E urope looked upon her 
as quite exhauſted, furniſned him with an army 
of near one hundred thoufand men; whilſt the 
allies had only eighty thouſand. He had like- 
wiſe the advantage of intelligence ; by which 
means he eaſily. got poſſeſſion of Ghent and Ypres : 
but his miſconduct rendered theſe advantages 
fruitleſs ; for, on the 11th of July 1708, he was 
routed at Oudenard, by Marlborough and Eugene, 
who killed a great number of the French, and 
made fix thouſand priſoners. 


2. Where did the French army retire | in this 


diſorder ? 


Qs 


A. Under Ghent, Tournay, and Yores3 ; Where 


they ſuffered Eugene. without any moleſtation, 
to beſiege and take Liſſe, in four months, to the 
great aſtoniſhment of all Europe; who looked 
upon the duke of Burgundy as more able to be- 
ſiege Eugene and Marlborough, than theſe generals 


were to inveſt Z://e : ſoon after, the army which 


had beheld this ſiege, allowed Ghent and Bruges 
to be taken, and all the other important pn 
one after another. 

2, What followed this indolence and inacti- 
vity in the duke of Burgundy ? 
A. France was now reduced as low as + Rome, 
and was in a more dangerous ſituation ; all her 
reſources being exhauſted, and her credit entirely 
ſunk. The people, who had idolized Lewis in 
his proſperity, now, in his misfortunes, mur- 


mured againſt him; but the merchants: of St. 


Male, who went to Peru, having brought from 
thence thirty millions of money, lent half this 
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tum to the "king; when he wanted it to pay his 
troops. The war had ruined the ſtate, and the 


merchants retrieved it. Of which truly public 


ſpirit, we have lately had a remarkable inſtance _ 


in Ereat-Byitain. 
©. Did not Lewis, in ſuch diſtreſſed circum- 
ſtances, make ſome advances towards a peace? 
A. At the beginning of the year 1709. he ſent 
his principal miniſter, the marquis de Tor Col- 


bert, with the prefident Rowille, to the Hague, 
with inſtructions for bringing about this good pur- 


poſe : they had firſt a conference at Antwerp, 
with the two burgomaſters, Buis and Vander- 


huſſen, who ſpoke with the air cf conquerors z 


treating the miniſters of one of the moſt haughty 
monarchs, with all that haughtineſs and contempt 
with which the Dutch had been treated, in 
1072. 

2. What was the conſequence of this negotia- 
tion? 

A. The Dutch wanted to extend their terri- 
tory in Flanders, not only at the expence of 


France, but likewiſe of Auſtria; ſo that the 


marquis de Torci immediately departed, and re- 
ported to the king the haughty demands of his 
enemies. Lewis, thereupon, juſtified his conduct 


to his ſubjects, and ſent them a circular letter; 


wherein he ſet forth, the neceſſity he was under, 
of obliging them Kill to ſupport the burthen of a 
war; wherein he alſo excited their indignation, 
their ſenſe of honour, and likewiſe their pity : for 
prince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough, and the 


Dutch penfionary Heinfius, were unanimous for 


continuing the war. 


9. How did Lewis manage his affairs, after 
having experienced the inſolence of his enemies? 


A, He inſtantly made preparations for another 
0 effort 


; 4 
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effort in Flanders. The very famine, which de. 
populated the country, proved a reſource in war; 
for thoſe who wanted bread became ſoldiers; and 
though t there were great quantities of land left un- 
tilled, an army was raiſed. Afariborough had al- 
ready taken Tournay, while Eugene. covered the 
ſiege, and theſe two generals now marched to in- 
veſt Mons. Marſhal Villars advanced to oppoſe 
them; having with him Bouflers, who, though 
his ſenior, had ſolicited to ſerve under him. 
©, How did theſe two great men ſucceed i in 
this attempt ? 


A. As ſoon as. they eat to prevent the 


ſiege of Mons, the allies marched to attack them, 
near the wood of Blangies, and the village of 
Malplaguet; which brought on a battle, the. I 1th 
of September, 8 

©. Of what number of forces did ths two 
armies confilt ? 


A. Each party had about eighty thouſand ; but 


that of the allies was ſuperior by about forty- two 
battalions. The French had eighty pieces of can- 

non, and the allies one hundred and forty. The 
duke of Marlborough commanded the right wing 
of the confederates, which conſiſted of the Eng- 
liſh and German troops in the pay of England: 
prince Eugene was in the centre; and Till with 
count Nay/au, headed the left wing compoſed 
of the Dutch troops. Marſhal Villars took upon 
him the command of the left wing of the French, 
and appointed Bouflers. to .command the right; 
having intrenched his army in a hurry, as he was 
inferior in numbers; which ſeemed extremely 
ſuitable to the preſent circumſtances of France, 
When a total defeat would ae reduced her to 
the utmoſt extremity. ' | | 

. What, was the event of this engageinont ? 
2164105 9 a” A. There 
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M There have been few battles, for ſeveral 
ages, that continued longer, were more eagerly 


e and none more blood 1 The left 
of the enemy; where the Dutch” fought, 


was almoſt entirely deſtroyed ; Marlborough, on 


the right, made, and withſtood the greateſt ef- 


| forts. | Marſhal Vi Ilars drew off ſome part. of his 


centre to oppoſe Marlborough, and at that very 


juncture, the centre was attacked; the intrench- 
ments which covered it, being catried inſtantly. 


The marſhal haſtened from the left wing to his 
centre, where he was wounded, and the battle loſt, 
; How 'many men were killed on each tide 


in this battle ? 


A. The French loſt bout dient thouſand's but 


the ne had about twenty thouſand killed and 
wounded'; for, their centre having been forced, 


and the two wings broken through, the vanquiſh- 


ed had made the greateſt laughter. Marſhal 


Bouflers made a retreat in good order, being 


aſſiſted by the prince de Tingri-Montmorency, af- 
terwards, duke of Luxembourg : when the French 


army retired between Quenoi and Valenciennes; 


carrying with them ſeveral colours and ſtandards 


taken from the enemy. However, the con- 


querors beſieged Mons, which was taken in Au- 
guſt 1709, and given up to the Dutch ; as were 
alſo, 9. Was and Liſſe. * Ike 


2 ft theſe repea kd defeats: * loſs, 


: N 80 humble the my of Lewis, and make 
him ſue for peace in a more: ſupp pplrant manner ? 


A. He did fo; for he offered to acknowledge 


the archduke as king of Spain; to give no aſſiſt- 


ance to his grandſon; to give four cautionary 


towns ; to deliver up Straſburg and Briſac ; to 


renounce the, ſovereignty of Alſace, and only to 


keep the government thereof; to demolifn all 


the 


. 3 
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the forts" kn Bale ind . z to fill 
up the harbour of Dunkirk, and entirely eraſe the 
fortifications of that place, which had been for- 
midable for ſo conſiderable a time; as alſo to 
give up to the ſtates general Liſle, Tournay, I. Pres, 
1 N Furnes, Conde, and Maubeuge. 
Did the allies accept of theſe articles? 

” The allies, by way of triumph, pretended 
they wanted to examine more narrowly into the 
ſubmiſſion of the grand monarch : they allowed 
his plenipotentiaries to come to the little village 
of Gertrudenburg, in the beginning of the year 
1710; but theſe embaſſadors were rather con- 
fined there than admitted to treaty; being 
inſulted by ſcurrilous libels; all which were 
| compoſed by. French refugees, who were greater 
enemies to the glory of Lewis XIV, than Marl- 
 borgugh or Eugene. 

What was done by the confederates whilſt 
they treated the king in this haughty manner? 


K. They took Douay, Bethune, Aire, and St. 


2 Fun. the earl of Stair even propoſing to ſend 
. detachments to the gates of Paris, In the in- 
terim, Gui de Staremberg, the German general, 
gained a complete victory, near Saragoſſa, on 
the 20th of A guſt 1710, over the army in which 
Philip placed his greateſt hopes. Thus, Lewis 


was equally defeated abroad, and at home; by 


ſea, and land; and in his public negotiations, as 
well as private intrigues; for he could not, with- 
out the greateſt difficulty, defend himſelf towards 


2 Savoy, or the Rhine, and eſpecially i in Flanders, 


where the war was carried on with the utmoſt 


vigour. 
2 Did Lewis 30 de 0 on the ſide of Spain, 
a after the defeat near Sarageſſa ? 


the 


. The er Spain's council, and moſt of 


out for another favourite, and fixed her eyes up- 
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the nobles, wrote in body to 
he would "Eh to them the duke of Venom; 


and this prince, who had retired to Ant, accord- 8 


ingly departed... > 
9 What ſucceſs had he in this campaign! 5. 
A. On his arrival in Spain, he wanted money; 
but this was ſupplied by the boroughs, cities, 
and religious houſes. The whole nation was 
ſeized with a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm; and the duke, 


reſolving not to ſuffer this ardour to cool, pur- 
ſued the conquerors, brought back the king to 


Madrid, and obliged the enemy to retire to Por- 
tugal. He till followed them, forded the Tagus, 
and took general Stanhope- priſoner at Briuhega, 
with five thouſand Enghſh ; he came up with 
general Staremberg, gave him battle, and gained' 


ſo complete a victory, that, in the ſpace of four 


months, this prince, who, at his arrival, found 


every thing in the moſt deſperate ſituation, re- 


ſtored perfect tranquility, and ſettled for ever the 
crown of Spain on Philip. 


2. Were not the allies aſtoniſhed at this great | 


revolution? 

A. Another, leſs diſtinguiſhed, though not leſs 
deciſive, was now forming in England. The 
dutcheſs of Marlborough, having, by her haughti- 
neſs, diſguſted the queen, who began to look 
on lady Maſbam; the tories ſeized this opportu- 

nity 8 deliver the queen from her domeſtic 
ſlavery; to humble the power of Marlborough; 
to make a change in the miniſtry; to conclude a 


peace; and, if poſſible, to reſtore the Stuart fa- 


mily to the throne. 
Was the queen pt revailed on to remove 


| Aa: lborengh from the command ? 


A. No: he ſtill continued, in 1711, to harraſs 
France; 


[ ; 


rue _ 


, intreatihg | : 
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Fran e; notwithſtanding his diſgrace at colirt. _ 
Propoſals for peace from France were ſecretly of · 
fered at London but the new miniftry durſt not 
yet accept of them. | 

2, What memorable events happened about 
this time in Germany ? 

A. The emperor Jeſeph died on the 1th of 
April 1711. who left all the dominions of the 

Mirian family, the empire of Germany, and his 
pretenſions on Spain, and America, to his brother 
Charles; who was, a few months after, elected 
emperor of the Romans. 

Did not this unexpected event cauſe great 
alterations in the Britiſb court? | 

A. The queen was emboldened by it; the 
eyes of a great part of the nation were opened ; a 
new parliament called ; and the queen was at li- 
berty to make preparations for the peace of 
Europe but, while negotiations for a peace 
were tranſacting in the cabinet, M. riborough was 
carrying on hoſtil ties in the field: where he 
forced the lines which marſha) Villars had drawn 
from Montreuil to Valenciennes; he took Ben- 
chain, and advanced as far as Quęſnoy, in en- 
' ber 1711 ; from whence to Paris there was 
ly a { ngle fort to oppoſe him, when he was ail 
miſſed from his command by the artifice of his 
enem es. 

Were the negociations for a peace ftill 
carry ing on at London? 

A. hey now became public; and the queen 
ſent the earl of Szrafford embaſlador to Holland, to 
oblige the Dutch to name plenipotentiaries, and 
to receive thoſe of France, at Ut etcht ; where 
theſe miniſters came now to treat on more equal 
terms, than befoze at Gertrudenbourg. 
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Did the hoſtilities in Flanders Ry” during 
theſe negotiations? 

A. Marſhal Villars, having retired behind his 
lines, covered Arras and Cambray. Prince Eugene 
took the town of Queſnoy, and extended in the 


country an army of one hundred thouſand men. 


The Dutch had made an extraordinary effort, 
and this year furniſhed beyond their contingent. 
Queen Anne could not yet openly diſengage her- 
ſelf ; and ſhe had ſent the duke of Ormond with 
twelve thouſand Engliſh to prince Eugene s army; 
but with orders not to fight. 

2. How far were the negotiations between 
E rance and England now advanced „ 

A. A ſuſpenſion of arms was already agreed 
upon, and Lewis XIV. had put Dunkirk into the 
hands of the Engliſh, as a ſurety that he would 


perform his engagement. The duke of Ormond 
| retired towards Ghent, with the Eng:i/h troops, 


and would have drawn off thoſe in 1 * Engliſi 
pay; but he could only procure twelve ſqua- 


drons of Holflein, and a regiment of Leige to 
follow. him: the troops. of B. 5 the 


e, Saxony, Heſſe, and Denmark, ſtill 
enaining with Eugene, and were pid by the 
Dutch, even the elector of Hanover, who was 
to ſucceed the queen, left his troops with. the 


allies. 


It Was prince Eugene, when deprived of the 
Eng 


forces, ſtill ſuperior to the French? 
. 22 ; by twenty thouſand men; he was 


ſo too by his ſituation, by his plenty of every 


thing, and by a courſe of victories for nine yeais 3 


fa that marſhal Villars could not hinder him from 


beſieging Landrecy + while a detachment of im- 
perialiſts ravaged Champagne, and penetrated 
even to the gates of Rheims, 
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Did not this cauſe a general alarm at Ver- | 


Jails, and throughout the kingdom? 


A. To add to theſe misfortunes, a year after, 
happened the death of the king's only fon : the 


duke and dutcheſs of Burgundy, being taken off 


in a few months affer, were carried to their 
graves in the ſame hearſe ; and the French now 
expected more miſery, than they had before ſeen 


glory and grandeur. 


©. Was Landrecy in a condition to hold out 


long againſt Eugene? 


A. No; but a ſhort time: and now it was 
debated in council at Verſailles, whether the king 
ſhould not retire to Chambord. Upon this occa- 
ſron, his majeſty told 1 de Harcourt, 
That, in cafe of any new misfortune, he 
«© would ſummon together all the nobility of 
ce the kingdom; and, though in his ſeventy- 
fourth year, would lead them on nn the 
& enemy.” 

How was Lewis himſelf, and the whe 
kingdom, delivered from theſe perplexitics ? on} 
A. By a miſtake of prince Eugene, and a 
ſtratagem of the marſhal Yillars ; the latter of 
whom marched to Denain, with his army, in 
five columns, on the 24th of July 1712, and 
forced the intrenchments of general Albemarle, 


defended by ſeventeen battalions, who were all 


killed or taken; the general ſurrendering himſelf 
a priſoner, together with two princes of Naſſau, 
a prince of Hel/tein, a prince of Anhalt, and all 
the officers. Fugene, coming to his affiſtance, 
alſo loſt moſt of his men, and was obliged to re- 
turn to his OMP > after being a witneſs of this 


defeat. 
2. What were the conſequences of this de- 


feat ? | 
| A. Villars 
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A. Villars had now the ſuperiority. The 
enemy, diſcpncerted, raiſed the ſiege of Landrecy, 
and ſuffered Douay, Queſnoy, and Bouchain, to 
be retaken.' After which, the army of Eugene 
retreated ; having loſt fiſty battalions ; forty of 
which, from the battle of Denain to the end of 
the campaign, had been taken priſoners ; and 

the moſt ſignal victory could not have produced 
e advantages. 

Did not this 3 of the French arms 
haſten the peace of Utrecht? 

A. All the articles included in this treaty were 
ſigned en the goth of March 1713 ; but the 
emperor, eicher through the obſtinacy of prince 
Eugene, or the bad policy of his council, refuſed 
to enter into theſe general negotiations for a 
peace: he might certainly have had Landau, and, 
perhaps, Straſbourg, had he firſt come readily 
into the meaſures of queen Aune; but he re- 
mained obſtinate for war, and had nothing. 

O. Where did Villurs march, after — be- 
cured what remained of the French- Flanders? 

AJ. Towards the Rhine; where, after having 
made himſelf maſter of Spire, Vorm, and all 
the adjacent country, he took Landau; when 
the emperor might have preſerved it by peace. 
He forced the intrenchments which prince Eugene 
had drawn in the Briſgaro; and defeated mar- 
ſhal Yaubonne within his lines. He likewiſe be- 
ſieged and took Fribourg, =_ "EY of 
upper Auftria. 

2. Did not this make the emperor ſenſible, 
that he could not oppoſe France without England 
and Holland? 

A. Yes, .certainly ; ſor he reſolved, when toa 
late, to make peace; and marſhal Villars, hav- 
ing concluded the war, had likewiſe the honour 

O 3 of 
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of concluding another peace at -Rad/tat with 
prince Eugene, on the 6th of March 1714. In 
this treaty, no mention was made of the rights 
which the emperor pretended to the monarchy 
of Spain; Lewis XIV. ftill kept Straſbourg and 
Landau, which he bad before propoſed to reſign, 
together with Hunninguen, and new Briſac, 
which he had offered to demoliſh ; and he ſtill 
retained the ſovereignty of Alſace, which former- 
Jy he would have renounced : and, what was 
moſt honourable, he got the electors of Bavaria 
and Cologn re-eſtabliſhed in their dominions and 
honours. | 
3 Though it mu} be owned that France, in 
all her treaties with the emperors, always protect- 
ed the rights of the princes and ftates of the 
empire; from what powers or motives did theſe 
friendly negotiations proceed ? 

A. France received the law from E ngland, 
and, in her turn, gave it to the empire: but, 
in the mean time, each ſovereign took poſſeſſion 
of their new rights. The duke of Savoy got 
himſelf. acknowledged in Sicily, without con- 
ſulting the, emperor, who in vain complained : 
the Dutch ſeized upon the barrier towns: Lewis 
ordered the harbour of Dunkirk to be filled up, 
the citadel and all the forifications to be deſtroy- 
ed; while the Dunkirkers ſent a deputation, to 
plore the clemency of queen Anne; but the queen 
| refuſed their requeſt; which was a great morti- 

fication to their ſovereign. 

©. In what manner did Lewis repair this 

damage ? . 

Al. Sometime after, he le the * of 

Hardyke to be enlarged; and, by means of the 

fluices, an harbour was ſoon made, ſaid to be 

n to that of Dunkirk 3 3 on which . 
the 
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now diſengaged of his competitor, reduce * 
Catalonians under his ſubjection? 
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the earl of Stair, embaſſador from England, made 
warm remonſtances, which were yielded to, in- 
ſtead of being treated with diſregard; for all that 
had been done at Mardyke, was ſoon after demo- 
liſbed, during the regency, and the treaty fulfill- 
ed in every particular. 


2. How did Philip V, king of Spain, thou 


A. He was not able to do this alone; but 


Lewis, who, towards the cloſe of the war, could - 
neither furniſh his grandſon with ſhips or ſoldiers 


againſt Charles, now ſupplied him with both a- 
gainſt his revolted ſubjects. The port of Bar- 
celana was blocked up with a French fleet, and 


marſhal Berwick beſieged it by land. The be- 
ſieged fought from ſtreet to ſtreet, and more 
than five bun lred eccleſiaſticks loſt their lives in 
arms, at this ſiege ; however, the town was 
taken ; and the inhabitants only obtained their 
lives and properties for moſt of their privileges 
were taken away. This fury of the Catalans, 


which had not inſpired them when Charles VI, 


Was among them, but tranſpor ed them to ſuch a 


degiee, when deſtitute of affiſtance, was the laſt 


flame of that fire, which had la d waſte the moſt 


beauticul part of Europe, for ſo conſiderable a time, 


occaſioned by the will of Charles II. king of Spain, 
* What happened to Lewis, after the * 
of Ut 


recht? 
A. Nothing but misfortunes: of all his nume- 


rous legitimate Tue, he found only one grandſon 


to ſucceed him; who was an infant in his cradle, 
and at the point of death: though the king ſup- 
preſſed his grief in public, the reftection of a 
many miſeries pierced him to the heart i in ſecrets 


nd threw hin into convu'fho: s. 


O4 2 Was 
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| bis Tolther fortune ? 


A. No; the remainder of "His life was 2 
'melancholy : the diſorder of. the finances alienated | 


the hearts of the people ; ; and the entire confi- 
dence he repoſed in his confeſſor, completed the 
diſguſt in 25 uch a manner, as to make the three 
laſt years of his life, in the opinion of moſt of his 


ſubjects, ' obſcure the glory o of all his former great 


or memorable actions. 


2. After he was deprived of all bis children, 


was not he particularly fond of his natural ſons ?. 
A. His fondneſs for the duke of Maine, and 
the. count de Toulouſe, induced him, in 171 5, to 
give them the rights, honour, rank, and name 
of the 'princes of the blood, by an edict which 
was regiſtered” without a any remonſtrance ; ö where- 
by he confifgied the crown to their families, on 
failure of all = princes, of the blood of France : 


thus moderating; by the natural law, the ſeverity | 
of poſitive laws, which deptive children born out 


of marriage of all right to paternal, ſucceſſion. 
However, murmurs were rdiſed: a ſuit was com- 
menced by the princes of the blood, againſt the 


legitimated princes; Who, neverthelefs, have 


preſerved to themſelves, and their children, the 
honours, given them by Lewis + but the fate of 
their poſterity . muſt .depend zupan tune, upon 
merit, and upon fortune. 
2. How long did Lewis live after this tranſaction? 
_ 4. At his return from Marli, about the 
middle of Auguſt 171 55 he was ſeized with that 


Mneſs which ended his days: his legs ſwelled; þ | 
e 


a mortification began to appear, and the diſea 
was mortal; for his majeſty died, on Sunday the 
21ſt of Auguſt, about eight in the maraing, in 
"the ſeventy ſeventh "Four of his age. 
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2. Was not his behaviour, in his laſt mo · 
2 ſuitable tothe glory of bis life? 
A. He beheld death with a ſurprizing greatneſs 
1 ſoul. I nbougbt, ſaid he to madam! = Main- 
tenon, it ꝛwas more difficult to die. To his domeſ- 
ticks he ſaid, why do you weep ? did you believe 
me immortal 5 He gave orders with great tranqui- 
lity, concerning many things; even for his fune- 
ral ſoleninity::: but his magnanimity Was more 
conſpicudus, When he took hib young ſueceſſor, 
an held him between his arms às he Jay in: bed; 
ſaying tol him the following remarkable words: 
% You are ſoon going to be king over a great 
60 kingdam : what I moſtrearheſtly recommend 
to you is, never to forget the obligations“ you 
have to God . ramember that it is to him you 
owe every thing. Endeavour to preſerve peace 
with our neighbours I have ben too 
of wür; imitate me not in that, no morè than 
&« in my too great expences. Fake advice in all 
things; endeavour to diſtinguiſh the beſt, and 
&« always follow it. Relieve your: people. as 
“ much as you can, and do what I have had the 
< misfortune.not to he ahle to. do myſelf ? ieh 
words, his ſucceſſor the preſent French monarch, 
has always preſervgd in WIRIDSg at the head of 
his bed. 


2; Was not Lewis married to yuh 


Maintegon ? 

hs Ves: he had esel miſtre : ty at Kalbe 
times; 1 but this lady had the x eat t aſcendeuqy 
over him : ſhe was ſo amiable and ſenſible a 
woman,, as to inſpire the King with ſo much 
fondneſs, and ſo many ſcruples, that Lewis, fol- 
lowing the advice of father de la Chaiſe, ſeeretly 
married her, in 1686 ; his majeſty being then in 
the forty eighth year- of his age, and madam 
Maintenon 
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Maintenon in her fifty ſecond : but it was alway = 
diſputed at Court, whether ſhe was married 4 : 
not; for the was regarded as the king's choice, 

without paying her the reſpect due to a queen. 
2, What character has been given of this mo- 
narch ſince his death? 

A. That, if we conſider him in his private life, 
we ſee him a good ſon, without being governed by 
bis mother; a good huſband, even without bei 
faithful; a good father, a a good maſter, and al- 
Ways — — with dignity. _ 

3 How was his death regarded by his ſub- 
zects ? 

A. Although both the life and death of Lewis 

XIV. were glorious, he. was not regretted fo 
much as he deſerved. However, time which 
matures the opinions of men, has ſtamped its 
ſeal upon his reputation; and, notwithſtanding 
all that has been written againſt him, his name 
will never be pronounced without ref] pect, nor 
without receiving the idea of an 88 for ever 
Wen | 


Lewis XV. 


H 0 ſucceeded 1 XIV 2 Lo 
VVA. His great grandſon, Lewis XV. the 
only ſurviving ſon of Lewis duke of Burgundy, 
by Maria Adelaide of Savoy 3 3 who was born the 
.15th of September 1710. 
_  D. As the young king was a minor, how was 
the kingdom governed ? | 
A. Notwithſtanding the deceaſed monarch had 
k nach a council of Tegeneys the duke af Or- 
| e 
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French money, as it ſtood in 1750. 
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leans, who was next heir to the crown in caſe of 
the death of the minor king, as being the ſon of 


Philip duke of Orleans, brother to Lewis XIV. 
claimed the office of regent, as due to him by 
his birth; to which he obtained the concurrence 
of the parliament of Paris, and thereupon aſſumed 


an 22 equal to the greateſt princes; nor 
was Lewis XI | 


V. himſelf ever guilty of more ar- 
bitrary and deſtructive meaſures, which the duke 
endeavoured to excuſe from the neceſſity he was 
under of extricating the crown from that load of 


debts with which he found it oppreſſed. 


Q. Did Lewis XIV. leave his kingdom greatly 
, HEE 0 5 

A. Yes; ſurprizingly ſo; for, during his reign, 
he expended eighteeen thouſand millions of livres; 
which, one time with another, amounted to three 
hundred and thirty millions yearly of the preſent 


money of France but, as the ordinary revenue 
of the crown did not exceed one hundred and 


ſeventeen - millions annually, the furplus was al- 
ways furniſhed by extraordinray methods of ſup- 
ply : whereby Lewis, at his death, left a debt of 
two thouſand ſix hundred millions of livres, at 
twenty eight livres to the mark, according to the 
value of the coin at that time; which makes 
about four thouſand five hundred millions of 


2, Was France, in any capacity to diſcharge 


this enormous debt? WW. „ 
A. It. is aſtoniſhing, yet true, that this im- 


menſe debt would' have been no inſupportable 


burthen upon the ſtate, had France at that time 


been poſſeſſed of a flouriſhing commerce, an eſta- 
bliſhed bank, and wealthy companies capable af 
ſupporting the credit of its bills, as in England, 
Sweden, Holland, and Venice; which were _—_ 
war 
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wards done with ſucceſs: for the trade of the 


India, African, and American companies began 


to revive; while many families were ſent to form 


a ſettlement on the river Miſſiſippi in North _ 


gig; but this latter came to nothing. 

. Did the regent n any meaſures to re- 
:duce the public debts? 725 

A. Yes, very Saab wha: bor, in 17 ado 405 a. 

ns, whereby paper became as valuable as gold in 
France, were ſet on foot : but, hen enough of 

«theſe were iſſued to pay off the national debt, the 
value of them was reduced, to the great los 


of the public creditors; and ſuch, as had con- 


verted them into eſtates, ſuffered great fines: by - 


.which-means, the government gained at once a 
: Afthipart-of-all — in the kingdom, com- 
zputed: to amount "£0! about en peg erge- 
r anon yams Fas bowh iid 
2. How long did the good: 3 ng; and 


union 'betwixt France and Spain, - which had 


given the alarm to ſo many nations, continue? 
A. It broke off ſoon after the death of Lerwis 
XI. the duke of Orleans, though irreproachable 
ꝛas to his guardianſhip of the young prince, be- 
aved as if he himſelf had been to ſucceed; 
Forming; a ſtrict alliance with England, thou 
:reputed the natural enemy of France; and 
ing an open rupture with that branch of 7 
aBrurbor family which reigned at Madrid. Phi- 
lip V. who bad renounced all. — to the 


crown of France by the late peace, raiſed, or 
rather gave the authority of his name to raiſe, ſe- 


ditions in France; alledging that he ought to have 
been choſen Went, as he could not —_ in that 
re NN 5 
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2. L Did the death of Lewis give 4 different 
turn to all the views, negotiations, and political 
meaſures, which had been before concerted? 

A. They did; both with regard to his own 
family, as well as among moſt of the princes in 
Europe. The regent of France, in concert with 
the Engliſh, formed the triple, and quadruple 
alliances, and attacked Spain; ſo that the firſt 

war of Lewis XV. was undertaken againſt his 
uncleß whom Lewis XIV. had ſettled on his 
throne, at the expence of ſo much blood. 

O.: What was done by the Spamſh miniflfyy, 
during the courſe of this war? 

A, "They deſigned to take advantage of the 
duke of e who had likewiſe formed a 
ſcheme of doing ſomewhat of the ſame nature 
with regard to the emperor. The reſult of this 
chaos of intrigues was, that the Spaniards deprived 
the emperor of Sardinia, and the duke of Savoy 
of Sicily, in 1718: but, France having defeated 
them by land, and the Engliſb by ſea, they were 
forced to give up Sicily to the houfe of Luft: 
and Sardinia was aſſigned to the duke of Sa- 
who ſtill poſſeſs | it, and bear the title of kings 
that iſland. 
Was not the rezency of the duke of Or- 


lan attended with great troubles,, by means of 


his ſecret enemies, and the almoſt total ruin of 
the finances? 

A. On the contrary, it ee extremely quiet 
and fortunate ; for the people, having been inurèd. 
to ſubrhillion;; became the fajety of the regent, 
and of the public tranquility. A conſpiracy di- 


rected at a diſtance, by the cardinal Alberoni, and 


but ill conducted in France, was diſcovered, and 
cruſhed in embryo. The parliament, which; dur- 
ing the adminiſtration of the late queen regent, 
had 
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raiſed's civil war, and had annulled the wille 


of Lewis XIII, and XIV. with . leſs. ceremony 


than that of a veieate perſon,” was ſcarce at liber- 
to make remonſtrances, when the value of 
the ſpecie was increaſed to three times more than 


[= the uſual ftandard: and their proceſſion on fot, 


from the grand chamber to the Louvre, ſerved 
only to draw upon them the railleries of the peo- 
ple. In ſhort, it was at this time, that the fa - 
mous project of Law which had ſeemed to 
threaten the regency, aild the kingdom with de- 


ſtruction, contributed, in reality, to the ſupport of 


both, by conſequences which none had foreſeen. 

2 What were theſe conſequences, which-re- 
qui ired ſuch experience and penetration to dif- 

cover? 
A. That a chimerical project, e a real 
commerce, and reſtored the India company, 
which had been eſtabliſhed by the famous Col- 
bert, but ruined by the late wars; by which, 
though the fortune of many private perſons. had 
been 3 diminiſhed, the nation in a little time 
became richer and more flouriſhing. This projet 
ſharpened the underſtanding of the people, as 
civil wars generally excite their courage. 

Q: How long did this AT in the finances 


continue * 


A. It ceaſed with the regericy ; z for the king, - 


in 17225 was crowned at Rheims, and declared 
major by the parliament: the duke of Orleans 
died in 1723. when cardinal Fleury came to the 
head of the miniſtry ; who, if there ever was a 
happy mortal upon earth, was furely ſo. All his 
_ meaſures from 1726, to 0742, — 5 ſucceſsful ; 
and he preſerved his intellectual faculties, ſound, 
| * clear, « even to the * W his age. 


2, Ho 


and grow rich by an 
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How did this miniſter act, to ontribu te 
hk for the benefit of the French nation 
A. He let the kingdom quietly repair its olles,” 
extenſive commerce, without 
making any innovation: thus treating the ſtate, as 
a ſtrong, and robuſt conſtitution, which naturally 
recovers itſelf. Happily for Exrope, . ſir Robert 
Walpole, the prime miniſter of England, was of 
a diſpoſition equally pacific. . Theſe two great 
men maintained almoſt all Europe, in that tran- 
quility, which laſted from the peace of Utrecht to 
the year 1733 ; aud which was but once inter- 


rupted by the ſhort war in 1718. This was a 


happy time for all nations; who, cultivating com- 


merce and arts with emulation, forgot their paſt 


calamities. 

2: From what cauſe did the freſh troubles in 
Europe proceed ? 

A. All remained peacrable from Ruſſia even to 


| Spain, till the death of Auguftus Il. king of Po- 


land, - plunged her again into freſh commotions, 
from which ſhe is ſo ſeldom exempted: King 
Staniſlaus, being nominated to the ſucceflion in 
1704, was. elected king of Poland in 1733, in 
the moſt ſolemn and legal manner; but the em- 


peror Charles VI. procured another election, 


which was ſupported by his own arms, and thoſe 
of Ruſſia; whereby a ſon of the late king of Po- 


land elector of  Saxeny, who had married a niece 


of Charles VI. carried it againſt his competitor. 
How did the court of Landen behave on 


this occaſion ? 


4. Cardinal Fleury, who took particular care 


to keep England quiet, was neither willing to ſuf- 


fer the ſhame of deſerting Staniſlaus, whole 
daughter had been married to Lewis XV. nor did 
he chuſe to venture too great a force to * 

4 ; 


8. 77 Sihat EO 1 100 7h 1 foe 
A. By policy : ke forthe K 


and Sardinia ; and thought” 997 55 three powers 


had each ſeparate intereſts, yet they all aimed at | 


humbling Jz/{ria. The great diſtance of Ruſſia, 


hindered them from car crying: on their reſentmehts 
but no niegociation was 


at which 


againſt the Muſcovites 
ever more ſpeedily terminated, than th 
uni ed theſe three monarchs.” Sag TUE Te 
. Did Eng land and Hi 2 Who bad been 
ſo lo 9 oF 

abandon her at this unGure ? 

95 Ves: and this was the effect of that reputa- 


tion for equity, which the French court had 


lately acquired. They had gotten poſſeſſion *of 
the, country upon the Rhine ; ; abd another party 
o vs ir troops, in conjunction with thoſe of Spain 
Sardinia, had rendered themſelves Waller 
of 2252 Marſhal Vi lars finiſhed | his glorious 
carreer, in the eighty-ſccond year of his age, after 
having t taken . Marſhal "Je Cai; nt, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, gaine two battles; whilſt the duke de 
Monte mar, the Spanih eneral, obtained a victo- 
ry, in the kingdom of dale, at Bitonto, from 
whence he was ſurnamed. ie 
| bY) What followed this ſeries of ſucceſs? 


A. Den Carlos, who had been' Akppetedged 
hereditary ſucceſſor of Tuſcany, was now declared 
king of Naples and Sicily. Thus the emperor 
Charles VI. loſt almoſt all Nah, for having 
given a king to Poland: and, in two compagns, 
a ſon of the Spaniſh monarch FE, both the Sicrbes, 


ſo. oſten taken and retaken 


— 


ines to join rid againſt France, 


ormerly, and upon 
which 
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which, for two ages, the houſe of Auſtria had 
continually fixed her attention. 
2. Were not conditions of peace offered to 
the emperor, by the victorious French,at this time? 
A. He thought himfelf very happy i In receiving 
them: however, cardinal Fleury, who had the 
ſagacity to prevent England and nd Ziolland from in- 
rpg this war, ſhewed likewiſe his great 
addreſs in'fmiſhing i it, without their mediation, by 
the treaty of Vienna, in Ofober 1735. 
| What were the chief articles of this treaty ? 
* 1. That Don Car br ſhould be acknowledg- 
ed king of Naples and Sicily. 2, They affigned 
to Francis duke of Lorrain, 4 ſtined to be ſon- in 
law to the emperor, the inheritance of the Madici: 
family, which had been before granted to Don 
Carlos. 3. The dutchies of Parma and Placentia, 
which, by right of blood belonged to Don Carlos, 
ſonof Philip V. and a princeſs of Parma, were giv- 
2 up to the emperor Charles VI. as his property. 
The king of Sardinia, who expected the dut- 
| the of Milan, had only a ſmall part thereof; 
namely, the Novareſe, Tortoneſe, and the fiefs 
of the Langhes. 5. Staniflaus renounced a kings 
dom ; but kept the title of kin we for which loſs 
he was recompenced with Barros, and the 
dukedom of Lorrain, though with reverſion to the 
crown of France: and, in lieu of the latter, France 
paid to the duke of Lorrain a penſion of four mil- 
lions and five hundred thoufand livres, till Taſca- 
ny fell to him. The reigning houſe of the 
princes of Lorrain got Tuſcany. The fecond ſon 
of the king of Spain was transferred to Naples - 


ſo that the medal of Trajan might have been re- 


newed ; Regna affignata Kingdoms are affigned.” 
_ Was not the houſe of Bourbon now again 

<tc to a you height of grandeur ? 
: P A. T. 
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97 To more than ſhe could have expected even 
in the proſperity of Zequis XIV. Almoſt all the 
inheritance of C harles V V - Spain, the two + Wi 
Mexico, and; Peru, were now in her paſſeſſion. 
Tthe houſe of Auſtria at laſt, ended i in the perſon 
of Charles VI. who died on the ninth of Octoben, 
1740. The remainder of his dominians was like- 
ly to be re. taken from his daughter, and divid- 
ed among ſeveral powers. France carried the 
cetion of an emperor. The famous pragma- 
tick ſan d ion of the late emperor, who had there- 
by ſettled his dominions on his daughter, and 
which, was guaranteed by the Empire, Eng land, 
Halland, and France herſelf, Was at this time 
GONG" by no one power. 47 
: Who was choſen. — at 
The elector of Bavaria, ſon of him who 
fad "been put under the ban of the empire; 
while France, Pruſſia, Saxeny, and Bavaria, at- 
tacked the remains of the houſe of Auſtria... 
2, How did the queen of Hansen ſurmount 
ſo . misfortunes ? 
A. The, houſe of Auftria þ rung up again out 
05 her aſhes. , The. queen of Hungary found a 
powerful ally in his Hritannie majeſty, Her cauſe 
was. likewiſe ſoon aſter eſpouſed, by the king of 
"Sardinia, H:lland, and even by Ruſſia, who ſent 
. the laſt year of the war: thirty thouſand men to 
her per e 998 hi 
D. Where was this war carried 3 | 
. In the heart of Germany, in Italy, in Flan- 
” and even on the frontiers, of France: on 
the Ind an and American ſeas, almoſt in the ſame 
wanner as in the year 1701. Fleury, now too 
- far advanced in years, laviſhed away the treaſures 
. of. France, in ch War, Nene Feat: the Englih 
| | -deſtr, ved 
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deſtroyed what remained of their _ ; and the 7 
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r of France lay altogether expoſed. | © 
2. How long did cardinal a ef bye after tlie 


commencement of this war? 5 


A. He died, greatly 015 in 1743. when 


Lewis XV. took the government upon himſelf, 


and repaired the misfortunes which aroſe in the 
laſt years of Neurys miniſtry. He was ſueceſsful 
every where, except in Italy; where he had to op- 


poſe the king of Sardinia, ene the nden had 
alienated from France. 


2, Was there CIT» very remarkable in this 


war? 


A. Ves: chern never had * 25 ſo 1 
ſovereigns at the head of their armies. Francis 
of Lorrain, grand duke of Tuſcany, and afterwards 


emperor, often headed the Auſtrian troops. Den 
Carlos king of Naples, commanded his army at 
Veletri; and the king of Great Britain in perſon 


gained a battle near the Maine. The king of 
Sardinia appeared every where with his troops, 
and always with ſucceſs. The king of Pruſſia 
obtained ſwe victories. Lewis XV. procured 
glory to his nation at the battle of N 3 and 
preſeved them in that of Laufeld. 


2. What more was done by Lewis xv. dur- 
ing the courſe of this war ? r 

"4 After having in perſon ſubdued all Flanders, 
and taken MAaęſtricht, by marſhal Saxe; after his 


enemies. were driven oùt of Provence by marſhal 


Belli ſie; after having ſaved Gema by marſhal 
Richlieu; after having ſettled the king of Naples on 


his throne ; he. made a-peace as glorious as any 
of his campaigns, by the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, in 1748. 

2. In whats 


peace conliff N 


rs: did the glory of this 
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A. 1. In preſerving nothi to himſelf of whilh 
he had conquered. 2. In reſtoring the Genozfe 
to their rights. 3. In eſtabliſhing the duke of 
Modena, in his dominions. 4. And in ſettling 
the infant Don Philip in Parma and Placentia, the 
inheritance of his mother. This was, indeed, a 
great acquiſition, thus to be the protector of his 
allies: reputation among 70 yerfu We reg being 
: equal to conqueſts. .. [253 

2: Did not the Chriſtian: powers in Ziehe 

after France was re-eſtabliſhed, on the ſame foot- 

ing as at the peace of Utrecht, endeavour to be- 
come a check upon each other, and maintain a 
balance? 

A. Hereupon, they: niches: into two grand 
parties; the empreſs queen of Hungary, part of 
| Germany, Ruſſia, Great Britain, Holland, and 
Sardinia, compoſed the one; France, Spain,” the 

two Sicilies, Pruſſia, and Sweden, formed the o- 
ther: all theſe powers keeping up ſtanding ar- 
mies, from that dread which one half of 1 | 
ſeemed to have of the other. _ 

Q. Who was the firſt that maintained ſuch nu- 
merous ſtanding armies? 

A. L wis XIV. and this obliged the ord 
princes to do the ſame for their own ſafety. So 
that, after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, there 
were about a million of men in arms ; and it is 
to. be hoped, as all the powers have armed to de- 
fend themſelves, that it will be long before any 
one dares to be the en 


